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PREFACE. 

THE  present  volume  consists  of  discourses  which  were 
addressed  to  educated  audiences,  but  were  in  no  case 
intended  for  specialists.  Collections  of  addresses  on 
different  topics  must  always  be  unsystematic  ;  they  can 
only  profess  to  illustrate  a  line  of  thought  rather  than 
to  offer  a  complete  argument :  at  best,  they  may  be 
suggestive  rather  than  convincing.  The  present 
volume  touches  on  so  many  subjects  that  the  reader 
may  find  it  difficult  to  trace  any  thread  of  connexion 
between  its  parts.  There  are  no  such  connecting 
links ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  is  more  homo- 
geneous than  it  might  appear.  It  deals  with  subjects 
about  which  many  of  us  are  puzzled  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  deals  with  them  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  tried  to  make  the  Christian  Faith  the  guide  of  his 
own  life,  who  has  found  that  it  helps  him  to  see  more 
clearly  in  many  perplexities,  and  who  therefore  believes 
that  it  will  prove  a  true  guide  to  others  if  they  will 
follow  its  leading.  Each  of  us  must  face  the  problems 
of  life  for  himself,  if  he  faces  them  at  all,  but  none  of 
us  need  face  them  alone.  "  Deo  adjuvante  atque  donante 
.  .  .  proficit  noster  intellectus  ad  intelligenda  quae 
credat." 
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"  What  guidance  has  the  Christian  Faith  to  give  for 
actual  nineteenth  century  social  problems  ?  "  Much,  as  I 
believe:  and  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  this  belief  by 
showing  how  Christian  morality  deals  with  suggestions 
which  are  being  discussed  in  quiet  corners  and  with 
bated  breath,  as  well  as  with  the  proposals  of  more 
vehement  agitators. 

"But  after  all,  is  this  guide  to  ~be  trusted1}  Is  the 
Christian  Faith  tenable  by  thinking  men  to-day  ?  Can  it 
hold  its  ground  firmly  and  not  be  forced  to  retreat  as  em- 
pirical science  advances  ?  Are  not  more  spiritual  faiths 
maintained  in  the  East  ?  Is  there  not  a  less  debateable 
faith  in  Humanity  ?  "  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  reasons-  for  believing  that  the  Christian  Faith  is 
trustworthy,  by  examining  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  it  long  ago,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  its  latest  rival. 

"At  least  is  it  not  discredited  by  the  divisions  among 
professing  Christians  and  by  the  '  insubordination '  of 
some  of  the  clergy  ?  "  To  me  at  least  it  does  not  seem 
that  these  things  justify  us  in  neglecting  its  teaching, 
and  I  have  exemplified  my  opinion  by  taking  one  or 
two  prominent  instances. 

The  various  addresses  then  all  serve  to  illustrate  the 
same  way  of  looking  at  modern  life  and  its  difficulties  : 
and  they  have  besides,  for  the  most  part,  a  certain  simi- 
larity from  their  colloquial  form.  A  few  verbal  changes 
have  been  introduced,  but  otherwise  the  discourses  are 
now  printed  as  they  were  written  for  delivery. 

W.  C. 

GREAT  S.  MARY'S,  CAMBRIDGE, 
July  2,  1891.- 
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IT  is  sometimes  wise,  when  we  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  any  difficult  question  in  human  affairs,  to  look  at 
it  first  of  all  in  its  widest  aspect;  we  can  then  examine 
it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  many  men  and 
different  ages,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  misled  hy  the 
personal  prejudices  of  our  own  minds,  or  even  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  our  own  time.  Hence  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  first  of  all  to  political  questions, 
and  to  see  how  far  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  are  dependent  on  just  views  and  rational  practice 
in  regard  to  marriage  and  population. 

I.  For  many  political  purposes  it  is  most  important 
that  there  should  be  a  large  population.  It  is  obviously 
important,  so  long  as  there  are  any  national  rivalries, 
which  may  give  rise  to  international  struggles,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  recruit  a  sufficient  army  to  defend  our 
shores,  or  protect  our  possessions  and  our  commerce. 
And  so  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  we  find  frequent 
reference  in  public  documents  in  England  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  distributing  such  a  popu- 
lation that  the  realm  might  be  really  strong  for  military 

1  Addressed  to  men  in  Great  S.  Mary's,  12th  May,  1889. 
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purposes.1  Indeed  to  provide  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  population  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  main  object 
of  policy,  and  to  remove  all  that  would  hinder  it  was 
generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
viding for  national  stability.  Nor,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  this  political  aspect,  can  we  say  that  the  English 
statesmen  who  took  this  view  were  unwise.  In  the 
past,  the  weakness  and  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
may  be  certainly  connected  with  the  sterility  and  con- 
sequent decline  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  the  present  day  the  result  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  France  and  Germany,  which  is  for  the  time  in 
abeyance,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  rest,  must  greatly 
depend  on  the  effective  vigour,  and  on  the  numbers,  of 
the  population  in  each.  Enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  who 
are  determined  to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier  once  more, 
are  watching  any  slight  increase  in  the  population  of 
France  with  the  keenest  interest  and  with  rising  hope. 
According  then  to  long  experience  and  prevalent 
sentiment,  a  numerous  population  is  a  prime  condition 
for  military  strength,  but  it  is  also  of  great  importance 
for  industrial  prosperity.  Varied  production  is  not 
practicable  unless  there  is  a  large  population  whose 
varied  wants  must  be  catered  for ;  the  least  laborious 
production,  with  ail  mechanical  facilities  for  relieving 
drudgery,  only  becomes  possible  when  production  can  be 
organized  on  a  large  scale,  with  considerable  division  of 
labour ;  and  hence  it  is  true  that  a  numerous  population 
is  one  of  the  prime  conditions  for  industrial  success  : 
industrial  power  cannot  be  developed  to  its  farthest,  and 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  procured  in  the  largest 

1  4  H.  VII,  c.  16.    Stryp?,  Eccl.  Mem.,  II.  ii,  349, 352.    Fortrey, 
England's  Interest,  4. 
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quantities  and  on  the  easiest  terms,  unless  there  is  a 
numerous  population.  Just  as  the  opinion  about  the 
need  of  numbers  for  national  strength  is  supported  by 
the  experience  of  many  ages,  so  this  opinion  as  to  the 
need  of  numbers  as  a  prime  condition  of  national 
wealth  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  many  lands  ; 
and  notably  by  the  story  of  different  attempts  at  colo- 
nization, and  by  the  policy  of  attracting  population 
which  most  of  our  colonies  have  been  trying  to  pursue. 
Now  if  we  for  a  moment  keep  our  attention  fixed  on 
this  point — the  importance,  for  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  of  a  large  population — we  may 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
City  of  London  when  the  matter  presented  itself  as  a 
pressing  practical  question.  The  Civil  Wars  had  un- 
settled society,  harvests  had  been  bad  and  food  dear  ;  a 
terrible  plague  and  a  fire  had  swept  over  the  town,  and 
numbers  had  lost  their  lives.  The  nation,  and  especially 
the  City,  seemed  to  be  defenceless  for  want  of  men,  and 
Continental  quarrels  were  threatening;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  London  was  shortly  afterwards  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  bombardment  by  the  Dutch.  More  men  were  wanted, 
too,  that  industry  might  revive  and  flourish,  and  there 
was  a  very  general  anxiety  that  the  numbers  of  the 
people  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some 
argued  that  polygamy  should  be  allowed,  in  order  that 
multiplication  might  take  place  more  rapidly ;  but  the 
first  of  English  statisticians,  John  Graunt,1  who  gave 
great  attention  to  the  whole  subject,  showed  that  this 
would  be  quite  illusory ;  and  that  marriage,  Christian 
marriage,  gave  more  favourable  conditions  than  other 

1  Sometimes  identified  with  Sir  William  Petty,  but  on  grounds 
that  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  conclusive. 
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forms  of  sexual  relationship,  for  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  thus  for  this  element  in  political 
strength  and  national  prosperity.1 

In  fact,  to  put  this  matter  in  its  shortest  form,  man 
cannot  make  the  most  of  the  earth  and  its  products,  or 
exercise  to  the  best  purpose  his  dominion  over  sea  and 
land,  unless  the  race  is  fruitful  and  multiplies,  and  re- 
plenishes the  earth.  This  is  the  ultimate,  end  which 
marriage  subserves. 

II.  For  England,  especially  perhaps  for  London,  as 
we  hear  of  it  to-day,  that  anxiety  about  not  having  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  seems  absurd ;  and  what 
was  a  serious  discussion  two  hundred  years  ago  is  only  an 
historical  curiosity  to-day.  There  is  no  need  to  plan  the 
best  conditions  for  increasing  the  numbers  in  London 
now  ;  the  problems  that  press  upon  us  are  quite  different, 
and  they  are  social  rather  than  political.  There  are 
numbers  who  can  find  no  employment ;  that  is  terribly 
hard ;  but  there  is  this  which  is  yet  sadder — that  so 
many  are  unfit  for  employment :  unhealthy,  un- 
trained, undisciplined,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
them,  no  place  for  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
God  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Inherited  dis- 
ease and  inherited  vice,  loveless  babyhood,  homeless 
childhood,  these  are  the  conditions  that  form  the  brutal- 
ized men  and  degraded  women  who  crowd  our  streets. 
This  is  the  terrible  feature  of  our  time — terrible  to  the 
politician,  who  weighs  the  prospect  of  social  revolution  ; 
terrible  to  the  physician,  who  sees  increasing  masses  of 
weakness  and  disease ;  terrible  to  the  philanthropist, 
who  knows  not  how  to  cope  with  such  utter  ignorance 
and  vice ;  terrible  for  the  priest,  who  longs  to  save  the 

1  Natural  and  Political  Observations,  Epistle  Ded.,  and  p.  44. 
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souls  for  whom  Christ  died.  We  do  not  want  a  larger 
population  now,  as  they  did  two  centuries  ago,  but  a 
better  one ;  better  in  all  the  conditions  of  birth,  better 
in  all  the  conditions  of  training,  and  therefore  better 
in  all  their  life  now  and  hereafter. 

This  is  a  terribly  complex  problem  ;  we  cannot  pretend 
to  solve  it — the  solution  is  not  for  one  mind  or  for  one 
generation  either  ;  but  we  may  do  something  to  simplify 
it,  something  to  help  us  to  search  in  the  right  direction. 
We  may  try  just  to  note  one  prime  condition  for  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  a  sound  and  healthy  population, 
well  trained  in  mind  and  body.  Here  again,  as  in  regard 
to  the  political  requirements,  we  are  not  left  to  personal 
opinion  or  private  prejudice ;  we  can  appeal  to  the  widest 
human  experience.  There  is  no  field  like  the  home  for 
the  nurture  and  training  of  children ;  let  all  forms  of 
household  and  relationship  be  reviewed — polygynous, 
polyandrous,  or  what  you  will — the  union  of  one  man 
and  one  woman  as  husband  and  wife,  and  the  home 
fashioned  on  this  basis,  give  the  best  conditions  for  the 
rearing  of  infants  and  the /upbringing  of  children.  The 
corruptions  of  the  harem  are  proverbial ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  home  which  is  maintained  by  a 
man's  work,  and  where  the  woman  is  free  to  devote 
herself  to  the  nourishing  and  care  of  the  children,  offers 
the  best  conditions  and  atmosphere  for  their  healthy 
development,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  To  say 
this,  is  not  to  advance  one  step  in  the  solution  of 
the  complicated  problem  that  confronts  us,  but  it  is  to 
simplify  it,  by  restating  it  in  other  terms.  Monogamous 
marriage  and  the  home  is  a  primary  condition  for  the 
uprearing  of  the  best  kind  of  population. 

Not  only  so  ;  but  marriage  at  least  gives  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  guarding  against  the  perpetuation  of  those 
deeper  evils  which  are  inherited  and  inborn.  There  is 
no  obligation  to  marry  with  the  madman,  or  drunkard, 
or  victim  of  consumption  or  other  dire  disease ;  those 
who  are  thus  afflicted  may  have  their  consciences  roused, 
many  of  them  have  had  their  consciences  roused,  to  the 
wrong  that  is  done  by  the  perpetuation  in  other  genera- 
tions of  their  own  sufferings,  and  may  deliberately 
abstain  from  entering  on  the  marriage  relation  at  all. 
There  are  some  that  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake.  But  more  than  this — 
marriage  offers  at  least  the  opportunity  for  greater  care 
about  the  conditions  of  health,  so  that  the  temporary 
ailment  of  a  parent  shall  not  give  rise  to  some  per- 
manent weakness  in  the  offspring,  and  that  human  life 
in  its  earliest  months  of  unconscious  existence  shall  be 
protected,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  all  risk  of  harm.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  marriage  gives  no  security  for  the 
exercise  of  such  forethought;  but  marriage  does  give 
the  opportunity  for  conscientious  care  about  the  begin- 
ning: and  nurture  of  infant  life  to  an  extent  that  no 

O 

other  state  provides.  On  the  other  hand,  where  sexual 
relationships  are  lightly  formed  and  lightly  broken, 
where  they  are  fortuitous  and  casual,  there  is  far  less 
chance  of  the  training  of  children,  there  is  far  less 
opportunity  of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  bringing 
into  being  a  life  that  is  tainted  from  its  very  source. 

This  second  aspect  of  marriage — as  bearing  upon  the 
social  difficulties  which  arise  from  a  degraded  and  vicious 
population — is  the  one  that  is  put  before  us  primarily 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  where  the  political  aspect  is  not 
directly  alluded  to. 

On  this  account  I  feel  that  the  important  subject  on 
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which  I  am  speaking  to-night  is  appropriate  for  an 
address  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  English  Church 
Union.  Loyalty  to  the  Prayer  Book  is  the  principle 
for  which  we  are  banded  together ;  we  desire  to  be  in 
earnest  about  the  Prayer  Book  and  its  teaching  in 
matters  of  worship  and  faith,  let  us  try  to  be  in  earnest 
too  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  its  injunctions  on  matters 
of  conduct;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  words  which 
some  would  omit,  as  unsuited  to  polite  ears,  give  a  very 
real  clue  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  and 
difficult  problems  of  modern  life.  Marriage,  we  are 
reminded  in  the  service,  was  ordained  for  the  procreation 
of  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  not  to  be  enterprised  or  taken  in  hand  lightly 
or  wantonly  to  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts  and  appetites, 
like  brute  beasts  that  have  no  understanding,  tnit  rever- 
ently, discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
with  due  thought  for  providing  such  a  home  that  the 
children  may  be  trained  to  His  service,  with  careful  self- 
restraint  governing  it,  and  marking  it  out  as  a  holy 
state.  This  primary  social  object  of  marriage  is  too  Y 
often  forgotten  ;  but  marriage  is  not  merely  the  senti- 
mental attachment  of  two  kindred  souls  like  Romec 
and  Juliet ;  still  less  is  it  ordained  to  be  the  opportunity 
for  unrestrained  self-indulgence  of  the  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  type  :  it  is  the  sphere  where  human  life  is  to 
be  perpetuated  on  the  globe,  and  where  it  may  be  en- 
nobled. In  this,  its  social  aspect,  marriage  is  not  a  * 
failure ;  no  other  condition  has  yet  been  devised  which 
is  so  favourable  for  guarding  against  evils  and  providing 
what  is  wise  in  the  procreation  and  nurture  of  children. 
III.  Though  we  cannot  but  feel  the  vast  importance 
of  these  political  and  social  aspects  of  marriage  of 
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which  I  have  been  speaking,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  side 
which  is  of  most  vivid  interest  to  each  individual  is  a 
personal  one.  The  elements  of  personal  attachment, 
the  bearing  on  personal  character,  these  are  the  things 
that  strike  each  one  most  nearly.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  married  life  may  give  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  new  tastes  and  interests  ; 
that  just  because  it  places  a  man  in  new  relationships 
and  gives  him  fresh  ties  in  the  present,  and  deeper 
objects  in  the  future,  it  may  call  forth  all  sorts  of  un- 
suspected powers,  and  show  capacity  with  which  no  one 
would  have  credited  him.  It  may  develop  the  moral 
life  too,  and  give  opportunities  for  that  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  others,  of  which  a  mother's  love  is  the  very  type. 
But  though  marriage  may  thus  render  the  personal  life 
better,  because  fuller  and  deeper,  it  may  also  be  so  mis- 
used that  personal  character  shall  be  lowered.  A  man 
may  make  the  needs  of  his  family  an  excuse,  an  unreal 
excuse,  for  repressing  his  own  generous  impulses ;  he 
may  make  his  home  and  its  duties  the  plea  for  be- 
coming lazily  attached  to  its  comforts,  and  neglectful  of 
work  he  might  do  in  a  larger  sphere ;  but  worse  than 
either  of  these,  he  may  treat  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony as  an  opportunity  for  selfish  self-indulgence,  like 
a  brute  beast  that  has  no  understanding,  and  thus  come 
under  the  entire  mastery  of  a  mere  animal  passion. 
All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  said  S.  Paul,  but  I  will 
not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  Now  there 
are  some,  I  fear  I  may  say  many,  who  so  misuse  their 
liberty  as  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  passion. 
Most  of  us  must  have  had  cases  forced  on  our  notice 
where  a  wife  has  been  either  entirely  ruined  in  health, 
or  even  done  to  death,  by  the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  man 
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who  had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  her ;  we  cannot  but 
know  instances  where  unwelcome  children  have  been 
brought  into  the  world  with  no  adequate  means  for 
their  maintenance  or  upbringing,  to  carry  through  life 
an  enfeebled  frame,  and  to  linger  out  a  peevish  and 
embittered  existence.  Perhaps  we  may  even  have 
heard  the  man  who  has  been  thus  guilty  of  criminal 
self-indulgence  whine  blasphemously  over  what  he  calls 
the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  has 
left  him  a  mourner,  or  weighted  him  with  a  sickly 
household.  We  need  no  clearer  demonstration  of  the 
evil  of  the  growing  tyranny  of  passion  which  may  arise 
when  marriage  is  abused,  unadvisedly,  lightly,  wantonly, 
to  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts.  And  when  we  see  and 
hear  such  things,  we  may  remember  that  the  Prayer 
Book  calls  our  attention  to  another  aspect  of  marriage, 
as  the  best  field  for  learning  to  exercise  self-discipline 
in  this  very  matter — that  such  as  ham  not  the  gift  of 
continency  may  marry  and  keep  themselves  undefiled 
members  of  Christ's  body — avoiding  fornication,  and 
learning  a  more  complete  self-mastery.  If  marriage  is 
to  be  a  holy  state,  it  must  be  because  it  is  not  a  sphere 
for  unbridled  lust  to  assert  itself,  but  because  it  offers 
the  opportunity  for  learning  self-discipline  and  self- 
mastery.  Perfect  faithfulness  in  marriage  is  a  form  of 
self-discipline  at  which  all  are  bound  to  aim ;  it  is  one 
step  in  self-mastery  to  stamp  out  all  irregularity  of  life ; 
the  duty  of  tenderness  may  impose  far  greater  limita- 
tion, and  due  regard  for  unborn  or  young  offspring  may 
mark  out  long  periods  of  married  life  as  times  of  abstin- 
ence. Thus  it  is  that  the  married  state  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  self-discipline ;  even  those  whose  animal 
passions  are  naturally  strong  may,  by  living  reverently, 
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discreetly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  attain  to  a 
greater  and  greater  measure  of  self-mastery,  so  that 
they  shall  not  sink  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  own  baser 
nature. 

In  thus  setting  forward  continence  as  a  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  in  married  life,  Christianity  maintains  no 
rigorous  doctrine  like  that  of  Eastern  ascetics ;  marriage 
is  indeed  honourable,  and  is  a  condition  in  which  a  fuller 
manhood  and  a  perfect  womanhood  may  be  developed  ; 
but  though  a  holy  state  it  is  emphatically  one  which 
may  be  degraded,  in  which  men  may  by  frailty  forge 
for  themselves  galling  bands  of  sin.  And  there  can  be 
no  better  safeguard  than  the  careful  maintenance  of  an 
ideal  of  continence,  and  complete  self-mastery,  as  a 
thing  to  be  aimed  at,  and  carried  out  with  more  or  less 
strictness  in  different  cases ;  with  perfect  strictness  before 
marriage,  and  with  due  regard  in  marriage  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  ordained.  The  important  thing  for 
personal  character  is  that  man  should  be  master  of 
himself,  and  master  of  circumstances,  and  not  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  anything  against  his  better 
judgment. 

IV.  Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  marriage  in  three 
aspects : — politically,  it  gives  the  best  condition  for 
a  numerous  population,  and  therefore  for  strength 
and  industrial  prosperity ;  socially,  it  gives  the  best 
conditions  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  seeing  that  they  are  well  trained,  and 
for  avoiding  the  evils  of  inherited  weakness,  physical 
or  moral ;  personally,  it  gives  the  best  conditions  for 
attaining  that  self-mastery  which  is  the  mark  of  true 
rational  manliness.  From  this  general  position  we  may 
look  more  closely  at  the  special  difficulties  of  our  own 
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time,  more  particularly  those  which  are  commonly 
summed  up  with  the  word,  over-population. 

Briefly  stated  the  evils  of  over-population  seem  to  be 
these :  in  certain  districts,  at  all  events,  and  to  some 
extent  in  England  as  a  whole,  the  population  is  very 
dense,  and  very  sickly,  and  very  vicious;  in  that  we 
may  all  agree ;  but  it  is  not  quite  obvious  how  these 
different  terms  are  connected.  Can  we  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  density  of  the  population  is  the  cause  of 
its  sickliness  and  vice  ?  Hardly,  I  think,  for  there  may 
be  a  thin  and  sparse  population  that  is  no  better  in 
these  respects,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Roman  Empire  before  the  barbarian  invasions.  May  we 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  sickliness  and  vice 
were  removed,  the  density  would  cease  to  be  an  evil, 
since  a  more  vigorous  population  could  cater  success- 
fully for  all  their  wants  ?  So  at  least  we  may  hope. 

The  suggested  remedies  for  over-population  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds,  according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of 
these  views  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  evil  of  over- 
population. Some  may  put  confidence  in  mechanical 
remedies  which  directly  affect  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation, in'  the  hope  that  good  of  other  sorts  would  then 
follow.  Others  will  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  a  moral 
remedy  which  deals  directly  with  the  sources  of  evil  in 
the  coming  generations,  in  the  hope  that  density,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  mischief,  will  thereby  be  corrected. 

1.  Of  mechanical  remedies,  then,  the  simplest  would 
be  infanticide ;  this  has  the-  advantage  of  attaining  its 
object  with  practical  certainty.  It  was  tried  long  ago 
by  Pharaoh  ;  but  not,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  from  a  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Israelites.  But,  when 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  philanthropy,  its  object  is  at  best 
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a  limited  one,  and  indeed  a  doubtful  boon.  It  is  a 
doubtful  boon  because,  as  has  been  already  said,  there 
are  strong  political  grounds  for  believing  that  a  numerous 
population  is  a  prime  condition  for  national  strength 
and  industrial  prosperity  ;•  that  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
population  arbitrarily  would  be,  so  far  as  we  see,  to 
prevent  farther  material  progress  on  the  globe.  The 
object  is  a  limited  one,  because  it  makes  no  provision 
for  improving  the  condition,  physical  and  moral,  of  those 
who  may  be  permitted  to  live  ;  why  should  they  become 
either  wiser  or  better  because  they  were  fewer  ?  Even 
if  they  had  better  opportunities  because  of  the  smaller 
numbers,  and  this  is  questionable,  would  they  have  the 
will  and  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  these  oppor- 
tunities ?  Indeed  when  we  recall  the  social  difficulties 
discussed  above,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  one 
would  seriously  urge  the  adoption  of  this  remedy.  The 
destruction  of  a  human  life  is  murder,  and  the  murder 
of  the  very  young  and  defenceless  is  specially  shocking 
to  our  moral  sentiments.  There  would  necessarily  be  a 
lowered  tone  of  personal  morality  in  any  community 
where  this  practice  was  allowed  or  encouraged  instead 
of  being  treated  as  criminal.  The  diminution  of  num- 
bers by  this  means,  so  far  from  leading  to  the  elevation 
of  ordinary  morality,  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
lowering  it  still  farther. 

Other  mechanical  remedies  propose,  not  to  cut  short 
a  life  that  has  begun,  but  to  prevent  the  beginning  of 
life ;  it  is  argued  that  free  play  may  be  given  to  the 
natural  passion,  while  pains  may  yet  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  natural  consequence  in  the  procreation  of 
children.  This  really  lies  open  to  very  similar  objec- 
tions to  those  which  have  been  already  urged  against 
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infanticide,  and  to  one  more ;  it  is  a  far  less  certain 
means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view.  The  arbitrary 
limiting  of  numbers  and  prevention  of  increase  is  a 
doubtful  boon,  for  it  is  to  be  condemned  on  political 
grounds ;  the  mere  removal  of  numbers  could  not 
necessarily  lead  to  any  physical  or  social  improvement ; 
while  there  would  be  here,  too,  a  lowering  of  personal 
morality  ;  it  is  deliberately  intended  to  remove  a  strong 
motive  for  rational  self-control ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  more  and  more  men  would  come  under  the 
mastery  of  this  passion,  that  new  forms  of  vice  and 
misery  would  appear,  and  that  after  generations  would 
succeed  to  a  heritage  of  greater  debility  and  more  deep- 
seated  tendencies  to  evil.  Mechanical  remedies  might 
secure  the  doubtful  boon  of  diminished  density,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  increased  degradation. 

2.  The  moral  remedy  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  self- 
mastery,  in  such  control  of  the  natural  passion  that  it 
may  not  assert  itself  to  do  positive  injury  or  perpetuate 
evil.  An  illustration  may  show  what  I  mean  :  the 
object  of  taking  food  is  to  support  life,  and  while  it  is 
allowable  to  take  more  food  and  better  food  than  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life — allowable  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  eating — it  is  wrong  to  give  way  to  the 
pleasure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  digestion  or  ruin 
the  health — to  pursue  the  pleasure  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  primary  object  for  which  eating  was  ordained. 
And  the  pursuit  of  a  physical  enjoyment  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  for  which  it 
was  primarily  ordained,  is  a  degrading  self-indulgence, 
like  gluttony.  Different  lines  of  conduct,  so  long  as 
self-mastery  is  not  weakened,  may  be  allowable  under 
different  circumstances,  but  to  some  it  must  be  a  duty 
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to  exercise  strictest  abstinence  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  deliberately  bringing  into  being  a  child  whose  lot 
must,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast,  be  miserable.  I  take 
the  extremest  case — when,  e.g.,  there  are  hereditary 
tendencies  to  insanity  in  both  parents,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  already  shown  in  a  developed  form  in  offspring ; 
in  such  a  case  strict  abstinence  may  surely  be  regarded 
as  a  duty. 

There  are  many  who  would  say  that  such  a  suggestion 
as  this  of  strict  abstinence  in  married  life  under  any 
circumstances  carries  its  own  condemnation  ;  that  such 
conduct  is  merely  a  fanciful  ideal,  but  that  no  one  can 
live  up  to  it.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  indeed  lose  heart, 
for  we  can  never  mend  the  world  by  lowering  our  ideal 
to  the  level  of  our  attainments,  but  only  by  discovering 
means  which  may  enable  us  to  realize  our  ideal.  And 
here  we  may  have  help  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world.  Science  cannot  give  us  an  ideal,  but 
it  may  help  us  to  find  the  best  means  of  pursuing  our 
aim ;  those  who  have  a  low  and  sensual  ideal  may 
prostitute  science  by  making  it  serve  their  purpose ; 
and  those  who  hold  fast  to  a  high,  it  may  seem  an 
impossible  ideal,  will  find  that  empirical  knowledge  has 
suggestions  which  will  bring  the  ideal  within  our  reach. 

Before  we  can  for  a  moment  regard  passion  as  an 
uncontrollable  force,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  we 
should  remember  that  it  has  two  sides,  mental  and 
physical,  and  that  it  may  be  modified  from  each  of  these 
sides.  The  condition  of  the  body  may  be  so  altered  by 
attention  to  diet,  by  abstinence  from  stimulating  food 
and  drink,  from  animal  food  and  alcoholic  drink,  that 
the  body  may  be  brought  under  control.  Nobody  who 
has  not  seriously  tried  the  effect  of  extreme  moderation 
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in  the  use  of  animal  food  and  intoxicants,  or  even  of 
vegetarianism  and  teetotalism,1  is  justified  in  pleading 
that  this  passion  cannot  be  restrained  without  physical 
injury. 

Again  we  may  avoid  the  mental  food  which  stimulates 
passion ;  all  that  kindles  the  imagination  about  vice* 
and  rivets  the  mind  upon  it,  renders  self-mastery  far 
harder.  To  be  curious  concerning  evil  is  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  falling  into  evil.  Our  Prayer  Book 
tells  us,  in  plain  and  straightforward  language,  what  is 
our  duty  in  the  matter  :  we  shall  do  well  to  be  content 
with  that.  Whatever  our  motive  may  be — to  shame 
sinners,  or  to  help  the  fallen — it  is  dangerous  to  touch 
pitch  ;  we  had  best  leave  it  alone  unless  the  call  is  so  clear 
that  to  disregard  it  involves  definite  shirking  of  a  plain 
responsibility.  We  had  far  better  turn  away  from  the 
thought,  and  the  attraction  and  the  prompting  of  evil. 
To  let  the  imagination  be  kindled  by  gross  novels,  or 
to  dwell  on  the  vicious  surroundings  of  the  criminal 
classes  as  detailed  in  daily  papers,  or  to  fix  it  habitually 
on  the  need  of  some  reform  for  which  Purity  Associations 
plead — all  these  may  be  dangerous,  and  dangerous  on 
the  same  ground.  To  turn  away  our  eyes  from  vanity, 
and  to  keep  the  mind  from  dwelling  curiously  on  sin,  is 
one  main  means  for  weakening  the  force  of  passion  as 
it  affects  our  minds. 

The  social  evils  of  over-population  in  the  country, 
at  any  rate  in  aggravated  forms,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  appearance,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the 
changes  in  habits  of  life  which  have  been  caused  by  the 

1  These  are  not  advocated  on  their  own  account,  but  only 
suggested  as  possible  means  by  which  self-mastery  may  be 
rendered  more  possible  where  it  presents  great  difficulty. 
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general  introduction  of  machinery,  and  displacement  of 
domestic  by  factory  industry.  They  have,  perhaps, 
been  allowed  to  grow  in  silence  from  the  difficulty  which 
attends  plain  and  direct  teaching  on  this  topic;  but 
when  men  and  women  shall  seriously  take  this  matter  of 
self-discipline  to  heart,  and  steadily  use  the  means  which 
make  self-discipline  more  easy,  then  there  will  be  the 
beginning  of  effective  self-mastery;  and  the  possible 
nurture  and  training  of  children  will  be  so  far  a 
dominant  consideration  with  them,  that  each  succeeding 
generation  in  their  families  will  have  a  better  chance 
than  the  preceding  one  of  possessing  physical  and  moral 
and  mental  health. 

V.  Does  all  this  seem  too  distant  a  hope,  too  far  away 
to  be  worth  naming  as  a  remedy  for  evils  that  are  press- 
ing upon  us  even  now  ?  At  least  it  is  a  remedy  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  a  real  remedy  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  applied — not  a  mere  nostrum  which  would  only 
aggravate  the  complaint.  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.  Mechanical  expedients  cannot  cure  moral 
evil ;  for  this,  we  must  have  a  change  within — a  change 
of  thought  and  heart;  a  better  ideal  and  a  firmer 
purpose  ;  these,  and  these  only,  can  really  make  our 
population  better;  and  the  external  life,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  such  moral  conviction,  •will  not  be  readily 
shaken  or  destroyed. 

But  if,  fearing  that  this  path  is  too  hard,  impa- 
tient for  more  rapid  progress,  we  turn  to  tread  the 
other  road,  the  plan  of  mechanical  remedies  for  the 
density  of  the  people,  whither  will  it  lead  us  ?  What 
prospect  lies  before  us  ?  It  tends  towards  the  destruction 
of  material  progress,  a  limitation  of  farther  advance. 
Man  has  struggled  on,  overcoming  Nature  by  learning 
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to  understand  her,  providing  better  and  better  for  the 
infinitely  varied  wants  of  civilized  man ;  and  now  we 
are  bidden  to  pause  and  be  content,  and  reapportion 
what  is  already  to  hand,  without  caring  to  add  to  the 
store.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  civilisation  can 
even  hold  its  own  if  it  has  not  vigour  and  energy 
enough  to  seek  to  advance.  Sterility  in  the  past  has 
been  the  sure  sign  of  a  decaying  race — decaying  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power,  and  decaying,  in  material 
prosperity — with  the  loss  and  misery  of  that  decay  falling 
most  severely  on  the  lowest  and  poorest.  With  these 
beacons  in  the  past  to  warn  us,  we  cannot  but  hold  that 
an  artificially  induced  sterility  would  be  the  gravest 
political  disaster ;  that  the  enfeebling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  world. 

Such  mechanical  remedies  must  lead,  too,  to  the 
lowering  of  personal  morality.  Thought  for  others  and 
care  for  others  raises  and  ennobles  each  act  of  life ;  this  it 
is,  and  this  only — the  sense  of  service  to  God  or  of  helping 
a  fellow  man — that  exalts  the  most  menial  act,  and  gives 
it  dignity.  In  so  far  as  it  is  thus  socialised,  every  act 
loses  its  narrow,  selfish,  egoistic  bearing,  and  is  rendered 
rational  and  manly.  And  if  sexual  intercourse  be 
wholly  and  deliberately  divorced  from  its  primary  object 
of  perpetuating  the  race  and  rearing  up  of  children  to 
take  their  place  in  the  world,  it  sinks  to  a  lower,  a  less 
human  level.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  loses 
the  element  which  refines  it  most,  which  forms  its 
firmest  bond — the  care  for  offspring ;  it  sinks  into  mere 
sentimentality,  or  mere  self-indulgence. 

And  what  could  we  hope  for  society  where  personal 
morality  was  thus  lowered  ?  where  the  higher  ideal  of 
married  life  was  wholly  forgotten  ?  Would  not  the 

c  2 
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freer  scope  which  was  left  for  passion — the  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof — pave 
the  way  for  greater  and  greater  excesses  ?  Vice  would 
become  more  cruel  to  its  victims,  more  shameless  in  its 
excesses,  if  self-restraint  were  weakened,  and  personal 
morality  lowered. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  mechanical  remedies  which  seem  so 
easy,  so  tempting,  and  which  promise  to  do  so  much  for  the 
density  of  population,  tend  only  to  ruin  ;  ruin  of  human 
progress,  ruin  of  national  stability  and  prosperity,  ruin  of 
personal  character,  worse  ruin  of  social  morality.     We 
may,  at  least,  avoid  that  snare ;  but  we  need  not  therefore 
sink  into  selfish  apathy,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  misery  of 
others,  hopeless  of  any  change  that  can  work  improve- 
ment.    There  is  a  more  excellent  way ;  a  way  that  is 
slow,  indeed,  but  sure — the  gradual  learning,  the  careful 
exercise,  of  self-restraint.     So  very  slow  it  is,  so  little 
immediate  benefit  does  it  offer,  that  it  seems,  perhaps, 
to   be   only  a   forlorn   hope ;  but   the   ground   of  our 
confidence  is  sure.     Passion  need  not  master  man,  since 
we  know  there  is  power  upon  earth  that  can  indeed 
-overcome,  when  we  have  learned  to  believe  rightly  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ.     He   was   very 
man ;  He  was  not  ashamed  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him, 
with  all  its  powers  and  all  its  desires ;  but  He  took  it, 
not  that  He  might  enjoy  life  and  its  pleasures,  obtain 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  but 
that  He  might  surrender  it,  that  He  might  form  it  after 
the  Divine  Will  by  perfect  obedience,  even  unto  death. 
And  the  power  which  came  forth  from  God  in  Him  still 
lives   and   works   in   the   world :    grafted   in   Him   by 
baptism,  strengthened  by  His  body  and  His  blood,  we 
may  be  partakers  of  His  nature,  abiding  in  Him  and 
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He  in  us.  In  that  faith,  calling  on  His  unseen  aid,  we 
may  master,  not  only  the  fear  of  death — that  is  little — 
but,  and  this  is  the  hard  thing,  the  passions  of  life.  It 
is  the  sacrifice  of  self,  of  selfish  lust  and  selfish  comfortj 
at  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  can 
purify  the  heart ;  it  is  this,  as  it  works  outward  and 
leavens  the  world  more  and  more,  that  will  raise  the 
tone  and  character  of  society  and  make  our  people 
better ;  it  is  this,  too,  that  will  make  our  nation  stronger 
and  richer,  enjoying  more  fully  and  using  more  widely 
the  goods  which  earth  affords.  For  while  we  Christians 
cherish  a  hope  of  a  world  beyond,  we  do  not,  as  other 
men  do  to-day,  despair  of  the  world  here  ;  the  faith  we 
hold  has  a  promise  for  the  life  that  now  is.  Let  us  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  and  keep  our  ideal  of  true 
married  life,  and  note  the  material  and  mental  conditions 
which  will  aid  us  to  realise  it.  Let  us  be  willing  to 
deny  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  generations, 
and  we,  too,  shall  overcome.  In  this  sign  *%*  we  shall 
conquer. 


MALTHUS. 


ON  THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MALTHUSIAN 
PRINCIPLE.1 

THE  doctrine  of  Malthus  won  its  way  so  rapidly,  and 
has  met  with  such  general  acceptance,  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  argue  in  support  of  it  at  this  time  of 
day.  But  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  is  in 
itself  a  twofold  source  of  danger,  as  it  makes  it  possible 
for  exaggerated  statements  to  pass  current  without  much 
remark,  while  this  has  a  further  and  detrimental  effect 
on  the  reception  of  practical  proposals  for  the  relief  of 
misery.  Those  who  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  increase  of  population,  as  the  chief  cause  of 
social  degradation,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  apathetic 
to  all  forms  of  human  misery,  and  of  resting  satisfied 
with  ascribing  them  to  "  reckless  habits  of  multiplication 
among  the  people."  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  free  ourselves  from  the  risk 
of  exaggeration  in  this  matter  by  trying  to  obtain  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  principle  of  population. 

While  thus  protesting  against  the  danger  of  exagger- 
ated assertions,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  underrate  the 

1  Eead  before  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association 
at  Southport,  and  published  in  Macmillan's  Magazine^  Dec.,  1883. 
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seriousness  of  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that  the  area  of 
the  globe  is  strictly  limited,  and  that  if — as  we  may 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument — with  the  greatest 
possible  increase  in  agricultural  skill  an  acre  of  ground 
should  be  needed  for  the  support  of  each  human  being, 
there  is  a  definite  and  absolute  limit  to  the  possible 
population  on  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
said  to  be  parts  of  the  world  where  the  population 
doubles  every  twenty-five  years ;  but  even  if  we  take  a 
much  slower  rate  of  increase  as  typical  and  normal,  we 
see  that  the  filling  of  the  whole  globe  to  its  utmost 
capacity  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  while  every 
step  taken  in  this  direction  appears  to  involve  a  greater 
and  greater  amount  of  misery  for  large  masses  of  the 
people. 

All  this  is  commonly  summed  up  by  saying  that 
population  constantly  tends  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  increased.  Now  the  word  in 
this  phrase  which  seems  to  deserve  most  attention  is 
tends  :  for  this  word  covers  a  certain  number  of  ambi- 
guities. It  may  refer  to  a  mere  possibility.  You  might 
read,  Population  is  always  capable  of  increasing  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  sentence,  as  it 
stands,  is  usually  taken  to  mean  more  than  this,  and  to 
imply  an  actual  occurrence  that  makes  itself  felt  and  is 
observable  in  the  world  around  us,  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  in  looking  closely  at  the  grounds  of  the  state- 
ment. If  it  summarises  a  truth  of  actual  human  ex- 
perience, its  proof  must  rest  on  experience  of  the  past 
—either  the  recent  past  in  many  lands,  or  a  long  period 
of  the  past  in  one,  might  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  it. 
In  order  to  discuss  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  of 
the  proposition,  we  may  put  it  in  a  slightly  different 
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form,  and  say,  Population  has  tended  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Only  in  so  far  as  that  can 
be  proved  have  we  a  right  to  talk  about  the  present 
operation  of  the  tendency. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  ask  how  far  this  amended  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  England  for  the  last  two 
centuries  or  more.  Has  population  in  this  country  ever 
increased  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
increasing  ?  There  is  certainly  no  other  period  during 
which  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  increase 
of  population  was  so  rapid  as  it  has  been  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  so  that  we  need  hardly 
consider  the  earlier  periods  at  all. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
went  on  as  to  whether  the  population  of  England  had 
increased  or  not  during  the  preceding  century.  Dr. 
Price  maintained  that  it  had  actually  decreased,  and 
spoke  of  the  decline  of  population  as  a  grave  political 
danger.  Though  Cobbett,  and  other  writers,  who  held 
that  an  increase  had  taken  place,  established  their  point, 
yet  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  discussion  could  arise  goes 
to  show  that  the  struggle  for  existence  was  not  becoming 
keener  ;  and  the  opinion  which  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
has  formed  from  the  careful  study  of  prices  is  partly 
corroborative,  for  he  holds  that  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed 
a  golden  age,  and  that  the  standard  of  comfort  had 
gradually  risen  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
onwards. 

For  the  succeeding  periods  the  argument  must  also 
rest  on  general  considerations,  but  he  would  be  bold  who 
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should  contend  that  during  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  factory  system  was  being  introduced, 
and  when  so  much  attention  was  given  to  agricultural 
production,  population  was  outstripping  the  means  of 
procuring  subsistence. 

Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  it  was 
argued  with  considerable  force  that  there  was  evidence 
that  the  increase  of  production  from  English  soil  had, 
despite  the  law  of  diminishing  return,  grown  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  which  was  dependent  on  it 
for  food. 

For  the  history  of  the  last  half-century,  however,  we 
can  rely  on  much  more  accurate  data,  as  we  possess 
statistics  which  enable  us  to  compare  the  growth  of  the 
population  with  the  growth  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  nation  as  evidenced  by  its  capital,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  exports  of  native  products  and  manufac- 
tures, with  which  it  can  buy  wheat.  The  amount  of 
capital  is  indicated  by  the  income-tax  returns ;  and  in  so 
far  as  these  indices  are  satisfactory,  it  appears  that,  while 
population  has  increased  some  30  per  cent,  since 
1831,  capital  has  increased  100  per  cent.,  and  purchasing 
power  600  per  cent.  So  far  as  this  last  point  is  con- 
cerned, one  may  note  that  the  average  price  of  corn  has 
fallen  during  the  half-century,  and  that  our  demand  for 
foreign  corn  is  calling  out  increased  supplies  at  low 
rates. 

Many  deductions  would  of  course  have  to  be  made 
before  the  income-tax  returns  could  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  deductions  from  its  amount  at  different 
times,  necessarily  invalidate  the  argument  from  the  rate 
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of  its  increase.  But  on  this  matter  I  do  not  dwell,  as 
my  only  point  is  to  show  that  these  statistics  give  no 
primd  facie  support  to  the  view  that  during  any  part  of 
the  last  two  hundred  years  population  in  England  has 
increased  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  So  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  the  tendency  must  be  regarded 
as  occult ;  there  may  be  a  constant  possibility  of  such 
increase,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  has  not 
actually  taken  place. 

It  is  a  sound  rule  in  scientific  investigation  that 
we  should  try  to  arrange  and  classify  actual  facts 
before  we  try  to  assign  causes,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  really  important  question  is  as  to 
the  precise  effects  of  a  force  of  which  all  admit  the 
reality,  ln.it  which  is  constantly  counteracted  by  other 
forces.  Physiology  and  psychology  alike  bear  witness  to 
the  great  strength  of  the  reproductive  instinct  in  the 
human  race,  but  only  a  study  of  its  effects  over  long 
periods  and  areas  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  is 
stronger  than  the  prudential  and  other  considerations 
which  counteract  it.  I  therefore  feel  inclined  to  revise 
our  statement  still  further,  and  to  discuss,  not  what 
population  has  tended  to  do,  but  what  it  has  actually 
done.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  assign 
their  respective  importance  to  the  different  forces  which 
have  been  in  operation  at  different  times  and  places.  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  the  facts  of  the  actual  growth 
of  population  in  three  propositions,  and  to  indicate  the 
bearing  each  of  these  has  on  the  more  difficult  question 
as  to  causes. 

I.  Population  has  generally  increased  up  to  the  EELA- 
TIVE  LIMIT  set  by  the  power  of  procuring  subsistence  at 
any  given  time  and  place. 
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Any  number  of  instances  could  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  statement.  Malthus  has  collected  a  great  many 
in  his  essay ;  but  it  is  better  worth  our  while  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  phrase  relative  limit.  In  the  open- 
ing of  this  paper  mention  was  made  of  an  absolute  limit 
.which  would  be  reached  when,  with  the  highest  skill 
and  organization,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food 
should  be  wrung  out  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  no  single  nation  has  ever  reached  this 
condition,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  is  very 
far  from  it  indeed.  Yet,  though  this  is  so,  the  pressure 
of  want  is  seriously  felt  all  over  the  globe.  There 
is  some  quantity  of  food  which  the  actual  skill  and 
organization  of  each  nation  enables  it  to  produce  or 
procure  at  any  given  time  ;  and  that  amount  marks  a 
relative  limit  which  acts  as  a  check  to  population  then 
and  there.  One  may  easily  see  that  the  amount  of 
population  which  can  be  supported  at  any  place  and 
time  depends  on  (1)  the  relative  limit  of  productive 
power,  i.e.  (a)  the  skill  of  individuals,  (&)  their  habits  of 
saving  and  capitalizing,  (c)  their  social  organization  and 
the  division  of  labour,  &c.,  and  (d)  such  physical  con- 
ditions as  the  nature  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the 
possibilities  of  communication ;  besides  all  these  ele- 
ments, which  give  us  the  productive  power,  the  relative 
limit  depends  (2)  on  the  habitual  standard  of  adequate 
support.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  last  is 
fairly  constant  for  a  long  period,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
increase  of  skill  or  saving,  or  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion or  physical  surroundings,  will  push  the  relative 
limit  further  back,  and  bring  about  conditions  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  larger  numbers  to  be  supported  in  the 
same  standard  of  comfort.  That  is  to  say,  all  material 
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progress  moves  the  relative  limit  further  back,  and  of 
course  in  so  doing  brings  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
absolute  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  earth ;  but, 
as  stated  in  my  first  proposition,  population  generally 
increases  up  to  the  relative  limit,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  the  relative  limit  is  moved  back,  population 
advances. 

Here,  passing  from  mere  description  to  the  question 
of  causes,  we  come  to  an  important  point.  What  makes 
the  relative  limit  move  lack  ?  We  are  usually  told  the 
pressure  of  population,  but  is  it  really  so  ?  One  can 
understand  that  an  increase  of  population  might  directly 
lower  the  standard  of  comfort,  and  thus  give  room  for  a 
larger  number  of  human  beings,  while  the  relative  limit 
of  possible  production  remained  unaffected.  Of  this 
redundant  state  of  population  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
presently ;  in  the  meantime  I  would  only  urge  that  the 
mere  pressure  of  population  does  not  directly  remove 
the  relative  limit.  The  increase  of  population  does  not 
in  itself  make  corn  sell  better,  or  render  higher  cultiva- 
tion profitable ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  necessity  is  invariably  the  mother  of  invention,  we 
shall  admit  that  the  pressure  of  population  has  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  moving  back  the  relative  limit. 
One  has  often  heard  of  inventors  who  were  starving, 
but  they  more  frequently  starved  because  they  would 
invent,  than  invented  for  fear  they  should  starve.  To 
me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  the  progress  towards  crowd- 
ing the  world  with  the  biggest  population  it  can  possibly 
support,  each  forward  step  is  taken  by  invention  and  dis- 
covery and  reorganization,  and  that  population  generally 
follows  into  the  void  thus  created.  It  is  not  population 
that  presses  us  towards  the  absolute  limit  of  production, 
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but   our   eager   race  towards  the  absolute  limit  gives 
scope  for  the  increase  of  population  in  the  rear. 

II.  Sometimes  population  does  not  increase  so  rapidly 
as  the  quantity  of  procurable  subsistence  is  increased. 

That  is  to  say,  the  relative  limit  is  sometimes  pushed 
back  faster  than  population  advances.  Of  course  when 
this  happens  some  people  will  be  better  off,  while  none 
need  be  poorer,  and  in  a  well-organized  society  the 
general  standard  of  comfort  will  rise.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  in  England  for  about 
two  centuries  prior  to  1760 ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  again  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

It  remains  for  us  to  see  what  bearing  movements  of 
this  character  have  on  the  difficult  questions  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  population.  Strong  confirma- 
tion is  obviously  given  to  the  view  already  expressed, 
that  the  common  assumption  that  population  is  by  its 
own  inherent  force  steadily  pressing  us  to  the  limit  of 
possible  production  is  mistaken,  but  that  it  is  more  true 
to  fact  to  assert  that  population  follows  more  or  less 
tardily  where  material  progress  makes  an  advance. 

On  this  question  of  the  rate  of  increase  I  shall  only 
throw  out  a  single  suggestion :  given  an  increased  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  opportunity  for  the  increase  of 
population,  this  may  arise  either  from  (a)  more  fertile 
marriages — including  in  this  diminished  mortality  of  all 
kinds,  (ft)  earlier  marriages,  or  (c)  irregular  connections  ; 
the  last  has  so  little  effect  on  population  generally  that 
it  may  be  neglected.  Greater  fertility  or  earlier  mar- 
riages would  sensibly  affect  the  increase  of  population, 
but  neither  of  them  could  continue  to  do  so  for  more 
than  a  generation  unless  there  were  increased  opportuni- 
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ties  of  settling  in  life.  Thus  the  rate  of  the  increase 
is  much  affected  by  the  less  or  greater  rigidity  of  the 
social  forms.  Where  social  distinctions  are  rigidly 
adhered  to,  as  in  mediaeval  England — or  where  the 
social  structure  is  firmly  crystallized,  as  among  a  nation 
of  peasant  proprietors,  the  rate  of  progress  is  sure  to  be 
slower  than  in  a  land  where  the  opportunity  for  increase 
is  similar,  while  there  is  more  fluidity  of  labour  and 
capital.  Of  course  we  should  expect  the  most  striking 
increase  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
rate  of  material  progress  is  rapid,  while  the  fluidity  of 
labour  and  capital  is  very  great. 

III.  An  increase  of  population,  while  the  relative  limit 
of  production  remains  practically  unaltered,  necessarily 
implies  social  degradation. 

If  there  is  no  improvement  in  skill  or  organization, 
and  no  new  development  of  physical  resources,  there 
must  be  a  lowered  standard  of  comfort.  Here  we  come 
to  the  deferred  question  of  a  redundant  population  ;  the 
kind  of  increase  which  has  chiefly  engaged  our  attention 
hitherto  is  not  an  evil ;  an  increase  of  population  which 
takes  place  without  affecting  the  standard  of  comfort  is 
not  to  be  deprecated.  The  more  the  merrier,  especially 
when  the  fare  continues  as  good  ;  but  when  the  increase 
of  population  is  accompanied  by  a  lowered  standard  of 
comfort,  it  is  obviously  a  serious  matter. 

The  further  question,  How  does  a  redundant  popu- 
lation arise  ?  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Which  of  the 
two  conditions  that  act  and  re-act  on  one  another 
initiates  the  evil :  redundant  population  and  degradation 
accompany  one  another,  but  "  which  began  it  ?  "  Does 
too  rapid  reproduction  occasion  social  degradation,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  social  degradation,  produced  by 
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other  causes,  merely  perpetuate  itself  through  the  force 
of  reproduction  ?  I  cannot  accept  either  alternative  as 
being  true  for  all  cases  alike,  but  would  suggest  that 
we  may  distinguish  three  different  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  influence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reproductive 
instinct. 

1.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  reproductive  force 
merely  perpetuates  degradation  occasioned  by  external 
conditions.     If    we   have   a    tribe    of    hunters    whose 
reproductive  habits  suffice  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  tribe  without  increasing   the  numbers  at  all,  and 
they  are   deprived  by  their   neighbours  of   a   portion 
of  their  hunting  grounds,  the   maintenance    of  their 
old  habits   of  reproduction  will  perpetuate  the  misery 
into  which  they  are   reduced,  but  will  not,  in  itself, 
lower  their  standard  of  comfort  farther. 

2.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  reproductive  force 
not  only  perpetuates  the  misery  for  future  generations, 
but  actually  increases  it,  and  thus  accelerates  degradation 
which  had  been  otherwise  initiated.     It  appears  that 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
inquiries   of    the    Skye    Crofters    Commission,   though 
even    here    the    management    and    circumstances    of 
different  estates  have   been  so  very  different,  that  it 
is  hardly  satisfactory  to  explain  all  the  different  cases 
of  redundancy  here  existing  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in 
some  instances  it  would  seem  that  the  evictions  from 
certain  villages  for  the  formation  of  large  farms  has  led 
to  the  overcrowding  of  others.     If  men  with  a  certain 
holding  had   been  able   not  only   to   rear   children  to 
succeed  them  in  that  holding,  but  to  set  others  out 
in  the  world,  and  if  with  the  diminished  crofts  they 
were  no   longer   able  to    do   this,  so  that   the  whole 
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population  came  to  look  for  employment  at  home, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  maintenance  of  the  old  habits 
of  reproduction  would  not  only  keep  up  the  numbers  of 
those  who  worked  their  holdings  under  hard  conditions, 
but  that  as  the  possible  outlets  were  no  longer  available 
the  misery  would  be  actually  increased.  In  North 
Uist,1  for  example,  there  seem  to  be  signs  of  this 
influence  of  the  reproductive  force  in  accelerating 
degradation  which  had  been  set  going  at  first 
by  the  forcible  reduction  of  the  size  of  their 
holdings. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  China  appears  to  offer  an 
example  of  a  country  where  the  mere  force  of  re- 
production has  brought  about  degradation,  without 
any  external  cause.  In  this  case,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  carefully  fostered  for  centuries  and  centuries,  both 
on  political  and  religious  grounds.  For  these  reasons 
Chinese  economists  preferred  the  system  of  small  farms 
to  that  of  large  ones,  because  though  it  was  found  that 
large  farms  could  be  better  worked,  small  farms  were 
"  of  advantage  to  the  increase  of  the  population." 2 
War  was  objected  to  because  it  hindered  the  increase  of 
population.3  In  this  system  it  may  be  said  that  the 
social  system  has  been  constructed  and  maintained  in 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  diminishing  return.  A  constant 
effort  has  been  made  to  concentrate  labour  on  the  land, 
and  to  increase  production  from  the  land  by  increasing 
the  labour  expended  on  it. 

With  these  different  cases  before  us  it  seems  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  cases  of  a  redundant 

1  Evidence  of  May  30,  1883.        2  Faber's  Mencius,  p.  231. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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population  by  the  same  reason.  In  some  instances, 
external  degradation  may  have  been  combined  with 
the  religious  or  political  encouragements  to  reproduc- 
tion, and  thus  brought  about  the  redundancy  in  Bengal 
and  in  Ireland ;  but  the  whole  becomes  most  intelligible 
if  we  can  detect  simple  cases  where  the  reproductive 
force  merely  perpetuates,  or  merely  accelerates,  while  in 
others  it  actually  initiates  degradation. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  imprudent  reproduction 
were  checked,  degradation  would  not  be  removed  in 
either  the  first  or  the  second  case.  If  social  degradation 
has  been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  an  external  cause 
— for  example,  to  the  action  of  a  bad  landlord  or  his 
factor — the  fact  that  population  instead  of  increasing 
remained  stationary  would  not  prevent  that  landlord 
from  consolidating  holdings  still  farther  in  favour  of 
sheep  farms,  and  thus  continuing  the  impoverishment 
of  the  class  till  the  affair  terminated  in  their  extinction. 
No  amount  of  e.g.  the  exposure  of  children,  would 
raise  a  class  whose  degradation  was  originally  due  to 
external  causes :  these  might  only  act  with  increased 
rapidity. 

Of  all  these  various  cases,  simple  or  complex,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  said — something  in  the  social 
circumstances  or  social  organization  has  brought  about 
the  redundancy  of  population.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  find  a  rough  and  ready  remedy  for  over-active 
reproduction,  but  wiser  by  far  to  seek  in  each  separate 
case  for  the  co-operating  causes  of  this  redundancy. 
Thus  we  may  regard  a  redundant  population,  not  as  a 
hopeless  evil  over  which  we  must  almost  despair,  not  as 
the  necessary  effect  of  physical  forces  we  cannot  control, 
but  as  a  symptom  of  some  social  disorder,  which  it  is 
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our  duty  to  investigate,  and  if  possible  to  remedy.  We 
shall  accept  it,  not  as  the  normal  result  of  a  constant 
tendency,  but  as  a,  sign  which  shows  us  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  wrong  which  we  must  bestir  ourselves  to 
right. 


SOCIALISM. 


SOCIALISM.1 

SOCIALISM  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  ascendant  just 
now  ;  about  the  year  1870  the  term  was  one  of  reproach  ; 
that  has  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Many  people  are  inclined 
to  suggest  that  "  the  clergy  should  take  up  Socialism," 
and  speakers  at  Church  Congresses  are  able  to  win  a 
little  cheap  applause  by  avowing  themselves  Socialists. 
The  temptation  to  do  this  appears  to  be  considerable, 
and  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  anybody  may  mean  by 
Socialism,  those  who  claim  to  be  Socialists  "  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word  "  are  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  anything  at  all.  Still  there  is  a  real  danger 
in  playing  with  names ;  because  people  may  think  you 
mean  something  by  them,  or  even  that  you  mean  what 
they  mean  by  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  term  Christian  Socialism  is  an  un- 
fortunate one,  because  it  seems  to  suggest  that  current 
Socialism  is  much  more  congruent  with  Christianity  than 
is  really  the  case.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  socialistic  society  on  a  thoroughly  Christian 
basis — but  I  do  say  that  Socialism,  in  the  present 

1  Read  at  the  Sunday  Essay  Society,  Trinity  College,  17th 
Nov.,  1889. 
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day, — tlie  socialism  of  Lassalle,  Marx,  aud  Hyndman, — 
rests  ou  a  secular  and  unchristian  basis ;  and  although 
Christians  and  secularist  Socialists  may  join  in  criticizing 
much  of  the  evil  in  existing  society,  the  ameliorations 
they  look  for,  and  the  means  of  remedy  they  rely  on  are 
really  quite  distinct,  even  when  they  appear  alike  to  a 
superficial  observer. 

I.  Christianity  condemns  much  that  Socialism  con- 
demns, but  it  will  generally  diagnose  the  real  nature  of 
the  evil  differently. 

Thus,  both  Christianity  and  Socialism  deprecate 
international  quarrels,  and  the  frightful  misery  and 
waste  of  life  that  is  involved  in  warfare  ;  but  while  some 
Socialists  have  ascribed  war,  primarily  to  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  rulers,  and  have  hoped  to  reduce  it  by  some 
constitutional  re-adjustment,  Christianity  condemns 
national  aggrandisement  as  a  national  sin,  and  as  one 
that  a  nation  may  persist  in  whether  it  is  governed  as 
a  monarchy  or  a  democracy. 

Similarly  Christianity  and  Socialism  alike  condemn 
the  oppression  of  the  worker  by  any  one  who  has  him 
in  his  power;  but  while  Socialism  aims  at  some  re- 
adjustment of  the  social  organism  which  would  render 
the  present  forms  of  oppression  impossible,  Christianity 
fixes  attention  on  idleness  as  sin,  and  on  i\\Q  greed  of  gain 
as  sin. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  criticism  of  existing  society  goes — 
in  that  very  matter  where  they  are  most  alike — there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Socialism ;  the  Christian  diagnosis  searches  deeper  for 
the  root  of  the  evil, — for  its  inner  grounds.  Socialism 
points  to  defects  in  external  organization  and  institutions, 
Christianity  to  defective  ideals  and  weakened  wills. 
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Nor  is  this  an  unimportant  difference  ;  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  healing  a  hurt  slightly ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
verbal  matter  whether  we  regard  improved  external 
conditions  as  likely  to  cure  evil,  or  look  on  them  as  pal- 
liatives and  as  auxiliaries  to  the  main  remedy.  And  the 
Christian,  who  joins  with  the  Socialist  in  any  attempt 
to  alter  social  arrangements,  ought  to  make  his  position 
clear  to  himself,  at  any  rate.  He  must  recognize  that  the 
one  evil  root  from  which  all  evil  fruit  comes  is  sin, — sin 
somewhere  and  somehow ;  that  only  the  grace  of  God 
can  cure  sin ;  that  sin  may  reproduce  old  miseries,  or 
give  rise  to  new  ones  in  a  changed  social  order ;  and 
that  however  valuable  changed  conditions  may  be  as 
alleviations,  or  palliatives,  or  auxiliaries,  their  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  one  sufficient  cure  to  operate. 

Many  Socialists  speak  of  land  nationalization,  say,  as 
if  it  would  work  a  cure ;  and  there  may  be  many 
Christians  who  believe,  that  land  nationalization  would 
be  a  great  improvement ;  but  the  Christian  must  regard 
it  as  a  mere  alleviation,  while  the  Socialist  may  believe 
in  it  as  a  remedy.  I  do  not  disregard  the  importance  of 
alleviations  ;  but  I  think  it  most  important  for  our  own 
clearness  of  thought,  that  we  should  be  sure  whether 
we  advocate  any  proposed  change  as  an  alleviation  or 
whether  we  are  relying  on  it  as  a  cure. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  socialistic  measures, 
that  is,  of  considerable  changes  in  our  existing  society, 
which  do  not,  however,  imply  that  it  shall  be  entirely 
reconstituted  on  a  different  basis.  How  far  they  are 
socialistic  in  any  stricter  sense,  how  far  any  such  pro- 
posals are  unchristian,  I  may  be  able  to  indicate  below. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  one  may  say  that  the  individual 
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Christian  who  believes  that  many  of  the  evils  of  existing 
society  spring  from  e.g.  the  appropriation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  is  amply  justified  in  joining 
with  secular  and  unchristian  Socialists  in  trying  to  carry 
out  some  scheme  of  land  nationalization,  but  that  he 
ought  to  keep  clear  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  be  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  make  clear  to  others,  that  he  regards  it 
as  a  condition  which  will  render  the  cure  more  easy,  not 
as  in  itself  an  efficient  remedy.  Even  in  the  criticism 
of  existing  defects  and  the  diagnosis  of  existing  evils  in 
modern  society,  Christianity  and  current  Socialism  are 
very  distinct. 

II.  In  so  far  as  the  Socialist  is  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  existing  society,  and  refuses  to  patch  it  with 
socialistic  measures,  but  demands  that  it  shall  be  trans- 
formed altogether,  he  may  again  find  that  the  Christian 
agrees  with  him  very  closely  in  thinking  that  a  very 
complete  change  is  needed,  and  that  society  should  be 
re-cast  altogether.  Each  may  cherish  pictures  of  what 
the  regenerated  earth  would  be  like,  and  these  pictures 
may  resemble  one  another  in  many  particulars.  But 
there  is  one  very  important  difference  between  the 
scheme  of  material  improvement  as  it  is  sketched  by  the 
secularist  Socialist  and  by  the  Christian  ;  by  the  one  it  is 
considered  an  end  in  itself,  while  the  other  views  social 
reorganization  and  physical  well-being  as  useful  means  to 
a  final  end.  The  Socialist  may  figure  a  great  Republic  of 
Humanity,  which  shall  be  like  the  Christian  City  of 
God  ;  but  the  Republic  of  Humanity  is  of  the  earth  and 
for  it ;  it  does  not  point  to  aught  beyond ;  it  tells  man 
that  the  best  he  can  have  or  know  is  here ;  it  will  make 
the  most  of  this  world  here,  a  world  that  at  the  best  is 
saddened  by  parting  and  death.  The  Christian  ideal  of 
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a  City  of  God  on  earth  need  not  be  a  less  brilliant 
earthly  ideal  in  itself,  though  it  differs  in  this, — that  it  is 
primarily  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  eternal  blessing 
beyond. 

From  this  two  somewhat  important  consequences 
follow;  the  Christian  position  is  much  the  stronger; 
for  there  are  two  sides  from  which  criticism  may  be 
directed  against  the  aims  of  the  Socialist,  while  the 
same  objections  would  be  quite  irrelevant  if  they  were 
alleged  against  the  Christian  hope  for  a  regenerated  earth. 

Christianity,  in  aiming  at  an  ulterior,  super-mundane, 
end, — eternal  blessedness, — is  ready  to  avail  itself  of  any 
and  every  arrangement  of  earthly  affairs  that  tends 
towards  that  distant  goal.  Socialism,  since  it  does  not 
look  beyond  this  earth,  has  to  frame  an  ideal  picture  of 
life  on  this  earth.  It  is  not  easy  to  construct  an  ideal 
of  perfect  life  on  earth.  There  are  many  elements  in 
life  that  are  difficult  to  combine,  and  combine  in  the 
right  proportions  ;  work  is  good,  and  so  is  leisure  ;  bodily 
strength  is  good,  and  so  is  mental  culture ;  there  are 
many  goods,  how  are  they  to  be  combined  in  the  best 
way  ?  Some  may  attach  more  value  to  one  good,  and 
some  to  others  ;  but  the  Socialist,  who  pictures  a  society 
which  he  is  eager  to  construct  here,  must  set  himself  to 
frame  a  positive  ideal  of  an  earthly  society  in  which  all 
men  may  live  enjoying  these  various  goods  in  the  right 
proportion. 

Socialism  is  called  on  to  construct  a  positive  scheme 
of  life ;  while  it  rejects  all  guidance  in  doing  so,  since  it 
recognizes  no  ulterior  super -mundane  aim  towards  which 
human  life  here  should  be  always  directed.  But  with 
the  Christian  it  is  different,  since  his  religion  teaches 
him  to  take  existing  society  as  it  is,  and  to  strive  to  bring 
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all  goods, — mental,  moral,  and  intellectual, — all  the  gifts 
of  God,  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  His  children  as 
fully  as  may  be,  in  the  faith  that  by  the  use  of  these 
gifts  they  will  learn  more  truly  to  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  Giver,  and  to  enter  into  union  with  Him.  The 
difficulty,  which  the  Socialist  must  face,  of  framing  an 
ideal  scheme  of  life  for  any  one  individual  is  no  small 
one ;  for  changing  years  bring  a  change  in  tastes  and 
aspirations.  And  if  the  interests  and  tastes,  the  elements 
that  make  life  worth  living  to  the  individual,  vary  from 
year  to  year,  how  shall  we  construct  a  scheme  of  life 
that  will  suit  all  sorts  of  men  in  some  given  area  ?  or  all 
conditions  of  men  throughout  the  world  ? 

The  problem  of  framing  an  ideal  scheme  of  life  here, 
on  this  earth,  that  shall  fulfil  the  best  aspirations  of  all 
men,  is  one  which  Socialism  is  called  upon  to  face ;  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  criticize  the  ^  particular  attempts  at 
solving  this  problem,  because  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point it  is  inherently  insoluble.  Man's  highest  aspira- 
tions can  only  be  satisfied  by  that  which  is  eternal,  and 
not  by  material  comforts  or  social  culture  and  well-being. 
But  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  did  examine  these 
systems  in  detail,  there  are  two  tests  to  be  applied,  to 
any  scheme  that  may  be  framed,  whether  the  commune, 
or  the  nation,  or  the  whole  world  is  the  unit  of  the 
proposed  social  system. 

First,  we  may  ask,  how  far  is  the  scheme  practicable  ? 
On  this  I  will  only  say  that  most  of  these  Socialist  systems 
appear  to  involve  universal  peace  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, and  to  take  this  condition  for  granted.  They 
are  less  practicable  than  Plato's  Republic,  which  made 
no  such  assumption. 

Secondly,  we  should  consider  how  far  the  proposed 
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scheme  is  so  flexible  as  to  give  room  for  farther  progress 
on  the  part  of  mankind.  If  it  is  not,  it  would  only  serve 
to  stereotype  a  society  which  is  in  accordance  with  our 
present  knowledge  and  command  over  our  natural 
powers.  Taking  this  last  point;  many  individualists 
think  they  can  prove  that  the  schemes  of  Socialists  are 
mere  dreams,  and  dreams  that  would  be  fraught  with 
manifold  evil  if  they  could  be  fulfilled,  since  the  farther 
progress  of  mankind  would  be  rendered  impossible. 
Whether  this  criticism  is  sound  or  not  when  directed 
against  any  form  of  Socialism,  it  certainly  fails  to  touch 
the  hopes  that  Christians  cherish  for  a  new  and  better 
earth,  in  which  an  infinitely  varied  life  may  still  be 
possible,  with  indefinite  prospects  of  progress  here,  which 
shall  really  be  progress  because  it  affords  a  better 
preparation  for  life  hereafter.  Only  when  one  holds  to 
the  faith  in  a  life  beyond  earth,  can  one  give  a  definite 
meaning  to  progress  on  the  earth. 

III.  We  may  pa'ss  from  distinguishing  the  earthly 
ideals  of  current  Socialism  and  Christianity  respectively, 
to  consider  the  means  which  are  suggested  for  realizing 
the  different  aims  and  for  accomplishing  the  complete 
regeneration  of  society.  The  Socialist  and  the  Christian 
would  begin  at  opposite  ends. 

Socialism  seeks  to  introduce  a  better  social  system,  in 
the  belief  that  individual  habits  and  wishes  would  soon 
be  adapted  by  this  new  environment,  so  that  ever}7  one 
would  find  complete  contentment  in  taking  his  due 
part  in  the  improved  social  organism. 

If  it  is  urged  by  the  individualist  that  the  new  social 
system  would  be  a  failure  in  any  place  where  people  are 
idle,  the  Socialist  would  probably  reply  that  there 
would  be  such  enthusiasm  for  the  new  state  of  affairs 
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that  no  one  would  willingly  be  idle  ;  since  the  motives 
to  work  would  be  so  different.  So,  perhaps,  they  might, 
but,  also,  perhaps,  they  might  not ;  even  in  the  present 
day,  if  every  one  acted  from  perfectly  rational  motives 
there  would  be  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  world. 
When  we  dream  dreams  and  build  castles  in  Spain  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of  "  pure  cussedness  " 
as  an  element  in  human  life.  But,  even  if  we  admit  that 
they  must  have  forecast  it  all  with  care,  we  may  yet  feel 
that  Socialists  are  trying  their  plans  for  the  regeneration 
of  society  by  beginning  with  the  environment  and  are 
inclined  to  trust  to  this  external  influence  for  the  gradual 
formation  of  suitable  individuals. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  if  things  are  to 
go  smoothly  and  there  is  to  be  a  comfortable  society,  the 
individuals  and  the  society  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
gruent :  the  discomfort  of  an  individual  who  fell  out  of 
harmony  with  his  environment,  because  he  was  in  the 
wrong  paradise,  is  admirably  portrayed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang ;  and  certainly  a  complete  revolution  of  our  existing 
system  would  involve  not  only  a  change  in  the  system, 
but  in  the  individuals  too.  But  the  process  of  adapting 
the  individual  to  his  environment  is  not  always  a  happy 
one  ;  the  small  boy  who  goes  to  school  is  adapted  to  his 
new  environment,  not  always  without  tears.  And  in 
later  life  there  is  less  flexibility.  There  is  a  certain 
mode  of  life  which  is  embodied  in  college  rules ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  desirable  to  form  and  retain  the  habit  of 
getting  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  going  to  bed  before 
twelve,  of  partaking  of  a  substantial,  if  hurried  repast  in 
hall  ;  and  the  Deans  are  the  agents  through  whom  suc- 
cessive generations  of  freshmen  are  induced  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  world  in  which  they  have  to  live. 
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But  I  never  yet  heard  that  the  process  of  forming  all  the 
habits  which  would  lead  one  not  only  cheerfully,  but 
almost  unconsciously  and  mechanically  to  follow  out  this 
scheme  of  life,  is  either  simple  or  agreeable. 

Similarly,  I  have  known  of  those  who  were  told  that 
if  they  wished  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  they  must  attend 
to  some  rules  of  diet  and  exercise.  But  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  folks  do  not  readily  modify  their  ways 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  family  doctor. 
And  I  cannot  suppose  any  socialistic  system  would  work 
well  unless  the  discipline  exercised  on  individuals  was 
far  stricter  than  the  mild  despotism  of  a  Dean  or  the 
bland  recommendations  of  the  physician. 

With  the  view  of  introducing  a  better  society  here 
on  earth,  Christianity  begins  at  the  other  end.  It 
appeals  to  the  individual ;  it  would  fain  change  him,  in 
the  certainty  that  if  he  is  changed,  if  he  is  less  self- 
regarding,  more  thoughtful  for  others,  the  social  organism 
of  which  he  forms  a  part  will  be  modified  to  just  that 
extent,  but  modified  naturally  and  immediately  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  no  need  of  any  new  Christian 
teaching — it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  old  phrase  about 
doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  us;  and  so  far  as  material  well-being  is 
concerned  that  duty  takes  a  double  shape. 

1.  The  personal  duty  of  work,  and  the  sinfulness  of  j 
being  idle. 

2.  The  truth  that  property  is  a  trust,  to  be  admin- 
istered as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Who  shall  say  that  in  so  far  as  individuals  are  more' 
Christian,  and  better  enabled  to  fulfil  those  old  concep- 
tions of  duty,  society  would  not  be  renovated,  bit  by  bit, 
without  any  grand  scheme ;  while  there  would  still  be 
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every  possibility  of  indefinite  progress,  in  the  future ;  and 
there  need  be  no  danger  of  any  hard  and  fast  pressure 
upon  individuals.  Apart  altogether  from  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  grace  of  God,  working 
upon  individual  hearts  and  changing  individual  lives,  I 
think  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  this  is  a  far  more 
practical  scheme  for  the  renovation  of  mundane 
society.  To  work  on  and  through  individuals,  and 
thus  to  modify  society  gradually,  may  appear  a  slow, 
but  it  is  a  far  more  sure  method  of  operation  than 
that  of  reconstructing  society  first,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  influence  of  the  system  will  serve  to  mould 
individual  lives  aright. 

We   have  here   brought   to   light   the  fundamental 
difference    between   Christianity    and    Socialism.    To 
Christianity  the  individual   is   of  infinite  worth ;    his 
life  of  unending  duration.   The  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
Eastern  empires  and    Greek  cities,  with  all   that  was 
great  and  noble  in  their  life,  have   passed  away;  but 
the  individuals  who  composed  them  have  not  so  ceased 
to  be.     Earthly  society  of  every  sort  is  for  the   indi- 
vidual  man,  not  man  for  the  society;    to    frame   any 
scheme  of  earthly  society    in   the   hope  that  it  shall 
last  for  all  time  is  vain ;  we  can,  at  best,  frame  such 
schemes   of  earthly  society  that   the   individuals  who 
grow  up  in  them  shall  be   as    worthy  as   possible,  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  image  of  God.     And  when  we 
grasp   this  fundamental  distinction  we  may  learn   to 
apply  it,  not   only  to  great    schemes    for  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  society,  but  also  to  so-called  socialistic 
measures ;   i.e.  measures  for  modifying,  but  not  revolu- 
tionising, our  present  system ;  we  may  learn  to  see  how 
far  any  of  them  are  Christian  or  unchristian.     Do  they 
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primarily  promote  the  development  of  the  individual  in 
the  Christian  sense  or  do  they  not  ?  Do  they  make  it 
easier  and  better  for  him  to  work  ?  Do  they  make  him 
realise  more  clearly  his  responsibilities  as  a  possessor  of 
property  ?  Two  simple  illustrations  may  suffice  to  make 
this  point  clear. 

Free  schooling  is  spoken  of  as  a  socialistic  proposal ; 
in  so  far  as  by  this  scheme  the  next  generation  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  their  work  in  the  world,  it  is  a 
proposal  that  is  congruent  with  Christian  teaching ;  it 
favours  the  improvement  of  individual  faculty.  The 
individual  responsibility  of  parents  would  be  somewhat 
weakened,  but  the  alternative  of  paying  their  fees  for 
them  seems  to  me  little  better  from  this  point  of  view. 
There  may  be  many  other  questions  to  be  considered  in 
respect  to  this  proposal,  but  I  cannot  regard  it  as  social- 
istic in  an  unchristian  sense. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  any  proposal  to  nationalise  the 
land,  or  divide  profits  between  capital  and  labour  seems 
to  me  to  be  on  a  different  footing.  Christ  did  not  come 
to  act  as  a  divider  of  property,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  attempt  to  do  so  or  to  countenance 
schemes  for  doing  so.  From  this  standpoint,  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  is  not  so  important,  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  power  of  using  it. 

The  state  has  recently  re-adjusted  the  property  of 
Irish  landlords — as,  of  course,  it  had  a  right  to  do.  The 
effects  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  for  purposes  of 
illustration  I  will  assume  one  view  of  them.  If  it  made 
the  landlords  more  tenacious  in  their  grasp  of  what  was 
left  them,  less  willing  to  use  it  as  a  trust  and  with  a 
regard  to  their  poorer  neighbours ;  if  it  made  the  poor 
more  eager  to  look  for  what  they  could  get  by  agitation, 
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less  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  what  they  had,  it  was  a 
socialistic  measure,  but  not  one  that  a  Christian  can 
approve.  There  was  a  change  of  external  conditions,  a 
step  towards  the  equalization  of  wealth,  and  this  from 
the  merely  Socialist  standpoint  was  an  undoubted  good  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  deterioration  of  the  individuals  who 
lost,  and  a  deterioration  of  those  who  received,  we  can 
only  ask,  what  it  shall  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  earthly 
goods  at  the  expense  of  the  degradation  of  his  nature  ? 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  Christian 
from  the  Socialist  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  society  ; 
I  have  not  sought  to  compare  them.  To  me,  believing 
as  I  do,  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  cure  evil,  personal 
and  social,  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  on  a  par,  or 
to  weigh  them  dispassionately.  I  can  only  summarise 
this  paper  by  stating  why  no  real  comparison  seems 
to  me  possible,  and  why  the  Christian  scheme  is 
superior  to  the  Socialist  at  every  point. 

First  it  is  more  true  in  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
social  misery;  all  religious  experience  tells  of  the  ex- 
istence of  sin  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be  ignored ;  but 
Socialism  does  ignore  it,  since  it  calls  attention  to 
external  conditions  as  if  they  were  of  chief  im- 
portance. 

Again,  Christianity  is  wiser  as  a  practical  scheme ; 
all  the  reforms  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  seem  to  have 
started  with  individual  enthusiasm  which  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  other  individuals.  Society  may  teach  an 
individual,  training  him  to  form  such  habits  as  to  main- 
tain an  advance  that  has  been  already  won,  but  progress 
has  been  initiated  by  individuals.  All  human  experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  means  which  Christianity  pro- 
poses are  worth  trusting  to. 
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And  those  of  us  who  have,  not  merely  a  belief  in 
Christianity,  but  faith  in  Christ  as  a  living  power  in 
the  world  will  not  despair  of  the  future,  though  the 
days  are  long  and  the  prospect  seems  dark.  If  we 
know  that  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  in 
that  nature  vanquished  sin,  that  by  His  self-sacrifice 
He  won  life  for  the  world,  we  shall  cherish  the  hope 
that  we  and  all  men  may  so  be  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  dwells  in  Him,  that  we  may  find 
a  true  life  for  ourselves  in  living  for  others. 


MONEY. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MONEY  INVESTMENT.1 

1.  THE  most  striking  feature  in  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  present  day  is  the  enormous  power  of 
capital.  The  possession  of  hoards  of  wealth  would  give 
the  owners  influence  in  any  age,  and  many  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  capital  and  finance  are 
observable  under  the  Roman  Republic  or  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Kings.  But  the  age  of  invention  and  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  have  opened  up  to  the  owner  of 
capital  a  new  and  an  unexampled  position;  he  may 
embody  his  wealth  in  machines,  and  thus  take  a  ruling 
position  in  all  kinds  of  industry  and  trade.  There  may 
have  been  giant  capitals  in  bygone  days,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  present  time  that  giant  capitals  are  associated 
with  giant  industry.  And  the  effectiveness  of  this  force 
is  most  clearly  seen  when  we  examine  its  results.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  resources  of  the  world  have 
been  developed — or,  to  put  it  in  the  other  way,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  facilities  for  future  development 
are  being  used  up — is  startling.  Rapid  colonization, 
world-wide  commerce,  enormous  production — with,  as 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  London  Ethical  Society,  March  23, 
1890,  and  reprinted  from  the  Economic  Review,  1891. 
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their  natural  consequence,  rapid  multiplication — are 
going  on  everywhere.  Enterprises  like  the  Forth 
Bridge  or  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  exhibit  in  most 
striking  forms  the  power  of  modern  as  contrasted  with 
the  slower  operations  of  ancient  capital. 

2.  In  all  discussions  as  to  the  future  of  Society,  the 
existence  of  capital  and  the  power  of  capital  are  really 
taken  for  granted.     The  point  round  which  such  dis- 
cussions usually  move,  is  one  as  to  the  control  of  capital. 
Ought  this  mighty  force  to  be  left  to   the  control  of 
private  persons,  or  should  it  be  entirely  controlled  by 
the  nation,  or,  perhaps,  by  municipalities  ?     Or  others 
would  ask,  What  kinds  of  enterprise  should  be  under- 
taken by  private  persons,  and  what  kinds  by  the  State  ? 
Or  others  might  set  the  question  in  another  form  :  How 
far  should  it  be  controlled  by  private  persons  and  how 
far  by  public  bodies  ?  Now,  this  evening  I  should  prefer 
to  leave  all  these  questions  as  between  Socialism  and 
Individualism  on  one  side  ;  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
The  question  how  capital  ought  to  be  controlled,  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  the  use  of  it,  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects, though  not  in  all,  whether  the  controlling  power 
is  a  public  body  or  a  private  person.     Either  a  public 
body  or  a  private  person  may  be  wasteful  or  may  be 
oppressive  in  their  management  of  accumulated  wealth. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  therefore — an  ethical 
one — the  question  who  controls  capital  may  be  left  on 
one  side,  as  we  wish  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  principles 
which  should  guide  any  and  all  who  exercise  this  kind 
of  industrial  and  commercial  power. 

3.  As,  however,  there  is  often  a  certain  tendency  to 
misunderstand  a  paper  from  attempts  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  see  the  bearing  of  the  argument  on  funda- 
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mental  issues  that  are  not  explicitly  raised,  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  state  my  own  position  on  those  matters, 
and  thus  give  you  the  personal  equation  of  the  writer. 
So  far  as  I  see,  public  capital,  either  national  or  muni- 
cipal, is  likely  to  replace  private  capital  in  very  many 
directions.  I  believe  that  such  management  of  enter- 
prise is  often  better  and  cheaper,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  be  substituted  for  the  employment  of  capital  by 
private  individuals  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  But  I  see  no 
likelihood  of  public  being  substituted  for  private  manage- 
ment everywhere.  While  there  is  much  more  public 
management  of  capital,  too,  there  are  few  signs  of  the 
public  formation  of  capital.  Public  capital  has  been  for 
the  most  part  formed  by  individuals  and  loaned  to  the 
Governments;  and  with  the  constant  waste  of  capital 
and  depreciation  of  capital,  there  will  always  be  need  for 
the  formation  of  new  capital.  Personally,  then,  while  I 
recognize  a  socializing  tendency,  I  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  go  so  far  as  to  oust  private  capital  from  business  of 
every  kind,  or  that  the  State  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  individualism,  so  far  as  the  formation 
of  new  capital  is  concerned.  I  therefore  hold  that  the 
ethical  questions  connected  with  the  individual  manage- 
ment of  capital  are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  importance  ; 
but  if  any  one  disagrees,  and  makes  a  different  forecast 
of  the  future  economic  development,  he  will  surely 
admit  that  they  are  of  pressing  importance  now, 
and  are  likely  to  be  of  importance  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

4.  There  are  other  reasons  why  we  may  adopt  the 
individualistic  standpoint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, whether  our  leanings  are  on  the  whole  socialistic 
or  not.  For  one  thing,  as  changes  in  individual  con- 
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viction  are,  under  democratic  Governments,  the  motor- 
power  for  changes  in  public  policy,  it  is  easy  to  include 
questions  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  public  capital, 
if  we  start  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
citizen ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  if  we  start  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  policy  to  discuss  merely  personal  morality 
in  any  detail.  Further,  there  is  a  mass  of  very  acute 
casuistry  in  regard  to  the  right  use  of  money — a  body 
of  doctrine  which  has  been  thought  out  with  great 
clearness  by  the  schoolmen  ;  and  we  may  possibly  make 
more  progress  in  these  very  difficult  questions  if  we  take 
a  standpoint  from  which  we  can  draw  upon  their  results, 
rather  than  try  to  build  up  the  whole  on  the  basis  of 
some  new  principle  of  our  own. 

I  trust  that  on  all  these  various  grounds  it  may  be 
clear  that,  while  I  adopt  an  individualist  point  of  view 
in  the  present  paper,  I  desire  not  to  raise  the  question 
between  individualism  and  Socialism;  in  asking  the 
Ethical  Society  to  assume  an  individualist  standpoint 
to-night,  I  only  do  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
the  sake  of  examining  the  subject  before  us. 

5.  So  far  for  the  standpoint.  There  is,  however,  a 
preliminary  objection  which  we  must  face.  The  ordinary, 
respectable  member  of  society  has  no  conscientious 
difficulties  about  investments,  because  it  has  hardly 
entered  his  head  that  questions  of  right  and  wrong  enter 
into  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  loise  to  see  that  your  money 
is  safe ;  it  is  well  to  get  as  good  a  return  as  you  can : 
these  are  the  only  considerations  that  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  man  of  probity  and  good  sense — 
say,  the  family  solicitor — when  he  advises  in  regard  to 
investments  of  capital.  The  moneyed  man  looks  on  his 
capital  as  a  fund  from  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  revenue  • 
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lie  fears  to  lose  the  fund,  he  wishes  to  get  as  large  a 
revenue  as  possible,  and  he  is  for  the  most  part  inclined 
to  leave  all  other  considerations  on  one  side. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  public  opinion  has  changed  from  the  days 
when  all  interest  was  said  to  be  wrong,  to  the  current 
opinion  that  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  character  of 
investments  lie  outside  the  scope  of  morality.  When 
merchants  were  making  fortunes  by  the  expansion  of 
English  commerce,  it  seemed  perfectly  fair  to  lend  them 
money  and  ask  for  a  definite  return  as  a  due  share  of 
their  gains ;  and  there  was  practically  so  little  risk  of 
being  guilty  of  extortion  in  such  transactions,  that  men 
ceased  to  raise  the  question.  The  one  feeling  that  sur- 
vived as  to  duty  in  the  use  of  capital  was  of  a  political 
character,  and  the  mercantilists  held  that  the  direction 
in  which  capital  was  used  should  be  controlled,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  state  might  be  maintained  and  de- 
veloped. But  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  this  last 
fragment  of  ethical  sentiment  has  disappeared.  He 
enunciated  the  principle  that  it  was  practically  unwise 
to  attempt  to  regulate  the  action  of  individual  merchants 
in  the  interests  of  national  power, — that  a  system  of 
natural  liberty  was  practically  conducive  to  the  wealth 
of  nations.  And  from  this  time  onwards  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  massing  of  wealth,  and 
success  in  reaping  large  profits,  is  at  all  events  a  benefit 
to  the  nation,  and  that  those  who  do  so  are  in  some 
sense  public  benefactors.  This  is  the  tone  in  which 
some  economists  have  written  of  great  capitalists,  and 
their  abstinence,  and  other  virtues.  It  has  thus  come 
about  that  there  are  men,  otherwise  moral,  who  not  only 
avowedly  neglect  considerations  of  right  and  wrong  in 
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regard  to  investments  as  a  thing  irrelevant,  but  who,  in 
so  far  as  they  succeed  in  becoming  rich  somehow,  feel  a 
glow  of  conscious  virtue  at  the  benefit  they  confer  on 
society,  much  as  the  fathers  of  large  families  of  con- 
sumptive, half-starved  children  did  in  pre-Malthusian 
days. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  argue  here,  that,  since 
the  investment  of  money  is  a  kind  of  conduct  in  which 
intelligent  beings  engage,  it  has  some  ethical  character. 
To  me,  the  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong  in  this 
matter  seems  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Just  because  capital  is  such  an  enormous  power  in  the 
present  day,  its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  is  over- 
whelming. Just  as  all  great  physical  forces,  steam  or 
dynamite,  may  be  of  immense  service  to  man  if  he  can 
learn  to  control  them,  but  yet  are  dangerous  when  mis- 
managed, so  the  power  of  capital,  if  uncontrolled  by  wise 
and  honest  purpose,  may  be  most  dangerous.  Yet  capital, 
as  represented  in  the  ordinary  newspaper,  resents  all 
attempts  to  control  it,  as  if  it  were  thereby  wronged ;  it 
is  a  force  seeking  profit,  and  is  indifferent  to  other  im- 
portant elements  of  life. 

For  example,  it  is  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  production 
in  which  it  is  engaged  so  long  as  it  earns  a  profit.  The 
landowner,  who  has  no  personal  attachment  to  his  estate, 
but  regards  it  simply  as  an  investment  for  his  capital, 
is  indifferent  whether  it  produces  corn,  or  sheep,  or  deer, 
or  wood,  so  long  as  it  pays.  Hence  the  outcry  against 
rent-enhancers  in  Tudor  times,  or  against  some  High- 
land lairds  in  the  present  day.  Again,  the  capitalist 
qua  capitalist  is  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  goods  pro- 
duced, so  long  as  the  public  purchase  and  he  obtains  a 
profit ;  the  labourer  may  have  an  artistic  pride  in  the 
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things  he  handles,  but  the  capitalist  is  not  likely  to 
sacrifice  profit  for  any  such  consideration. 

Further,  capital  is  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction. Length  of  hours,  risks  of  injury,  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  may  have  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  health  and  morality  of  the  population,  but  in  so  far 
as  they  cannot  be  directly  assessed  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness profit,  they  cannot  be  directly  taken  into  account. 
Directors  do  not,  I  believe,  find  it  easy  to  induce  share- 
holders to  spend  large  sums  on  such  unremunerative 
objects. 

Once  again,  we  may  see  that  capital  is,  generally 
speaking,  indifferent  to  political  considerations  ;  it  is 
lent  without  hesitation  to  possible  foes.  No  Govern- 
ment, however  bad,  however  aggressive,  need  fear  that 
it  will  fail  to  get  supplied  with  money,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a  return  on  the  investment. 
There  is  a  feeling  about  private  firms  supplying  muni- 
tions of  war  to  our  enemies,  and  the  newspapers  will 
occasionally  carp  at  Birmingham  gun-manufacturers  for 
sending  rifles  of  the  best  patterns  to  men  who  may 
possibly  use  them  against  ourselves ;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  sign  of  objection  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  loans,  and  thus  furnish  our  possible  foes  with 
the  means  of  equipping  themselves.  Capital  flows 
freely  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Now,  while  I  remark 
on  the  political  indifference  of  capital  which  is  common 
to-day,  I  do  not  personally  desire  to  condemn  it ;  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  far  more  wholesome  thing  than  the  keen 
political  rivalries  of  last  century,  and  that  the  power  of 
capital  is  doing  something  to  break  down  national  barriers 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  international  amity.  I  only 
note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  present  day  the 
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owner  of  capital  is,  generally  speaking,  indifferent  to 
considerations  of  religion  and  art  and  health  and  edu- 
cation and  political  welfare,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
subserve  his  gain. 

I  say  that  capital  is  indifferent;  I  do  not  say  that 
capital  is  hostile  to  these  things ;  still  less  do  I  say  that 
all  capitalists  are  reckless  in  the  use  of  capital.  Probably 
there  might  be  occasions  when  most  men  would  feel  that 
they  had  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  any  serious 
oppression  or  grave  national  complication  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  their  capital.  What  I  do 
say  is,  that  they  make  no  attempt  to  take  these  con- 
siderations regularly  and  constantly  into  account ;  and 
just  because  there  has  been  so  little  thought  regularly 
and  habitually  given  to  the  subject. 

6.  There  is  another  difficulty  which  prevents  men 
from  attending  to  this  side  of  the  matter ;  modern 
society  is  so  complicated  that  no  single  individual  has 
much  power  of  following  his  own  personal  preferences, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  feel  any  personal  responsibility 
to  speak  of.  Without  raising  the  question  of  Free  Will 
or  Free  Choice,  one  may  at  least  say,  that  nobody  feels 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  conduct  over  which  they 
exercise  no  control.  But  what  control  has  the  ordinary 
capitalist — that  is,  the  shareholder — over  the  details  of 
the  business  in  which  his  money  is  invested  ?  If  London 
and  North- Western  pointsmen  are  twenty  hours  on  duty, 
how  can  the  individual  shareholder  interfere  ?  If 
Bryant  and  May's  match-girls  are  underpaid,  how  can 
the  individual  shareholder  rectify  it  ?  And  even  with 
regard  to  a  business  where  the  capitalist  manages  the 
whole  thing  himself;  he  maybe  so  hemmed  in  by  home 
competition  or  foreign  competition  as  not  to  be  a  free 
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agent  in  any  intelligible  sense.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  for  the  Factory  Acts  that  the  employer 
who  wished  to  shorten  hours,  or  otherwise  improve  the 
conditions  of  labour,  was  not  free  to  do  so,  unless  he 
was  backed  up  by  the  Legislature. 

The  question  of  the  morality  of  investment,  as  a 
practical  one  in  the  present  day,  thus  falls  into  two 
heads : — 

(i.)  What  is  wrong,  and  what  is  not  wrong,  in  regard 
to  investments  ? 

(ii.)  How  far  can  I  give  effect  to  my  conscientious 
conviction  ? 

7.  It  may  help  to  clear  the  way  if  I  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  second  difficulty  first.  Owing  to  the 
market  for  capital,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  most 
people  to  change  the  character  .of  their  investments. 
As  a  personal  matter,  a  man's  conscience  may  be  at 
rest  if  his  own  hands  are  clean ;  and  it  will  then  be 
a  question  of  public  duty  as  to  how  far  he  tries  to 
correct  what  appears  to  be  grave  social  evil.  The 
responsibility  as  an  owner  of  shares  in  an  oppressively 
managed  concern  is  one  thing;  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  oppression  to  go  on  in  our  country  is  another. 
The  private  individual  may  feel  bound  to  get  rid  of  his 
shares  in  a  business,  and  profit  from  it,  while  yet  he  is 
not  bound  to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  insisting  on  State 
interference  or  inspection.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  may  le  wrong  to  hold  property,  which  it  is  not 
wrong  to  sell ;  the  question  of  what  may  be  bought  or 
sold,  and  the  conditions  on  which  certain  trades  are 
carried  on,  is  a  public  one  ;  the  question  as  to  how  to 
use  money  which  belongs  to  me  is  a  personal  one.  I 
can  imagine  a  teetotaler  who  inherited  brewery  de- 
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bentures  ;  he  might  feel  that  the  business  was  immoral, 
and  this  would  be  a  good  reason  for  not  continuing  to 
engage  in  it ;  but  not  a  reason  for  destroying  his 
property,  only  for  selling  it.  So  far  he  fulfils  his 
personal  duty  ;  if  he  wishes  to  have  all  breweries  closed, 
he  must  commence  a  public  agitation. 

8.  It  thus  appears  that  with  regard  to  many  abuses 
in  the  management  of  capital,  the  duty  of  the  capitalist 
is  merged  in  the  duty  of  being  a  good  citizen,  and  trying 
to  rectify  evils  in  the  country.  And  this  duty  may 
certainly  press  most  heavily  on  the  capitalist  class,  so 
far  as  evils  in  the  use  of  capital  are  concerned.  If  a 
man  has  profited  by  anything  that  he  has  since  come  to 
condemn,  the  only  form  of  reparation  which  he  can 
make  is  probably  that  of  throwing  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  attempt  to  correct  the  mischief.  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  a  public  duty 
to  control  the  action  of  capitalists.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  capital  is  indifferent  to  many  important 
elements  of  life,  and  whenever  it  appears  likely  to 
destroy  the  resources  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  public  duty 
to  interfere.  Among  the  resources  of  the  nation  I 
include  such  things  as  the  climate,  the  health  and 
morale  of  the  citizens,  and  so  forth.  Hence  it  may  be 
a  .duty  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  interests  of 
the  health  of  women  or  children,  or  to  interfere  wherever 
the  conditions  of  labour  are  such  as  to  bring  about 
physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  poisoning  of 
rivers,  or  the  befouling  of  the  air,  are  similar  cases, 
where  the  economic  gain  to  the  individual  capitalist 
may  be  considerable,  and  the  economic  result  to  the 
nation  in  the  long  run  may  be  very  disastrous.  Here, 
then,  is  one  form  under  which  every  citizen,  and 
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especially  rich  citizens,  may  attempt  to  exercise  an 
indirect  but  effective  control  over  capital — by  doing 
their  duty  as  citizens,  and  correcting  its  indifference 
where  this  is  inimical  to  public  well-being.  The 
control  is  only  indirect  and  not  direct,  but  the  citizen 
is  still  responsible,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  try  and  exercise 
an  indirect  control.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  this 
indirect  State  control,  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
capitalist  must  often  be  discharged  in  cases  where 
his  own  personal  voice  would  be  ineffective,  or  where  he 
is  not  really  a  free  agent  in  managing  his  business. 

9.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  the  thorny  question 
as  to  how  far  the  State  is  justified  or  is  wise  in  inter- 
fering with  private  individuals  in  such  matters.  I  would 
only  point  out  that  the  cases  I  have  alleged  are  justified 
on    purely   economic  grounds;    State    interference    on 
artistic,  sentimental,   or  charitable  grounds,   seems  to 
me   to    require   much   more   careful   investigation.     I 
hold  that  the  State  should  prevent  the  destruction  of 
fish  and  deterioration  of  crops  through  noxious  manu- 
factures— I  do  not  feel  so  clear  about  interference  to 
preserve  what  is  picturesque.     In  the  same  way,  I  may 
point  out  that  such  a  measure  as  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  is 
not  pauperizing,  and  has  no  analogy  with  the  old  panem 
et  circenses.     It  is  a  boon  which  only  affects  the  worker  ; 
the  man  who  is  a  loafer,  at  any  rate,  will  gain  nothing 
by  it;  and   thus  it   ameliorates  the   condition   of  the 
industrious  without  reducing  the  incentive  to  work. 

10.  To  pass  now  to  the  other  question.     How  shall 
we  say  what  is  wrong,  and  what  is  not  wrong,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  capital  ? 

a.  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way.     Perhaps 
we    can    hardly   say   whether    any   manner   of    using 
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material  things  is  good,  we  can  only  say  at  best  it 
is  not  wrong.  To  say  it  is  good,  would  be  to  say  it 
is  in  accordance  with  an  ideal  for  Society.  Those  who 
cherish  a  supernatural  idea  for  society  can  hardly 
attach  a  permanent  value  to  material  goods ;  and 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  ideals  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  realized  on  the  earth  as  it  now  is,  racked 
with  disease  and  saddened  with  death,  may  yet  feel  that 
the  times  change  and  we  change  with  them.  The  ideals 
each  age  frames  are  coloured  by  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions and  requirements  of  that  age  itself:  no  one  has 
yet  given  its  ultimate  shape  to  the  human  conception 
of  Utopia,  and  till  we  have  some  such  ideal  of  excellence 
clearly  portrayed  we  can  hardly  discuss  what  is  good  in 
the  use  of  capital — absolutely.  We  can  but  say  that 
certain  things  are  not  wrong,  that  they  do  not  do  harm, 
do  not  hinder  us  from  taking  the  next  step  in  human 
progress. 

&.  There  are  two  sides  in  regard  to  which  the  use  of 
capital  has  a  moral  bearing :  (1)  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed ;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  it  is  re- 
munerated. It  is  obvious  that  these  two  may  be 
distinguished.  A  man  may  employ  his  money  in 
maintaining  a  place  of  amusement  that  is  distinctly 
demoralizing ;  he  is  wrong  so  to  use  his  money,  what- 
ever the  rate  of  profit  is,  or  even  if  there  is  no  profit 
at  all.  Or,  again,  he  may  lend  his  money  to  some  one 
to  carry  on  a  legitimate  business,  but  at  such  a  rate  of 
interest  that  he  is  guilty  of  extortion,  and  gradually 
ruins  the  borrower.  These  are  the  two  most  notice- 
able forms  of  possible  evil  in  connection  with 
investment. 

11.  To  look,  first,  at  the  kinds  of  investment  that 
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are  not  wrong.  On  the  face  of  it,  one  may  say  that  no 
business,  either  commercial  or  industrial,  that  supplies 
material  objects  which  human  beings  desire,  to  use,  is  in 
itself  wrong ;  evil  only  arises  in  connection  with  the 
misuse  of  things.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  misuse  of 
any  particular  thing  is  notorious  and  constant,  and  if  it 
is  only  through  the  misuse  of  it  that  the  production 
or  importation  becomes  profitable,  the  case  is  much 
altered. 

Of  course  the  most  common  instance  where  this 
difficulty  arises  is  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  obvious  that  alcohol  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil  thing — at  least,  this  is  obvious  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
stantly and  habitually  misused  in  this  country,  and  if 
it  were  not  so  abused  the  brewing  business  would  be 
much  less  profitable  than  it  is.  Under  these  circum- 
stances is  it  wrong  to  hold  shares  in  a  brewery,  or  is  it 
not  wrong  ?  Does  the  producer's  responsibility  end 
with  the  object  produced,  or  is  he  also  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  object  is  consumed  ? 

These  are  very  difficult  questions  of  casuistry — they 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  questions  on  which  fresh  light 
should  be  thrown  by  discussion  in  such  a  society  as 
this.  I  only  venture  to  throw  out  tentative  opinions 
as  at  present  advised.  If  I  use  the  first  person  singular, 
it  is  not  the  egoism  of  dogmatism,  but  the  egoism  of 
diffidence. 

a.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that,  since  good  beer  is 
a  good  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  the  brewer, 
and  all  those  connected  with  brewing,  as  guilty  of  evil. 

&.  At  the  same  time  he  is  likely  to  fall  into  evil,  for 
he  is  apt  to  push  his  business  without  regard  to  the 
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possible  misuse  of  beer,  or  even  in  the  expectation  of 
the  possible  misuse  of  beer. 

c.  He    does  fall  into   evil  if  he   uses  his    political 
influence  to  prevent  wise  measures  for  limiting  the  mis- 
use of    beer,  because   his  private   interest   would   be 
injuriously  affected.     I  do  not,  of  course,  discuss  now 
whether  any  particular  piece  of  temperance  legislation 
is  wise  or  not. 

d.  Looking  at  the   matter  thus,  I  personally,  with 
regard   to   my  own   ethical   self-development,   do    not 
desire  to  place  myself  in  such  a  position  of  difficulty 
and   temptation,   and   therefore   I  think  it  would   be 
wrong  for  me  to  invest  in  brewery  shares. 

e.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  consideration : 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  appearance  (as  well  as  the  reality')  of  evil ; 
and  to  derive  gain  from  a  business  which  appears  to  be 
mixed  up  with  evil  is  therefore,  on  additional  grounds, 
wrong  for  me. 

In  this  case  the  investment  is  not  condemned 
absolutely,  but  condemned  as  wrong  for  me,  because 
of  a  social  evil.  There  might  be  a  similar  question 
in  regard  to  the  capital  lent  to  certain  Governments. 
How  far  is  any  Government  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  give  it  the  means  of  continuing  to  exist  ? 
How  far  is  the  investor  bound  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  Government  will  spend  the  money 
it  borrows  from  him  ?  The  question  is  further  confused 
by  the  fact  that  we  may  all  have  different  ideals  of 
political  welfare,  and  that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  take 
into  account  the  practicable  possibilities  of  government 
among  mixed  races  and  half-civilized  peoples.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  any  Government 
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that  has  credit  to  borrow  is  so  corrupt  that  the  man 
who  lends  to  it  is  clearly  wrong;  after  all,  a  bad 
Government  is  better  than  none.  Much  more  import- 
ant questions  about  borrowing  by  States  fall  to  be 
treated  in  connection  with  the  gain  obtained  from 
capital,  and  I  must  now  turn  to  this  point. 

12.  (2)  In  trying  to  consider  what  is  unfair  in  the 
rate  of  reward  for  the  use  of  capital,  there  are  two 
different  points  to  be  considered  :  (a)  What  is  the  source 
from  which  the  gain  is  drawn  ?  (/3)  What  is  the  service 
which  the  capitalist  renders  ? 

a.  The  source  from  which  the  gain  comes  is  twofold  : 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  fact  that  in  any  em- 
ployment, industrial  or  commercial,  that  is  carried  on 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  necessary  outlay,  in  materials  and  food,  and  the 
receipts  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  product.  The 
difference  between  the  expenses  of  all  sorts  incurred 
by  the  employer  in  carrying  on  the  work  (including 
wages  of  superintendence)  and  the  sum  received  by 
the  sale  of  goods  is  one  source  from  which  capital  is 
remunerated.  All  capital  employed  in  industry  or 
commerce,  by  individuals,  or  companies,  or  public 
departments,  is  remunerated  out  of  this  source. 

(/3)  But  capital  may  also  be  loaned  to  private  or 
public  bodies  for  purposes  that  are  not  remunerative. 
Take,  for  example,  the  making  of  a  public  park  in  such 
a  position l  that,  while  it  affords  pleasure  to  many,  it 
does  not  yield  any  economic  gain  that  can  be  assessed ; 
or  take  the  equipment  of  a  standing  army ;  the  capital 
is  used  for  providing  means  of  unproductive  consump- 

1  Of  course  parks  may  yield  an  economic  gain  indirectly  ;  but 
I  am  assuming  the  case  of  a  park  which  does  not. 
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tion.  There  is  no  remuneration  and  no  fund  from  which 
interest  can  be  paid  except  the  contributions  taken 
from  the  public  by  taxes  or  rates.  In  such  a  case  the 
capitalist  obtains  remuneration  by  acquiring  the  right  to 
tax  the  citizens  or  householders  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  return  for  undertaking  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  carrying  out  some  public  improvement. 

All  remuneration  of  capital  is  drawn,  I  believe,  from 
one  or  other  of  these  sources — "  industrial  profit  "  or 
taxation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  both  of  them 
are  perfectly  fair  sources  to  draw  upon,  but  in  both  of 
them  there  is  a  risk  of  possible  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion. There  is  the  risk  of  oppressive  taxation  when  the 
public  benefit  secured  is  small,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
payments  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  ;  and 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  outlay  in  materials  and  food 
may  be  unduly  kept  down,  as  in  the  sweating  system,1 
so  that  the  difference  between  the  price  received  and 
the  sum  expended  is  unfairly  large,  i.e.  is  kept  up  by 
oppressive  action  towards  the  labourers. 

Perhaps  it  may  render  the  importance  of  this  point 
more  clear  if  I  allude  to  a  remark  which  is  sometimes 
made,  and  by  which  men  are  inclined  to  set  their 
consciences  at  rest:  "If  I  get  paid  so  much  interest," 
it  is  said, "  not  by  any  secret  agreement,  but  in  the 
open  market  and  the  light  of  day,  it  must  be  all  right." 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  contend  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  it  may  be  all  wrong ;  this  danger  is 
particularly  obvious  in  the  case  of  loans  made  to 
despotically  governed  countries.  The  Czar  uses  the 
money  as  he  likes,  and  the  peasant  has  to  pay  whether 

1  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  the  profits  obtained  are  not 
large,  but  that  the  consumers  get  their  goods  at  a  very  low  rate. 
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he  likes  or  not,  and  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not. 
Surely  there  is  a  possibility  of  extortion  here ;  and  a 
similar  possibility  lurks,  it  may  be  as  a  very  remote 
possibility,  but  still  it  lurks,  in  almost  all  lending  of 
capital  to  Governments. 

13.  The  service  rendered  by  the  owner  of  capital  in 
the  case  of  industrial  or  commercial  capital  is  also  plain 
enough.  He  enables  the  public  to  obtain  certain  goods 
in  larger  quantities  and  on  easier  terms  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Unless  he  is  rendering  a  service 
to  the  public,  and  they  buy  the  goods  from  him,  his 
capital  will  not  be  replaced  at  all,  and  he  will  certainly 
gain  no  profit.  He  undertakes  the  risk  of  supplying 
the  public  with  some  useful  thing ;  through  his  enter- 
prise the  consumer  is  better  off ;  he  runs  serious  risks 
of  losing  everything  if  his  enterprise  is  unwise,  and  he 
reaps  a  reward  because  he  has  succeeded  in  serving 
the  public  with  something  they  wish  to  buy. 

It  is  not  unusual,  at  the  present  time,  to  represent 
the  capitalist  who  is  engaged  in  industry  as  a  monopolist 
who  always  extorts  a  reward  while  he  does  nothing  for 
it.  "  The  labourer  works,"  it  is  said ;  "  the  capitalist 
looks  on,  but  he  gets  the  gain."  But  the  industrial 
capitalist  cannot  extort  money  from  the  public ;  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  present  day,1  he  is  not 
paid  at  all,  his  capital  is  not  replaced,  unless  he  sells  his 
goods.  If  the  public  don't  buy,  he  loses  all.  It  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  say  that  industrial  or  commercial 
capital  is  remunerated  because  it  undertakes  the  risks  of 
business  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  capital  loaned  to  a  Government 

1  The  case  of  rings  and  trusts  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional— it  may  become  normal. 
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or  to  a  private  individual  is  remunerated  because  the 
borrower  is  anxious  to  use  the  money  at  once,  and  he 
can  command  it  no  other  way.  He  may  be  most  wise 
in  wishing  to  command  it  at  once,  the  manner  in  which 
he  wishes  to  employ  it  may  be  of  the  worthiest  kind, 
amply  justified  on  economic  or  on  higher  grounds,  and, 
as  in  other  cases,  we  may  assume  that  when  he  comes 
into  the  open  market  to  borrow,  he  knows  his  own 
business  best ;  that  the  capitalist  is  really  doing  him  a 
service  in  lending  the  money,  and  therefore  deserves  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Hence,  in  cases  of  borrowing  in  the 
open  market,  the  lender  is  not  perhaps  bound  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  wisdom  of  the  borrower,  or  the  advantage 
that  will  accrue  from  the  proposed  expenditure — though 
he  may  do  well  on  all  grounds,  economic  and  moral,  to 
take  it  into  account ;  but  it  does  appear  that  he  is 
bound  to  consider  the  danger  of  possible  extortion  in 
connection  with  the  bargain  he  makes  as  to  the  rate 
of  remuneration  he  shall  receive.  In  so  far  as  the  rate 
of  reward  is  determined,  not  in  accordance  with  the  service 
rendered  by  the  lender,  but  in  accordance  with  the  need 
felt  by  the  borrower,  there  is  extortion.  The  fact  that  the 
borrower  needs  the  money  shows  that  the  lender  renders 
a  real  service,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  paid  some- 
thing ;  but  the  rate  of  reward  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  service  rendered,  not  to  the  need  of  the  recipient. 
To  take  advantage  of  a  man's  necessities  is  always 
extortion. 

There  is  also  a  rough  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
lender,  the  privation  to  which  he  exposes  himself.  The 
current  rate  of  business  profit  gives  the  return  he  can 
get  for  his  capital  when  he  undertakes  ordinary  business 
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risks.  If  he  makes  a  bargain  with  a  borrower,  say  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  which  enables  him  to  be 
more  secure  than  the  man  who  undertakes  ordinary 
business  risks,  and  takes  as  large  a  return  as  the 
ordinary  rate  of  business  profit;  he  is  trading  on  the 
necessities  of  the  Government. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  a  loan  floated  in  the 
open  market  would  never  be  issued  on  such  terms ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  fixed, — that 
if  there  is  a  long  period  of  depressed  trade,  and  the 
rate  of  business  profit  falls,  the  bargains  entered  into 
in  good  times  may  become  extortionate  ;  and  the  lender 
may  receive  regularly  and  as  secured  income  a  larger 
sum  than  he  could  obtain  from  ordinary  business 
enterprise.  He  has  thus  come,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  in  the  position  of  an  extortioner. 

An  illustration  will  show  what  I  mean.  Suppose  the 
New  Zealand  Government  to  have  borrowed,  in  1870, 
for  prospectively  remunerative  public  works,  at  five  per 
cent.,  expecting  to  make  eight  per  cent,  by  a  new 
harbour  ;  but,  owing  to  general  depression  from  1874  to 
1880,  they  only  make  three  per  cent. ;  the  man  who 
receives  five  per  cent,  from  them  during  these  years  is 
absorbing  all  their  profits,  and  must  be  paid  out  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  country.  The  remuneration  he  obtains  is  not 
earned  by  the  borrower,  and  we  may  assume  that  the 
remuneration  he  receives  is  larger  than  he  could  have 
obtained  by  enterprise.  Even  if  we  do  not  call  him 
hard  names,  we  may  feel  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
that  there  is  no  element  of  extortion  in  such  a  case. 
Certainly  an  examination  of  the  public  debts  of  the 
world  (including  municipal  debts),  of  the  rates  paid  by 
borrowers,  and  the  rates  obtainable  by  business  enterprise, 
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makes  it  exceedingly  questionable  whether  the  interest 
paid  to  many  holders  of  public  funds  has  not  come  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  extortion,  according  to  the  criterion 
laid  down. 

14.  In  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  extortion  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  capital,   I  fear  that  the  only 
suggestion  I  have  to  offer,  is  that  it  is  well  to  be  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  this  evil ;  and  that  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  is  most  easily  to  be  met  by  the  indirect  efforts 
of  good   citizens,   either   by  the   influence   of    public 
opinion,  or  by  the  force  of  legislative  measures.     The 
pressure  which  falls  on  the  workers  is  a  social  pressure, 
and  can,  for  the  most  part,  not  be  removed  by  direct 
individual   effort.      But  assuming  that  the   necessary 
outlay  is  made,  all  that  is  earned  by  business  enterprise, 
however   large,  is   fairly  earned,  and  the  capitalist  is 
entitled  to  the  contingent  gains  that  accrue  from  his 
enterprise. 

15.  In   the   foregoing   remarks,  I   have    given    an 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  capitalist's  gains  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  is  current  in  ordinary  economic 
treatises.     The  modern  economist  regards  interest  as 
normal  and  fundamental,  and  adds  on   remuneration 
for  business  risks.     I  regard  remuneration  for  business 
risk  as  fundamental — it  is  this  that  justifies,  to  my 
mind,  the  gain  of  capitalists ;  interest  paid  by  a  man 
who  trades  on  borrowed  capital,  is  a  sum  he  assigns 
out  of  his  expected  earnings.    If  the  sum  thus  assigned 
absorbs  all  the  earnings  and  more,  there  is  actual  ex- 
tortion as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  thus  the  ordinary  rate 
of  business  earnings  gives  the  criterion  as  to  what  the 
lender  of  capital  may  fairly  ask,  it  lets  us  see  where 
possible  unfairness  in  the  rate  of  return  comes  in. 
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I  am  thus  led  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  wrong  and 
the  not-wrong  of  the  rate  of  return  similar  to  that 
which  I  stated  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  investment. 
The  man  who  bargains  in  open  market,  and  obtains  a 
high  rate  of  return,  is  not  to  be  condemned  ;  but  the 
scrupulous  man — and  we  would  all  do  well  to  be  more 
scrupulous  where  gain  is  concerned — will  desire  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  being  extortionate  even  accidentally, 
and  by  changes  of  circumstance. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  discuss  ethical  principles ;  it 
may  supply  a  convenient  summary  of  the  whole  if  I 
conclude  by  laying  down  a  practical  maxim  which  rests 
on  them.  So  long  as  a  man  is  content  with  contingent 
gain — that  is,  with  the  money  actually  earned  by  the 
use  of  his  capital — the  danger  of  direct  oppression  is 
entirely  excluded ;  ordinary  shares  and  preference 
shares  are  of  this  character.  If  he  bargains  for  a  fixed 
rate  of  return — like  the  debenture-holder,  or  the 
mortgagee,  or  the  holder  of  public  funds — he  may 
become  extortionate  through  accidental  circumstances, 
but  he  is  least  likely  to  do  so  if  he  lends  to  very 
wealthy  bodies,  and  only  bargains  for  a  very  low  rate  of 
return. 
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"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy  :  the  Lord 
shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble." — PSALM  xli.  1. 

THE  example  of  Mr.  John  Crane  seems  to  me 
most  worthy  to  be  followed,  not  merely  for  what  he 
did,  but  chiefly  for  his  manner  of  doing  it :  there  is 
such  evident  care  taken  to  provide  that  his  benefaction 
should  be  used  to  aid  those  who  really  needed  a  helping 
hand,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  best  way.  We  shall  keep 

1  Preached  before  the  Corporation  of  Cambridge  in  Great  S. 
Mary's,  on  Tuesday,  October  8th,  1889. 

John  Crane,  Esq.,  M.A.,  by  his  will  dated  the  26th  June,  1651, 
directed  his  executors  to  buy  lands  and  tenements,  the  revenues 
whereof  in  every  fifth  year  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  to 
raise  a  stock  of  ,£200  to  be  applied  in  loans  to  ten  young  fnen, 
without  interest  for  twenty  years,  towards  setting  them  up  ;  and 
when  such  stock  should  have  been  raised,  he  directed  the  said 
revenues  to  be  given  and  bestowed  upon  honest  poor  men  that  be 
in  prison  for  debt,  or  old  women,  or  the  relief  of  poor  men  in 
want,  or  to  relieve  them  out  of  prison  for  debt ;  and  he  desired 
those  intrusted  in  this  business,  as  they  will  answer  it  before 
God,  that  they  relieve  the  most  honest,  godliest,  and  religious 
men  and  women  in  the  town  that  have  lived  well  and  had  a  good 
report,  being  fallen  in  decay  by  some  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
not  to  give  it  to  dissembling  and  hypocritical  persons.  Moreover, 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  20th  September,  1651,  he  gave  40s. 
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his  memory  in  mind  to  the  best  purpose  if  we  endeavour 
to  do  for  the  changed  circumstances  of  our  day  what  he 
did  for  the  simpler  conditions  of  his  time,  and  give 
earnest  and  kindly  thought,  real  consideration,  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  poor. 

So  far  as  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  concerned  there 
was  a  large  class  for  whom  Mr.  Crane  felt  that  provision 
was  already  made — so  far  as  provision  was  possible. 
The  great  Elizabethan  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  was  established.  After  two  centuries  of  excellent 
working  it  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  terrible  strain 
which  came  on  the  resources  of  the  country  at  the  end 
of  last  century  and  beginning  of  this,  and  as  it  fell  to 
pieces  it  was  more  and  more  abused  ;  but  still  we  should 
never  forget  what  a  grand  scheme  it  was,  or  how 
thoroughly  sound  its  main  principles.  It  sought  to 
provide  work  for  those  who  were  able  to  work,  relief  for 
those  who  could  not,  and  punishment  for  those  who 
would  not,  and  in  a  great  measure  it  succeeded  ;  it  is  a 
glory  to  England  that  provision  is  made  even  for  the 
undeserving  poor — that  effort  is  systematically  made  to 
prevent  any  one  from  starving.  It  had  not  been  so  in 
still  older  days,  when  the  spasmodic  charity  of  the  rich, 
and  the  occasional  doles  at  the  monastery  gates,  were 
all  that  the  destitute  had  to  look  to.  So  while  in 
earlier  Christian  legend,  we  read  of  saints  who  showed 
their  charity  by  giving  food  indiscriminately  to  the 

to  this  town  every  such  fifth  year  to  have  a  sermon  that  year  to 
invite  other  men  to  do  the  like. 

Mr.  Crane  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1652,  and  his  executors  in 
1658  purchased  an  estate  at  Fleet  and  Holbeach,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  the  rents  of  which  are  in  this  present  year  payable  to 
this  town  for  the  charitable  purposes  above  expressed. 
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hungry,  the  duty  of  relieving  desperate  poverty  had 
been  so  far  undertaken  by  the  State  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
John  Crane,  that  his  Christian  benevolence  could  take 
another  form,  and  he  could  try  to  discriminate  those 
whose  cases  required  special  help. 

A  great  deal  of  ignorant  and  careless  criticism  is 
sometimes  uttered  about  the  administration  of  poor, 
relief  by  those  who,  perhaps,  have  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  workhouse,  and  never  attempted  to  fulfil  the 
onerous  duties  of  guardian.  And  this  one  may  say,  it  is 
the  poor-law  system  of  the  country  which  renders 
discriminating  charity  possible ;  unless  provision  of 
some  sort  is  made  for  all,  we  have  no  right  to  let  one 
fellow  creature  starve  to  death,  while  we  provide 
additional  care  for  another.  The  older  benefactions  for 
relieving  the  poor,  which  did  not  take  the  Elizabethan 
scheme  into  account,  and  which  provided  for  doles  to  all 
and  sundry,  of  bread  and  coals,  perhaps,  or  clothes,  were 
very  likely  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  days  when 
there  was  no  systematic  relief  of  absolute  necessity. 
And  yet  how  bad  they  were  and  are  ;  relief  that  is  given 
and  that  shows  the  real  sympathy  of  a  living  human  heart 
with  a  destitute  neighbour,  is  a  real  blessing — a  double 
blessing  ;  the  things  bestowed  tell  of  genuine  consider- 
ation, of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others ;  they  are  the 
expression  of  real  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  they 
express  goes  far  to  soothe  the  misery  of  the  poor,  it  may 
be  remembered  and  treasured  long  after  the  gift  has 
been  used  and  consumed.  But  relief  that  comes  from 
the  benefactions  of  the  dead,  relief  that  can  be  demanded 
as  a  right,  from  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  breeds 
no  kindly  response  in  the  receiver — it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  be  grateful  to  a  balance  at  a  banker's — and 
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such  relief  does  give  rise  to  many  quarrels  and 
jealousies  among  the  recipients.  Even  in  the  case  of 
largess  indiscriminately  given  at  a  birthday  or  a 
wedding,  it  is  the  sense  of  real  sympathy,  the  real  wish 
that  others  should  share  our  joy  that  gives  its  value  to 
the  gift,  that  sanctifies  the  gift.  Only  so  far  as  they 
tell  of  pity  and  consideration  for  the  poor  do  the  things 
that  are  bestowed  bring  a  sense  of  blessing;  and 
indiscriminate  doles,  provided  from  a  fund,  have  no  such 
influence.  Mr.  Crane  may  have  seen  much  of  the  evil 
they  did,  and  he  tried  to  limit  his  benefaction  to  the 
deserving  poor. 

The  three  special  classes  of  those  whose  wants  Mr. 
Crane  endeavoured  to  relieve  were — (1)  Honest  poor 
men  in  prison  for  debt;  and  (2)  Old  men  and  old 
women  who  had  fallen  into  want  by  some  extraordinary 
occasion ;  and,  thirdly — if  we  take  into  account,  as  we 
well  may  in  this  place,1  the  benefaction  of  this  generous 
apothecary  to  the  University — he  desired  to  provide  a 
fund  which  should  be  carefully  administered  for  the 
relief  of  sick  scholars.  He  showed  his  consideration 
for  the  poor  by  discriminating  three  distinct  classes  of 
those  who  were  thoroughly  deserving  and  yet  were  in 
need  of  aid. 

Here,  again,  we  may  notice  how  the  changed 
circumstances  of  our  times  affect  the  form  which  charity 
is  required  to  take.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  changes  in  the  bankruptcy  laws 
which  have  occurred  in  the  last  two  hundred  years 
have  entirely  done  away  with  that  class  who  chiefly  and 

1  Mr.  John  Crane  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  parish  of  Great 
S.  Mary's.  The  expense  of  re-casting  the  bells  and  enlarging  the 
peal  was  defrayed  from  funds  which  he  had  bequeathed. 
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who  deservedly  moved  Mr.  Crane's  pity.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  man  who,  perhaps  through  misfortune, 
has  fallen  into  debt,  to  be  condemned  to  suffer  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  time ;  the  honest  poor  men,  that 
were  in  prison  for  debt,  and  that  fared  hardly  there, 
were,  indeed,  objects  of  commiseration ;  it  was  a  work 
of  charity  to  pay  their  debts  and  set  them  free  again ; 
but  that  is  not  a  work  of  charity  for  the  present  day. 

The  second  class  for  whom  provision  was  made  have 
not  ceased  and  are  not  likely  altogether  to  cease ;  they 
are  the  very  folk  whom  all  would  wish  to  help,  on 
whose  behalf  abundant  charity  would  always  be  forth- 
coming in  this  land;  the  good  and  honest  men  and 
women  who  have  fallen  into  decay  by  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion.  But  any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with 
the  administering  of  charity,  whether  as  the  trustee  of 
large  funds  or  as  the  parish  priest  who  bestows 
communion  alms,  must  have  felt  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  discriminating  on  these  very  points  to 
which  Mr.  Crane  called  attention — the  cause  of  poverty^ 
and  the  character  of  the  applicant.  For  the  causes  of 
poverty  are  not  simple  now ;  they  are  generally  partly 
fault,  and  partly  misfortune ;  unforeseen  disaster  has 
perhaps  given  the  finishing  stroke,  but  it  is  rarely  the 
sole  reason  for  destitution ;  and  who  will  venture  to 
assert  before  God  or  man  that  he  has  relieved  the 
honest,  godliest,  and  most  religious,  while  yet  he  has 
successfully  refused  the  demands  of  dissembling  and 
hypocritical  persons. 

There  was,  perhaps,  less  difficulty  in  this  matter  in 
Mr.  Crane's  time,  when  the  town  was  so  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now,  and  when  people  moved  so  little  from 
place  to  place,  but  for  the  most  part  lived  and  died  in 
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the  town  where  they  were  born ;  there  was  common 
knowledge  of  character  and  conduct  on  which  it  was 
pussible  to  depend  ;  but  now,  it  is  far  harder.  And  yet 
we  must  remember  that  expedients  have  been  devised 
which  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  :  the  machinery  of 
Charity  Organization  is  fairly  perfect  on  this  side,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sort 
of  life  which  destitute  persons  have  lived,  even  when 
they  come  from  a  great  distance.  By  patient  inquiry 
much  can  be  done  to  discriminate  those  whom  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  help,  the  thoroughly 
deserving  poor ;  while  by  fostering  friendly  societies  of 
every  kind,  medical  clubs,  benefit  societies  for  men,  and 
also  for  women,  we  may  be  taking  the  best  means  to 
prevent  the  hard  working  and  industrious  from  suc- 
cumbing when  some  extraordinary  occasion  overtakes 
them.  It  is  certainly  in  this  way  that  provision  can 
best  be  made  for  those  who  fall  into  sickness,  and  for 
the  extra  expense  which  it  entails. 

And  this  leads  one  to  the  last  point — to  the  special 
form  which  consideration  for  the  poor  may  take  in  our 
time ;  we  may  set  ourselves  io  prevent  poverty.  Mediaeval 
charity  showed  us  indiscriminate  giving  to  the  poor. 
John  Crane  is  a  bright  example  of  discriminating 
consideration  for  special  classes  of  the  poor  ;  it  is  for  us 
to  let  our  efforts  take  a  step  farther,  and  deeper,  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  poverty  and  try  to  check  them ; 
and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Crane  to  some  extent 
realized ;  he  set  aside  a  sum  which  might  year  after 
year  provide  what  was  then  sufficient  capital  to  set 
young  men  up  in  business,  this  capital  to  be  lent 
gratuitously  and  only  to  be  repaid  after  twenty  years. 
Just  as  other  benefactors  to  our  town  have  left  money 
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to  enable  boys  to  be  apprenticed  and  learn  a  trade,  so 
Mr.  Crane  desired  to  enable  journeymen  to  start  on 
their  own  account,  or  others  to  stock  and  open  shops  of 
their  own.  The  precise  working  of  this  experiment  in 
the  past,  the  precise  value  of  such  attempts  iu  the 
present  day,  are  subjects  of  much  interest;  but  now  I 
only  allude  to  them  as  they  furnish  an  illustration  of 
what  much  modern  charity  has  come  to  be — the  effort 
to  give  others  such  a  lift  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
provide  against  destitution  for  themselves. 

For  when  we  look  not  at  the  relief  of  poverty  merely,! 
but  at  the  prevention  of  poverty,  we  may  see  that  this  '; 
is  best  accomplished  by  calling  forth  self-help  ;  that  any 
kind  of  gift  which  weakens  self-help  may  be  a  real 
temporary  relief,  but  is  a  permanent  injury,  since,  it 
breeds  poverty  far  more  rapidly  than  it  relieves  it. 
Any  fund,  however  carefully  the  trust  is  framed,  may  be 
thus  abused ;  it  may  lead  struggling  men  and  women  to 
rely  on  their  chances  of  assistance  from  this  source,  and 
thus  weaken  their  efforts  to  do  their  best  for  themselves. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to  get  houses  in 
any  one  parish,  even  affecting  the  rents  of  property 
there  because  it  is  "  a  good  parish  to  be  in "  and  the 
doles  are  large,  or  there  is  a  chance  of  an  alms  house, 
one  sees  that  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
founders  of  benefactions,  however  careful  and  thoughtful 
they  may  be,  can  never  guard  against  the  indirect  evil 
which  may  occur  from  the  weakening  of  self-reliance. 
Even  if  the  administration  is  as  careful  and  upright  as 
possible,  as  careful  as  Mr.  Crane  desired  in  his  solemn 
words,  there  are  possibilities  of  mischief,  which  are  none 
the  less  real  because  they  are  indirect.  The  danger  is 
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so  real  that  it  may  warn  us  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  duty  by  making  provision  with  our 
goods  for  the  poor,  after  death.  There  have  been  many 
good  and  charitable  men  who  have  striven  to  provide 
that  the  kindnesses  they  wrought  during  life  shall  be 
perpetuated  after  death ;  but  it  cannot  be.  There  have 
been  others  who  have  never  cherished  a  considerate 
thought  and  have  only  gathered  for  themselves,  who 
have  attempted  to  make  up  by  the  gifts  of  their  dying 
hands  for  long  years  of  selfishness;  but  such  charity 
is  not  blessed.  It  is  in  our  life  and  while  we  live 
that  we  can  best  consider  the  poor ;  let  us  do  good 
while  we  have  opportunity  ;  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work. 

Does  it  seem  that  my  words  have  rather  tended  to 
discourage  any  from  admiring  the  example  of  Mr.  Crane 
and  doing  the  like  ?  Indeed  I  trust  it  is  not  so ;  I 
would  adjure  you  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  to  do 
as  he  did,  but  better,  with  the  greater  wisdom  which  is 
bred  of  longer  experience.  Just  as  his  discriminating 
charity  was  wiser  and  better  than  the  indiscriminate 
doles  which  other  benefactors  had  provided,  so  is  the 
preventive  charity  which  tries  to  attack  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  countermine  them  better  than  either.  We 
must  give  to  the  poor,  but  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
giving  money  or  leaving  money,  for  we  must  give 
thought  and  sympathy  and  care,  first  and  chiefly  ;  if 
we  give  these  things  truly,  that  are  so  hard  to  give,  we 
shall  not  be  niggardly  with  material  aid  also.  Mr. 
Crane  gave  careful  thought  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
as  he  saw  them  in  his  day ;  let  us  do  the  same  ;  let  us 
remember  that  human  beings  cannot  be  rigidly  classed 
into  the  deserving  and  undeserving,  the  good  and 
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unfortunate  on  one  side,  the  vicious  on  the  other;  only 
God  can  thus  separate  the  sheep  and  goats ;  each  human 
sufferer  is  a  new  problem  to  be  dealt  with  personally,  to 
be  thought  over  individually.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
so  to  bear  the  troubles  of  others  in  one's  mind,  to  try 
and  think  out  what  is  best  for  each,  to  refuse  to  stave 
off  pressure  by  money  gifts  that  only  appease  and  do 
not  relieve  the  wants.  But  it  is  to  such  charity  as  this, 
such  consideration  for  the  poor,  that  we  shall  devote 
ourselves  if  we  really  wish  to  do  our  best  for  them  and 
thus  to  fulfil  our  duty  as  Christian  men. 

But  though  the  individual  cases  differ,  there  are 
fatal  and  depressing  tendencies  at  work  which  affect 
many  cases,  and  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some  of  us  to  try 
to  serve  the  poor  by  fixing  attention  on  these.  In 
England  generally  at  the  present  time  one  chief  cause 
of  poverty  is  irregularity  of  employment,  induced  by 
fluctuations  of  trade.  The  man  who  is  condemned  for 
weeks  to  idleness  will  often  get  far  behindhand,  and  be 
so  forced  to  strip  his  house  of  its  comforts  that  it  may 
be  months  before  he  can  get  free  from  debt  or  regain 
his  former  position.  In  Cambridge,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  town,  the  fluctuations  of  employ- 
ment are  more  striking  than  in  most  other  places,  and 
it  is  well  worth  consideration  whether  some  modification 
of  the  existing  arrangements  might  not  reduce  the  long 
vacation  periods,  when  little  or  nothing  is  coming  in  to 
many  homes,  and  when  the  family  is  thrown  into  arrears 
of  every  kind. 

There  is  another  local  evil  which  is  still  worse,  and 
which  is  increasing.  In  Cambridge,  unlike  any  other 
town  in  England,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  remunerative 
employment  for  middle-aged  married  women  as  bed- 
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makers  and  helps.1     They  are  tempted  to  leave  their 
homes  to  become  the  breadwinners  of  the  family,  with 

1  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  Cambridge, 
adopted  by  the  Ruridecanal  Chapter,  March  4th,  1889. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  working  and  effects 
of  the  system  of  employing  women  as  servants  in  colleges  beg  to 
report : — 

That  they  have  conferred  with  several  of  the  deans  and  other 
officials  of  various  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  have  instituted 
inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  expense  of  service  in  colleges 
elsewhere. 

In  their  discussions  there  has  been  ample  evidence  of  grave 
evils  connected  with  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the  domestic 
life  of  college  servants  is  concerned. 

First,  from  the  number  of  married  men  who  come  to  be  de- 
pendent on  their  wives'  earnings  and  live  as  mere  idlers,  while  the 
women  frequently  suffer  from  over-exertion  and  exposure. 

Second,  from  the  neglect  of  infants  and  young  children  whose 
mothers  are  forced  to  leave  them  prematurely,  to  return  to  work 
at  college. 

Third,  from  the  deficient  education  of  the  children,  who  are  apt 
to  be  irregular  in  attendance  at  school. 

Fourth,  from  the  insufficient  care  and  supervision  exercised  over 
elder  girls  at  a  critical  time  of  life. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  very  many  college  servants  have 
struggled  most  successfully  to  maintain  a  respectable  home,  despite 
the  special  difficulties  connected  with  their  work ;  but  they  believe 
that  the  present  system,  as  a  system,  is  demoralizing  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  they  would 
urge  the  Chapter  to  press  on  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  the 
desirability  of  gradually  substituting  some  other  system  of  service 
as  opportunity  arises. 

The  committee  find  that  the  employment  of  women  is  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  Oxford  colleges,  and  that  at  Dublin 
the  authorities  are  also  substituting  men  for  women  servants  on 
the  staircases.  While  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the 
two  systems  is  extremely  difficult,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
expense  of  the  Oxford  system  is  greater  than  that  at  Cambridge. 
In  some  cases  the  men  receive  higher  payments  than  women  here, 
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consequences  that  are  most  disastrous.  I  doubt  if  in 
any  other  town  there  are  so  many  idle,  loafing  men  who 
habitually  subsist  on  their  wives'  earnings ;  while  the 
young  children  are  too  often  neglected,  or  the  elder 
girls  suffer  from  the  want  of  parental  supervision. 
There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  another  system  of  service  in  colleges,  which 
could  make  the  husband  the  breadwinner  and  leave  the 
mother  free  to  attend  to  the  wants,  moral  and  material, 
of  the  children.  Such  a  gradual  revolution  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  most  important  results  in  elevating  the 
condition  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town. 

Our  circumstances  change  from  age  to  age,  and  as 
things  change,  the  forms  which  our  consideration  for  the 
poor  should  take,  must  alter  too.  All  charity  is  good, 
just  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  real  care  for 
others ;  and  those  forms  of  charity  are  best  that  show 
the  deepest,  most  anxious  thought  for  their  needs- 
Indiscriminate  charity  is  better  than  none ;  it  tells  of 
spasmodic  sympathy  with  want.  Discriminating  charity 
is  better;  it  tells  of  anxiety  to  help  those  who  suffer 
most  pitiably,  because  with  least  fault  of  their  own ;  but 
the  anxious  forethought  which  would  fain  prevent,  as 
well  as  relieve,  is  the  most  arduous,  the  hardest,  the 
best  of  all. 

but  they  look  after  a  larger  number  of  rooms,  and  the  payments 
appear  to  include  remuneration  for  waiting  in  hall,  and  for  duties 
that  are  not  performed  by  bedmakers,  but  by  gyps.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  believe  that  there  need  be  no  in- 
superable obstacle  to  gradually  substituting  a  system  of  service 
which  should  leave  the  wives  of  college  servants  free  to  attend  to 
their  domestic  duties. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  have,  like 
myself,  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  composition 
of  sermons  that  they  lose  the  power  of  expressing  their 
ideas  in  any  other  form.  When  I  tried  to  think  a  little 
about  what  I  should  say  to  you  to-night,  I  insensibly 
began  looking  around  for  some  sort  of  text ;  and  I  hit 
on  the  very  thing  I  -wanted  in  a  little  bit  of  dialogue 
which  occurs  in  that  most  charming  book,  The  Dark 
Ages.  "  The  Monks,"  says  the  march-of-intellect  man, 
"  were  abominably  illiterate."  "  Well,  good  friend," 
Dr.  Maitland  retorts,  "  and  if  you  are  not  so  yourself,  be 
thankful  for  it  in  proportion  as  you  are  sure  that  you 
are  the  better  for  your  learning."  (p.  158.) 

You  have  as  I  understand  attended  University 
Extension  Lectures  for  several  years.  In  what  way  are 
you  the  better  for  your  learning  ?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  this  education  ?  What  is  the  good  of  it 
to  you  ?  And  it  really  is  worth  while  to  ask  these 
questions  because  there  have  been  a  great  many  people 
who  are  more  or  less  jealous  of  education  and  think  it 

1  Address  to  the  University  Extension  Students  at  Guildford, 
2  April,  1891. 
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does  more  harm  than  good.  They  enumerate  instances 
of  men  of  great  learning  who  were  absurdly  useless  on 
all  practical  occasions  ;  they  tell  of  their  own  experience 
at  school,  or  of  their  son's  expensive  education  which  does 
not  seem  to  them  to  fit  the  boys  for  any  possible  path 
in  the  world ;  they  point  to  cases  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  spoiled  by  education  and  to  fancy  themselves  above 
their  work.  And  so  we  find  not  a  few  sensible  men 
who  are  more  or  less  suspicious  of  education  altogether  ; 
while  there  are  many  others,  who  are  ready  to  condemn 
much  of  our  existing  education,  for  rich  or  poor,  as  con- 
ducted on  unsound  methods  and  as  productive  of  mis- 
chievous results.  Such  opinions  are  surely  common 
enough ;  we  find  them  in  every  newspaper  and  hear 
them  on  all  sides ;  and  if,  as  is  so  commonly  asserted, 
there  may  be  education  that  does  no  good,  or  even  more 
harm  than  good,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face  and  try  to  see  where  the  possible  good 
and  where  the  possible  evils  of  education  lie.  How 
far  are  we  the  better  for  our  learning,  and  how  far  are 
we  not  ? 

Now  of  course  we  all  know  the  stock  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  good  of  such  education  as  is  given 
at  University  Extension  Lectures  ?  Every  one  is  ready  to 
reply  that  the  teaching  widens  the  mind,  and  takes  each 
of  us  away  from  our  own  immediate  circle  of  interest  to 
put  us  in  touch  with  the  great  world  beyond.  Those  who 
in  successive  winters  go  to  courses  of  lectures  on  different 
subjects  may  come  in  time  to  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
interests ;  and  to  be  able  to  follow  and  appreciate  the 
advances  that  are  made  in  many  different  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  are  many  people  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion who  cannot  explain  off-hand  the  precise  additions 
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to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  which  are  due  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  real  importance  of  the  recently-recovered 
work  of  Aristotle's  ;  or  the  probable  merit  of  Dr.  Koch's 
treatment.  How  many  of  us  have  to  say  of  each  of 
these  things,  "  Oh,  it's  not  in  my  line  ;  I  really  don't 
understand  anything  about  it."  But  surely  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  about  any  new  discovery 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  specialists,  and  in  being 
able  to  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  progress  that  is 
going  on  in  our  own  day.  But  we  cannot  do  this  at  all, 
unless  we  have  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  different 
branches  of  literature,  science  and  art. 

There  was  a  friend  of  mine  once  who  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  education  on 
a  somewhat  original  plan ;  he  made  a  point  of  con- 
science of  reading  the  whole  of  the  Times  every  day 
and  looking  up  as  many  as  possible  of  the  things  which 
he  did  not  understand  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
He  grew  in  time  to  be  a  man  who  was  remarkably  well- 
informed,  and  who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  subjects.  He  knew  enough 
about  every  possible  subject,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  make 
him  anxious  to  know  more.  Education,  even  such  a 
desultory  education  as  he  gave  himself,  may  do  a  great 
deal  to  widen  the  intellectual  sympathies. 

But  education  does  not  necessarily  widen  our  in- 
tellectual sympathies  ;  it  sometimes  seems  only  to  give 
a  new  direction  to  a  man's  mind,  and  to  leave  it  as 
narrow  as  it  was ;  the  new  interest  only  seems  to  drive 
an  old  one  out,  and  to  make  the  man  or  woman  not  less 
narrow-minded,  but  only  narrow-minded  in  a  different 
sort  of  way.  If  our  education  inclines  us  to  regard  our- 
selves as  very  superior  persons,  if  our  mental  cultivation 
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throws  us  out  of  sympathy  with  ordinary  evcry-day  folk, 
and  leads  us  to  live  a  life  apart  from  them,  and  as  we 
fancy  above  them,  then  it  has  not  got  a  widening  effect 
on  us.  It  is  well  to  reach  a  new  point  of  view,  and  to 
see  something  more  clearly  than  we  did  ;  but  it  is  not  well 
to  lose  any  of  the  old  interests.  Our  education  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  if  it  only  substitutes  one  interest 
for  another,  instead  of  opening  up  new  ranges  of  thought 
in  addition  to  the  old  ones. 

I  think  I  can  exemplify  what  I  mean  by  reference 
to  a  science  on  which  I  used  to  lecture  to  University 
Extension  audiences — Political  Economy.  This  science 
investigates  the  subject  of  material  wealth  and  the 
manner  in  which  wealth  is  produced  and  divided 
in  our  modern  Society,  and  it  states  the  laws  which 
describe  the  regular  ways  in  which  material  wealth 
is  accumulated  and  used  in  our  modern  society,  and 
will  be  accumulated  and  used,  so  long  as  our  modern 
society  remains  unaltered  or  but  little  altered.  Now 
material  wealth  is  a  very  important  thing  ;  we  cannot 
have  high  culture,  or  good  conditions  of  life,  or  great 
national  power  without  it.  But  although  it  is  a  very 
important  element  in  life  it  is  only  one  element ;  and  the 
man  who  takes  a  purely  economic  standpoint  and  lays 
down  the  law  on  all  sorts  of  social  matters  from  this 
standpoint  is  very  narrow-minded  in  spite  of  his  learning 
and  possibly  because  of  it.  He  will  talk  about  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  condemn  the  action  of 
philanthropists  or  trades  unionists  off-hand  because  of 
some  economic  principle  he  can  quote.  But  the 
philanthropist  and  the  unionist  and  the  statesman 
may  all  be  thinking  of  something  greater  than 
material  wealth,  they  may  be  considering  how  to  benefit 
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man.  The  economist  is  really  narrowed  by  his  learning 
if  he  allows  himself  to  forget  that  wealth  is  only  an 
element  in  human  life  and  not  the  whole  of  it ;  yet 
all  the  same  he  may  go  on  prating  about  economic 
laws  and  the  terrible  ignorance  of  those  who  don't 
talk  about  them  too.  A  man  is  not  wide-minded 
because  he  deals  in  sweeping  generalizations  about 
universal  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  he  is  only 
wide-minded  if  he  has  many  intellectual  interests  and 
quick  intellectual  sympathies. 

There  are  other  people  who  seem  to  believe  that  there 
are  special  kinds  of  information  which  enlarge  the  mind 
and  that  they  become  particularly  wide-minded  if  they 
talk  about  very  big  numbers ;  and  that  it  enlarges  our 
conception  of  the  universe  to  think  about  fixed  stars,  and 
how  long  a  cannon  ball  would  take  to  travel  to  the  nearest 
of  them.  But  after  all  a  straight  line  is  a  very  simple 
thing  and  if  you  draw  that  line  out  and  out  for  millions 
of  miles,  you  don't  get  complicated  relationships.  The 
pleasure  of  talking  about  vast  distances  and  vast  magni- 
tudes is  childish  at  best — it  is  no  sign  of  an  enlarged 
mind.1  There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  fascination 
which  numbers  seem  to  exercise  on  some  minds.  There 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  telescope  and  poses  among 
his  acquaintances  for  an  authority  on  astronomy.  His 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  intense  interest  in  Jupiter 
and  Jupiter's  moons.  "  Wonderful  planet  it  must  be,"  he 
says,  "  to  have  four  moons,  when  our  earth  has  only  one." 
He  treats  Jupiter  as  a  sort  of  private  exhibition  of  his 
own  and  classifies  the  intellectual  attainments  of  his 
neighbours  according  to  their  interest  in  Jupiter.  "  The 
other  night,"  he  will  say,  "  Jones  was  passing  my  little 
1  Hegel,  Logik,  Werke,  III.,  259. 
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place,  and  I  got  him  to  come  in  and  showed  him  Jupiter's 
moons.  '  Dear  me,'  he  said,  '  I  never  knew  that  Jupiter 
had  any  moons  before,  let  alone  four.'  "  And  then  he  will 
descant  on  the  ignorance  of  Jones  and  what  a  strange 
thing  it  is  that  a  man  who  is  a  bank  director,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  should  not  know  all  about  Jupiter's 
moons.  "  Abominably  ignorant  isn't  he  ?  "  And  to  this 
there  is  but  one  reply  possible.  "  Well,  my  good  friend, 
and  if  you  know  that  Jupiter  has  four  moons  be  thankful 
for  it  in  proportion  as  you  are  the  better  for  the  know- 
ledge." Knowledge  does  not  always  widen  the  mind  ;  if 
it  makes  us  self-conceited  and  diminishes  our  sympathies, 
it  makes  us  narrower  than  we  were  before.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  education  instead  of  widening  the  mind 
should  leave  folks  narrow-minded  and  merely  make 
them  pretentious. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  a  pity  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  supposition  that  our  minds  are  in 
some  mysterious  way  being  enlarged  by  our  learning 
and  that  we  are  becoming  less  narrow.  It  may  be  so 
or  it  may  not ;  but  we  may  look  more  closely  at  the 
matter  and  try  to  note  the  special  way  in  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  the  better  for  our  learning  ;  and  here  the 
discourse  naturally  falls  into  two  heads,  for  we  may  be 
better  as  regards  what  we  are  ourselves  and  better  as 
regards  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  world. 

I.  It  is  very  common  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
instruction,  or  the  obtaining  of  information,  and  educa- 
tion, or  the  improvement  of  our  own  powers ;  and  when 
I  speak  about  our  being  better  for  our  learning  our- 
selves, it  is  of  course  obvious  that  I  am  thinking  speci- 
ally of  the  improvement  of  mental  powers  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  not  knowing  about  many  things  that 
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concerns  us  so  much  as  the  quickening  of  powers 
which  are  brought  into  play  in  knowing  anything. 
Still  less  should  we  be  content  with  merely  apprehend- 
ing the  results  that  have  been  reached  by  other  people's 
thinking  ;  we  want  to  learn  to  think  clearly  and  syste- 
matically for  ourselves.  There  is  but  little  education  in 
imbibing  the  conclusions  which  other  people  have  worked 
out ;  we  ought  at  least  to  follow  the  steps  in  their  pro- 
cesses so  that  we  may  exercise  our  mental  powers 
actively  and  on  our  own  account.  It  is  a  grand  thing 
to  have  a  good  memory,  so  as  to  take  in  and  to  retain  what 
one  hears  and  what  one  reads  ;  there  is  no  more  import- 
ant mental  power  than  that  of  memory.  But  there  are 
other  sides  of  mental  life  which  ought  to  be  brought  into 
play  as  well ;  and  education  is  very  imperfect  if  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  learning  by  rote,  and  is  not  directed  towards 
improving  the  powers  of  observation,  of  reasoning,  of 
criticism,  and  of  weighing  evidence. 

There  are  some  studies  which  give  more  play  to  one 
and  some  which  give  more  play  to  others  of  these  in- 
tellectual powers ;  though  it  is  'unnecessary  to  attempt 
any  detailed  classification,  it  is  easy  to  show  by  a  few 
illustrations  what  sort  of  betterment  we  ought  to  expect 
from  pursuing  certain  particular  branches  of  knowledge. 

1.  A  great  gain,  which  we  may  expect  from  following 
almost  any  branch  of  Natural  Science,  is  the  improve- 
ment in  our  powers  of  observation ;  we  shall  learn 
to  see  things  and  to  hear  things  which  we  would  not 
have  noticed  at  all,  unless  we  had  learned  to  direct 
our  attention  to  them.  To  take  the  most  ordinary 
matters  of  observation ;  how  very  few  people  there  are 
who  can  distinguish  and  name  the  various  birds  in  their 
neighbourhood  and  who  are  really  familiar  with  their 
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different  notes ;  and  how  very  few  who  notice  the 
different  colour  of  the  stars  as  a  sailor  knows  them. 
Children  at  first  will  hardly  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  could  not 
describe  the  differences,  if  they  did  observe  them. 
There  is  a  great  education  of  faculty  in  learning  to 
note  such  differences  and  to  describe  intelligently 
what  you  have  been  able  to  see.  As  all  empirical 
science  rests  on  observation,  often  on  minute  obser- 
vations made  through  a  microscope  or  on  distant 
observations,  it  is  true  that  the  student  of  any  physical 
science,  who  really  studies  it  and  is  not  content  with 
cramming  it  up  in  a  book,  is  sure  to  be  the  better  for  it 
so  far  as  his  powers  of  observation  go.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  not  got  such  delicacy  of  perception  as  ever  to 
become  a  realiy  skilled  observer.  But  whatever  his 
faculties  are  to  start  with,  they  are  sure  to  be  improved 
by  the  pursuit  of  such  investigations,  and  thus  he  will 
himself  be  the  better  for  his  learnings. 

2.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  study  of  literature, 
English  literature  or  any  other  literature,  ought  to  result 
not  merely  in  our  knowing  about  a  number  of  authors 
and  the  time  they  lived  and  the  things  they  wrote 
about,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wrote  ;  it  ought 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  really  best  worth  read- 
ing so  that  we  can  ourselves  discriminate  between  that 
which  is  worth  dwelling  upon  and  reading  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  literature  which  merely  spoils  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  It  was  the  fashion  some 
time  ago  for  eminent  men  to  make  lists  of  the  hundred 
best  books,  and  it  is  of  course  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  or  Sir  John  Lubbock  or 
Professor  Ruskin  thought  best  worth  reading.  But  it 
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is  a  much  better  thing  to  have  a  well-formed  judg- 
ment of  one's  own  and  a  power  of  discriminating  for 
one's  self;  and  the  study  of  literature  will  not  really  have 
served  its  purpose  with  any  of  us,  if  it  has  merely  pro- 
vided us  with  a  subject  of  small  talk  or  a  fund  of  quota- 
tions, and  has  not  helped  to  give  us  a  better  standard 
of  taste  and  a  clearer  power  of  discriminating,  so  that 
we  shall  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what  is  worth  spend- 
ing time  upon  and  what  is  not. 

The  ordinary  British  tourist  who  goes  to  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  in  Florence,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  conscientious 
person  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  and  acquaint  himself 
with  the  great  works  of  Italian  Art.  His  method  is  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  pictures  and  to  read  the  remarks 
which  Baedeker  makes,  giving  a  hasty  glance  of  verifica- 
tion to  see  that  he  was  reading  about  the  right  picture. 
If  he  has  a  very  good  memory  he  may  come  away  with 
some  sort  of  a  hazy  recollection  of  certain  things  that 
he  was  told  he  ought  to  admire.  So  far  as  he  recollects, 
he  did  not  admire  them  much,  and  he  has  not  the 
vaguest  idea  why  they  are  said  to  be  admirable.  He 
may  with  some  pains  get  up  the  slang  of  art  criticism, 
and  use  the  current  epithets  in  their  accepted  applica- 
tion. But  even  so,  he  may  be  hopelessly  incapable  of 
seeing  the  differences  which  mark  out  one  picture  as 
authentic  and  another  as  a  palpable  forgery  and  he 
will  be  a  long  way  from  appreciating  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters.  But  this  is  the  faculty,  the  im- 
proved power,  which  ought  to  come  from  the  real  study 
of  works  of  art ;  and  in  so  far  as  a  man  acquires  this 
power  he  will  be  the  better  for  giving  time  to  them. 
The  more  our  tastes  are  cultivated,  the  more  we  can 
appreciate  good  music  in  all  its  infinite  varieties,  good 
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poetry  in  all  its  varied  forms,  good  building  in  all  its 
varied  styles,  the  more  we  shall  be  in  conscious  sympathy 
with  the  noblest  works  that  man  has  ever  wrought  and 
the  less  will  our  natures  be  influenced  by  what  is  ig- 
noble, and  tawdry,  false  and  mean.  There  are  a  great 
many  paltry  and  ugly  things  in  the  present  day,  but 
those  whose  tastes  are  cultivated  and  whose  critical 
faculties  are  developed  will  not  be  accessible  to  their 
depraving  influence. 

3.  There  are  other  lines  of  study  which  may  serve  to 
develop  not  merely  the  power  of  observation  or  the 
critical  faculty,  but  the  powers  of  reasoning.  This  is 
the  great  benefit  which  is  claimed  for  mathematical 
studies,  though  there  are  other  branches  of  knowledge 
which  serve  a  similar  purpose  but  with  a  more  practical 
bearing.  It  is  rarely  that  an}7thing  in  ordinary  life  is 
a  matter  of  demonstration,  one  can  rarely  prove  that  a 
certain  course  of  action  must  necessarily  produce  a 
given  result.  What  we  have  to  do,  for  the  most 
part,  is  to  deal  with  probable  evidence.  There  are 
conflicting  statements  ;  one  witness  is  more  credible 
than  another ;  and  it  is  only  by  giving  due  weight 
to  each  witness  and  carefully  balancing  the  evidence 
attained,  that  we  can  come  to  a  sound  judgment.  This 
power  of  weighing  evidence  and  drawing  a  judicial  con- 
clusion, does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  merely  undeveloped 
but  rather  to  be  entirely  awanting  in  many  human 
beings.  In  my  parish  lately  there  was  an  old  woman 
who  got  deeply  in  debt  through  buying  quantities  of  a 
patent  medicine  which  had  relieved  a  neighbour's  rheu- 
matism, in  the  hope  that,  if  taken  internally,  it  would 
cure  her  cataract.  The  way  in  which  people  are  ready 
to  accept  a  good  bold  statement  as  a  fact,  and  also  ready 
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to  argue  from  some  supposed  fact  to  almost  any  con- 
clusion, is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  in  human 
nature  ;  it  goes  far  to  throw  doubt  on  the  common  belief 
that  man  is  a  rational  animal.  Almost  equally  irrational 
is  the  attitude  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that,  because 
there  can  be  no  demonstration  and  "  one  man  states  one 
thing  and  another  another,"  there  is  no  possibility  of 
reaching  a  sound  result.  Hence  it  is  that  to  my 
mind  the  study  of  history  may  be  of  special  im- 
portance. It  helps  us  to  see  what  is  a  fact,  and  sets  us 
to  discriminate  an  unverified  statement,  from  one  that  is 
established  by  incontrovertible  evidence.  It  sets  us  to 
think  about  the  bearing  and  interpretation  of  facts,  and 
to  consider  how  much  we  are  justified  in  building  on 
any  particular  piece  of  evidence.  Such  power  of  weigh- 
ing testimony  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  in  every- 
day life  ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  mental  habit  can  be 
formed  by  historical  investigation,  we  shall  be  much 
better  for  engaging  in  it. 

While  then,  the  acquiring  of  information  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  despised,  the  real  benefit  of  education  lies 
in  the  cultivation  of  mental  powers.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  we  are  the  better  for  our  learning  ;  but  most  unfor- 
tunately these  most  important  results  of  education  can 
hardly  be  measured  or  tested  or  assessed.  It  is  only 
in  its  less  important  and  valuable  aspects  that  learning 
can  be  appraised  by  any  scheme  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  common  system 
of  payment  by  results  in  elementary  schools,  and  of 
competitive  examination  in  other  walks  of  life,  so  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  easy  enough  to  examine  so  as  to 
find  o\it  whether  one  man  or  another  possesses  more  or 
less  information  upon  some  given  subject,  but  it  is  not 
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easy  to  devise  any  means  of  judging  which  of  the  two 
has  acquired  the  greater  power  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  for  himself. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  great  outcry  against 
examinations  and  the  bad  effects  of  examination ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  defence  that  can  be  made  for  the 
system,  as  it  is  at  present  in  vogue,  is  that  under  existing 
circumstances  examinations  seem  to  be  necessary  even 
if  they  are  evil.  There  are  various  purposes  for  which 
it  is  desirable  to  test  people's  knowledge.  It  is  necessary 
to  judge  of  the  progress  and  attention  of  boys  and  girls 
at  school.  Many  young  students  are  glad  to  have  some 
means  by  which  they  may  submit  themselves  to  a  test. 
There  are  other  cases  where  examination  proves  a  con- 
venient method  of  selection.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  think  themselves  capable  of  governing 
our  Indian  Empire  and  of  officering  our  army ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  them  these  tasks 
should  be  confided.  In  a  democratic  country,  no  other 
system  of  selection  is  likely  to  be  introduced  at  present 
for  entrance  to  any  department  of  the  Public  Services. 
There  is  of  course  an  inherent  absurdity  in  the  \\hole 
scheme.  What  written  examinations  can  really  test 
is  the  amount  of  information  the  student  has  acquired 
and  retained  ;  but  written  papers  do  not  always  enable 
the  examiner  to  discriminate  the  man  whose  mental 
powers  have  been  well  developed  in  his  course  of 
study.  The  whole  art  of  cramming  lies  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  students  can  be  made  to  acquire, 
in  a  clear,  well-digested  form,  knowledge  which  they 
are  able  to  reproduce.  The  evil  of  cramming  consists  in 
the  fact  that  since  attention  is  given  to  instilling  in- 
formation, the  teacher  may  be  forced  to  neglect  some 
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methods  of  work  which  would  help  to  develop  mental 
power,  but  which  do  not  pay.  The  existence  of 
examinations  appears  to  be  necessary  at  present;  but  at 
the  same  time,  their  existence  is  an  evil  in  so  far  as 
they  divert  the  teacher  and  the  student  from  the 
highest  purpose  of  education — the  development  of 
mental  power. 

II.  There  is  much  that  might  be  said  on  the  various 
ways  in  which  learning  may  render  a  man  better  fitted 
for  what  he  has  to  do  in  the  world,  and  in  these  days 
when  everybody  is  talking  about  the  importance  of 
technical  training  this  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  points  may  be  rendered  more  clear 
if  one  turns  attention  to  the  self-education  of  adults, 
and  the  use  to  which  they  put  time  they  have  for 
reading,  so  as  to  be  really  the  better  for  it  in  the  way 
they  do  their  work.. 

This  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  language  is  often 
heard  against  which  I  wish  to  utter  the  strongest 
protest.  People  are  always  opposing  the  time  spent  on 
literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  the  time  spent  on 
work,  as  if  they  were  antagonistic  and  as  if  mental  im- 
provement and  the  routine  of  our  daily  business  were 
incompatible.  I  believe  on  the  other  hand  that  they 
are  entirely  compatible.  I  believe  that  both  suffer 
when  they  are  kept  apart,  that  both  will  gain  when 
they  are  brought  into  conjunction  ;  and  that  it  is  an 
important  thing  for  everybody  to  select  and  pursue  a 
line  of  literary  or  scientific  study  which  has  a  close 
relation  to  daily  work. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  line  which  is  sometimes 
taken  on  what  I  may  call  University  Extension  plat- 
forms. I  know  all  the  familiar  phrases  about  the 
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narrow  drudgery  in  an  office  and  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  little  time  in  the  evening  to  self  improvement 
and  culture,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  dreary  routine 
of  ordinary  tasks.  But  just  as  there  is  no  work, 
however  high  and  artistic,  which  may  not  be  degraded 
if  it  is  done  in  a  lifeless  fashion  and  for  the  mere  sake 
of  gain, — no  work  which  may  not  become  monotonous 
drudgery — so  on  the  other  hand  is  it  true  that  there  is 
no  employment  which  is  destitute  of  elements  of  interest. 
It  is  surely  worth  while  for  us  all  to  try  and  learn  to 
find  an  interest  in  our  work,  rather  than  to  let  ourselves 
despise  our  work  and  pursue  some  amateur  study  in  a 
dilettante  fashion,  with  the  expectation  of  thereby  be- 
coming cultured  persons,  who  are  justified  in  deprecat- 
ing the  work  by  which  they  live. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  any  one  who  has,  in  how- 
ever humble  a  sphere,  something  to  do  with  industry  or 
trade,  has  a  boundless  field  of  enquiry  which  directly 
concerns  his  own  particular  calling.  The  bearing  of 
distant  political  chang3s,  of  fluctuations  of  credit,  of  the 
variations  of  the  bank-rate,  on  his  own  particular  branch 
of  trade,  presents  an  inexhaustible  field  of  study  directly 
connected  with  the  particular  calling  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  elements  of  interest  which  may  be  found  in 
tasks  that  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  very  type  of 
mechanical  drudgery — as  for  example  the  work  of  a  copy- 
ing clerk.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  copying  clerks  of  bygone 
days.  They  have  by  their  patient  industry  preserved  to  us 
all  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  ;  it  is  to  them  we 
owe  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; 
it  is  from  them  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  data  for 
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our  study  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  and  they 
have  been  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  the  Bible. 
All  the  greatest  thought,  all  the  experience  that  man 
had  accumulated  till  four  hundred  years  ago,  has  been 
handed  on  from  age  to  age  by  their  efforts.  And  if 
they  seem  to  play  a  very  humble  role  in  our  present 
society,  it  is  yet  true  that  those  who  are  doing  the  same 
sort  of  work  now,  are  likely  to  have  special  opportunities 
for  appreciating  the  labours  of  men  who  were  mere  copy- 
ing clerks  long  ago  and  the  manner  in  which  they  did 
their  work.  There  are  many  questions  of  great  interest 
in  regard  to  historical  evidence  which  depend  on  the 
dating  of  certain  documents,  when  we  have  no  clue 
except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
hand  in  which  they  are  written.  Just  as  experts  make 
strange  mistakes  about  handwritings  in  the  present 
day,  so  do  experts  often  differ  about  the  character  and 
date  of  the  handwritings  of  bygone  clays.  Within  the 
last  few  months  I  have  come  on  instances  where  experts 
had  dated  manuscripts  some  century  wrong  or  more; 
it  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  very  little  cultivated, 
and  those,  who  are  continually  engaged  in  copying  in  the 
present  day,  might  find  that  their  work  trained  them  for 
learning  to  judge  of  the  copyists  of  the  past.  Their  own 
mistakes  they  would  find  reflected  in  the  mistakes  of 
men  who  lived  centuries  before.  There  are  so  many 
public  libraries  in  which  reproductions  of  old  charters 
and  documents  can  be  examined,  that  no  copying  clerk 
need  find  any  difficulty  in  making  at  least  a  beginning 
in  a  line  of  important  study  which  has  a  direct  affinity 
with  his  own  daily  work. 

This  extreme  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  protesting  against  the  unfortunate  tendency,  which 
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I  have  observed  in  University  Extension  arrangements, 
to  disregard  the  educational  value  of  a  man's  own  work, 
and  to  seek  to  find  out  some  attractive,  amateur,  study, 
which  will  be  an  entire  change  because  it  has  no  affinity 
with  any  of  his  ordinary  interests.  Thus  if  people  want 
to  provide  lectures  for  miners  they  seem  to  think  tl;at 
since  the  men  labour  underground  it  enlarges  their  minds 
to  tell  them  about  astronomy;  or  that  it  benefits  people 
who  have  little  access  to  books,  to  lecture  them  on  English 
Literature.  It  may  be  well  to  open  new  fields  of  interest, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  give  a  man  the  means  of  taking 
a  fresh  interest  in  the  things  that  lie  to  his  hand.  If  the 
miner  is  taught  about  the  geology  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures, the  place  where  he  works,  he  will  under- 
stand the  reasons  of  familiar  phenomena  and  his 
powers  of  observation  may  be  quickened.  On  the  one 
hand  he  will  find  new  interests  in  his  work,  and  on  the 
other  he  will  be  able  to  pursue  this  study — not  in  a 
merely  bookish  fashion  and  as  an  amateur — but 
thoroughly  and  systematically.  If  he  finds  intellectual 
interests  in  direct  connection  with  his  daily  tasks,  his 
daily  work  will  be  less  of  a  drudgery,  and  his  study  will 
be  more  practical  and  less  dilettante.  Few  men  have 
facilities  for  carrying  on  any  line  of  study  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  shall  be  more  than  a  superficial 
acquirement,  unless  it  has  a  close  connection  with  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  would  not  willingly 
depreciate  any  branch  of  learning ;  there  is  no  kind  of 
study  which  is  idle ;  but  the  best  study  for  me  is  that 
one  in  which  I  have  the  opportunity  of  pushing  as  far  as 
possible.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  current  about 
superficial  knowledge,  and  people  who  never  read  any- 
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thing  but  the  newpapers  are  apt  to  decline  to  go  to 
Extension  lectures  on  the  ground  that  the  information 
acquired  is  only  superficial.  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but  superficial 
knowledge  is  a  good  thing ;  it  only  becomes  an  evil  in  the 
case  of  those  who  think  that  their  superficial  knowledge 
is  deeper  than  it  is.  A  little  knowledge  is  not  dangerous 
as  long  as  we  realize  that  we  only  have  a  little,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  better  than  none.  For  self-satisfied 
ignorance  there  is  no  cure ;  but  the  man  who  has  got 
a  little  knowledge  has  at  least  the  means  of  making 
his  knowledge  more  thorough. 

There  are  others  who  are  inclined  to  condemn  the 
ordinary  round  of  school  studies  as  useless ;  who  explain 
that  they  don't  see  the  good  of  all  the  years  boys  spend 
on  Latin  and  Greek.  I  would  commend  any  such  who 
may  be  here  to  think  on  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot 
dwell  to-night — the  moral  effect  of  study.  However 
keenly  we  are  alive  to  the  interests  in  our  work,  there 
will  yet  be  times  when  we  shall  feel  the  strain  of  the 
collar,  and  when  we  shall  have  to  buckle  to,  and  do 
what  is  wearisome  and  distasteful.  There  is  no  more 
useful  preparation  for  life  than  to  learn  to  do  steadily 
and  well  what  is  not  particularly  interesting.  The  boy 
who  has  an  aptitude  for  Latin  and  Greek,  may  learn  at 
school  to  be  an  adept  in  the  niceties  of  languages,  and 
the  boy  who  is  good  at  mathematics  will  have  his 
reasoning  powers  improved ;  the  boy  who  has  no  taste 
for  any  of  the  three  may  never  become  a  scholar,  but 
his  time  has  not  been  wasted  if  he  has  learned  to  do  his 
best  at  things  he  does  not  like.  The  girl  who  practises 
on  the  school  piano  three  hours  a  day,  and  never  learns 
to  execute  Thalberg's  "  Home  Sweet  Home "  to  the 
admiration  of  her  friends,  may  yet  acquire  the  virtues 
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of  Griselda.  When  we  are  considering  the  usefulness 
of  any  kind  of  education,  this  moral  side  should  not  be 
merely  ignored. 

Indeed  it  is  most  important  that  education  should 
take  a  hold  upon  ourselves  personally ;  it  is  good  to  be 
well  informed,  and  to  know  about  many  things  ;  still  if 
our  knowledge  is  a  mere  possession,  that  lies  as  it  were 
outside  us,  we  have  not  made  the  most  of  it.  But  if,  as  we 
acquired  the  knowledge,  it  has  made  a  difference  in  us — 
if  it  has  enlarged  our  sympathies,  quickened  our 
powers  of  observation,  cultivated  our  critical  taste  and 
trained  us  to  reason  better — if  it  has  done  this  in  any 
degree,  then,  whether  we  have  worked  long  at  a  subject 
or  not,  whether  we  are  advanced  students  or  only 
beginners  we  are  certainly  the  better  for  our  learning. 
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"  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  : 
but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  nnto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."— 1  COR.  i.  22-24. 

S.  PAUL'S  words  are  full  of  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  great  commercial  city  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
months,  and  of  the  men  whom  he  had  instructed,  not 
only  as  a  passing  evangelist,  but  almost  as  a  resident 
pastor.  Corinth  presented  a  varied  field  for  missionary 
activity,  for  its  very  situation  gave  it  a  strangely  cos- 
mopolitan character.  "  Of  Greek  cities  the  least  Greek 
it  was,"  as  has  been  said  "  the  least  Roman  of  Roman 
colonies  "  ; 2  men  of  all  faiths  and  of  all  opinions  crowded 
its  busy  marts,  for  it  served  as  a  great  depot  for  the 
trade  between  East  and  West.  The  Greeks  who  fre- 
quented the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  province  re- 
tained the  tradition  of  intellectual  activity  which  had 
been  the  glory  of  their  land,  while  many  of  the  Jews 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rome  betook  themselves 
to  this  city,  and  practised  their  callings  there.  In  his 

1  Prelection  in  the  Arts  School,  June  2,  1890. 

2  Edwards,  Commentary  on  I.  Corinthians,  xii. 
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daily  work  at  his  craft,  as  well  as  in  his  daily  teaching, 
S.  Paul  must  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Jew  and  Greek  alike  ;  and  as  he  wrote  this  Epistle  from 
Ephesus  he   could  not  but  recall  the  fashion  in  which 
men  he  had  known  there  had  been  wont  to  listen  to  his 
gospel,  and  the  different  excuses  for  the  unconcealed 
contempt  with  which  his  message  was  treated  by  various 
persons  in  actual  conversations  that  recurred  to  his  mind. 
To  the  Jew  who  cherished  an  exalted  notion  of  an 
eternal,  righteous  God,  who  had  manifested  His  mar- 
vellous might  in  the  lightnings  of  Sinai,  and  who,  as  he 
believed,  would  display  more  magnificent  glory  when 
the  Messiah  should  come  and  triumph  overall  opposing 
empires — to  the  Jew  it  was  a  shock  and  an  outrage  to 
be   told,  by  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  renegade  from  his 
own  faith,  of  deliverance  wrought  by  the   incarnation 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  was  but  a  blasphemy  to 
say  that  this  man  was  indeed  the  very  God,  the  Being 
Whose  holy  name  they  dared  not  utter ;  to  declare  that 
He — the  expected  Messiah — had  died  a  shameful  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  to  shatter  their  national 
hopes  as  an  idle  dream ;  the  Gospel  was  a  stumbling- 
block.     Yet  there  were  some  who  were  called,  whose 
hearts  were  touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  who  came 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they 
learned  to  see  that  the  victory  of  the  crucified  Christ 
over  death  and  hell  was  a  more  marvellous  manifestation 
of  Divine  power  than  the   revelation  at  Sinai  itself; 
their  spirits  too  bore  witness  to  the  truth  that  the  Son 
of  Man  had  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins.    And  thus 
the  Jew,    who    had  faith   to  receive  it,  found   in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  crucified,  the  very  power  of  God. 
There  had  been  other  groups  of  listeners  to  S.  Paul's 
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preaching,  and  other  objectors.  The  Greeks  still  re- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  the  phenomena  around,  and 
still  desired  to  find  a  doctrine  that  should  make  the 
universe  intelligible,  and  that  should,  above  all  else, 
help  a  man  to  face  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  with 
a  calm  and  even  mind.  And  to  come  to  such  with  tales 
of  one  who  was  crucified  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  and 
who  afterwards  had  risen  from  the  dead — that  seemed 
mere  foolishness ;  the  Greek  would  dismiss  it  at  once  as 
the  sort  of  thing  that  only  a  Jew  would  believe.  Yet 
from  among  these  very  mockers  there  were  some — 
some  perhaps  whom  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  as  he 
wrote — who  had  learned  that  God's  purpose'  as  revealed 
in  the  incarnate  Christ  gives  a  solution  to  the  darkest 
problems  of  this  unintelligible  world,  some  who  had 
found  a  peace  past  understanding  as  the  mind  of  Christ 
was  formed  in  them.  To  such,  Christ  was  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  the  life  of  Christ  within  was  the  truest 
philosophy. 

Though  there  doubtless  is  this  element  of  definite 
personal  reminiscence  in  S.  Paul's  words,  they  may  well 
have  a  far  wider  interest  for  us  ;  for  as  we  look  back  on 
it,  we  may  feel  that  the  Apostle's  experience  during  his 
first  prolonged  residence  as  a  Christian  missionary  gives 
a  striking  anticipation  of  the  obstacles  which  Christianity 
has  had  to  face  in  its  farther  progress.  Two  well 
marked  classes  stood  out  before  him  as  he  recalled  the 
men  whom  he  had  met  in  daily  converse  in  that  great 
city — the  gate  through  which  passed  the  intercourse 
between  East  and  West.  The  Jew  and  the  Greek  were, 
after  all,  types  of  two  different  phases  of  mental  consti- 
tution which  would,  time  after  time,  assert  themselves  in 
new  forms  and  in  distant  places,  but  still  essentially  the 
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same.  The  Jew,  as  S.  Paul  found  him,  was  an  instance 
of  the  type  of  mind  which  is  dominant  in  the  East — a 
deeply  religious  mind  with  an  intense  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  those  who  adore  such 
passionless  unperturbed  Existence  have  always  been 
repelled  by  a  doctrine  which  tells  that  the  Highest 
Being  was  a  partaker  in  human  flesh  and  suffered  an 
actual  death.  It  seems  to  degrade  the  thought  of  God, 
it  is  revolting  to  their  whole  religious  sense.  There  has 
been  and  there  is  an  opposition  from  devout  men  to 
whom  Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  or  an 
Incarnation,  or  a  Resurrection,  seems  gross  and  ma- 
terial— a  dangerous  accommodation  to  anthropomorphic 
and  pagan  beliefs.  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists  have 
been  and  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  attitude,  though  in 
somewhat  different  .fashion. 

Very  different  is  the  ordinary  habit  of  thought  and 
the  ordinary  opposition  to  Christianity  in  the  West. 
For  us  the  absorbing  interest  lies,  not  in  the  spiritual, 
but  rather  in  the  physical  sphere — in  the  study  of 
phenomena,  and  the  explanation  of  phenomena  by 
material  causes.  To  understand  the  world  around,  to 
know  the  causes  of  things,  perhaps  to  note  an  order  in 
all,  and  to  work  back  to  a  primal  intelligence  that  has 
directed  all — to  seek  maxims  that  shall  conduce  to 
the  best  life  available  for  man  here  and  now — that  has 
been  the  temperament  that  has  been  common  in  the 
West ;  it  is  not  religious  but  rather  philosophical.  The 
Greeks  whom  S.  Paul  met  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  of  men  who  have  little  patience  with  a  gospel 
which  relates  anything  extraordinary,  a  gospel  which 
includes  the  narration  of  a  miraculous  birth  and  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 
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As  S.  Paul  had  to  face  the  double  opposition  which 
Christianity  has  encountered,  on  one  hand  from  the 
religious,  on  the  other  from  the  philosophic  tempera- 
ment— so  too  his  experience  of  the  triumphant  power 
of  the  Christian  faith  has  been  repeated  in  subsequent 
conflicts  and  subsequent  victories.  Time  after  time 
men  have  found  in  the  Christian  Church  and  through 
the  Christian  faith,  a  fuller  measure  of  the  very  good 
they  had  sought  elsewhere.  Still,  in  East  and  West, 
those  who  are  called  by  God,  whose  hearts  respond  to 
Him  and  trust  Him — not  as  they  fancy  He  ought  to 
be,  but  as  He  has  revealed  through  Christ  that  He  is — 
attain  that  which  they  chiefly  prize,  that  which  each 
feared  to  lose  for  ever  if  they  accepted  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Some  who  are  full  of  religious  fervour  and 
spiritual  aspiration,  may  learn  that  the  greatest  mani- 
festation of  the  Eternal  God  is  found,  not  in  a  life 
unimpassioned,  apart  from  mundane  things,  but  through 
a  Spirit  that  is  immanent  in  all  that  is  human.  It  is 
not  in  the  seclusion  of  the  lightnings  of  .Sinai,  but  in 
the  fires  of  Pentecost  that  the  abiding  power  of  the 
Divine  Presence  is  most  clearly  portrayed,  in  all  the 
fulness  of  His  might.  Nor  will  those  who  are  eager  in 
the  quest  after  the  true  explanation  of  the  world  around 
them,  have  missed  their  aim  if  they  use  the  Christian 
Faith  as  a  key  to  knowledge.  They  will  no  longer  find 
that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  but.  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  if  they  so  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  God  Who  has 
made  us  as  to  learn  to  look  on  all  that  is  in  the  light 
of  His  purpose,  and  with  confidence  in  His  love. 
Through  Christ  there  is  the  fullest  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  Eternal 
Mind.  And  thus  a  very  striking  commentary  on  the 
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experience  which  S.  Paul  records  may  be  found  in  the 
story  of  after-days  when  the  old  conflicts  were  renewed > 
and  when  men  who  were  firm  in  the  faith  once  more 
secured  the  fruits  of  its  victory. 


II. 

These  two  habits  of  mind — the  religious  and  the 
philosophical — as  S.  Paul  encountered  them  at  Corinth 
in  the  synagogue  where  Sosthenes  ruled,  or  among  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  court  where  Gallio  presided, 
were  entirely  distinct.  They  are  distinct,  resting  as 
they  do  on  differences  of  mental  disposition.  In  the 
pagan  world  indeed,  the  religious  and  the  philosophic 
temperaments  were  not  only  distinct,  but  generally 
speaking,  antagonistic.  "  Men  are  mistaken  in  this  "  as 
the  Christian  orator l  urged,  "  that  they  either  devote 
themselves  to  religion  alone  and  pay  no  attention  to 
wisdom,  or  devote  themselves  to  wisdom  alone  and  pay 
no  attention  to  religion,  though  the  one  cannot  be  true 
without  the  other.  But  the  devout  aspiration  after 
God,  and  the  earnest  striving  for  knowledge  are  not 
utterly  and  diametrically  opposed,  even  though  they  are 
distinct.  They  are  not  in  any  way  contradictory  and 
they  may  therefore  be  combined ;  I  shall  try  to  point 
out  presently  how  completely  they  have  been  united  by 
Christian  teachers2,  but  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
they  were  combined  in  antagonism  to  and  rivalry  with 
the  Christian  faith.  At  Corinth  there  had  been  two 
distinct  parties  who  despised  the  Gospel  for  different 
reasons,  but  in  other  cities  the  opposition  to  Christian 

1  Lactantius,  Instit.  iii.  11.  (Migne,  vi.  376,  Clark,  p.  159). 

2  Compare  Lactantius,  Instit.  iv.  3.     (Migne,  vi.  453). 
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teaching  was  more  noteworthy  even  in  apostolic  times, 
because  these  two  forces  were  conjoined.  This  was  true 
from  a  very  early  date  of  the  province  of  Asia,  where 
S.  Paul  was  living  when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  fervent  spirituality  of  the  East  had 
decked  itself  in  conceptions  and  language  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  various  Gnostic  systems  which  had  such  a 
strange  fascination  and  exerted  such  subtle  and  danger- 
ous influences  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  two  tendencies,  religious  and  philosophic,  which 
existed  at  Corinth  as  separate  and  apart,  were  combined 
as  elements  in  their  theogonies  by  men,  who  claimed 
that  their  teaching  was  more  spiritual  than  the  doctrine 
of  a  suffering  Eedeemer,  more  rational  than  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  Gnostic  teachers  were  not  only  opposed  to 
Christianity,  they  were  eager  rivals  engaged  in  an  active 
contest,  and  bent  on  drawing  men  to  prefer  the  religious 
views  which  they  announced.  When  S.  Paul  was  alone 
preaching  at  Corinth  and  striving  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Church,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  ignore 
him.  Some  of  those  who  found  his  doctrine  distasteful 
were  yet  content  to  let  him  alone ;  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek  had  each  got  his  own  excuse  for  refusing  to  hear, 
and  each  could  afford  to  treat  the  Apostle's  doctrine 
with  contempt,  as  the  babbling  of  a  single  tent-maker 
in  a  great  city.  Disturbance  followed  indeed  when  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  some  little  success,  but  they 
had  probably  little  fear  that  this  new  heresy  or  new 
superstition  would  long  survive  to  trouble  them.  But 
as  the  Christian  faith  was  more  widely  accepted  and 
churches  were  planted  in  hundreds  of  cities  this  attitude 
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of  contemptuous  disregard  was  no  longer  possible. 
There  was  a  striking  change  between  the  time  of  Gallic 
and  that  of  Pliny,  between  the  views  of  Trajan  and 
those  of  Galerius  and  Diocletian.  While  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  making  rapid  progress  those  who  regarded 
it  as  a  stumbling  block  and  as  foolishness  too,  could  only 
hope  to  check  it  by  offering  something  that  appeared 
better.  Gnosticism  appealed  to  the  Eastern  mind  by 
its  apparent  spirituality,  to  the  Greek  by  its  precise  and 
systematic  forms.  At  Corinth  the  Jew  or  the  Greek 
could  alike  excuse  himself  from  attending  to  the  matter 
at  all,  as  something  beneath  his  notice  ;  at  Alexandria 
Eastern  devotion  availed  itself  of  Greek  acumen  and 
openly  contested  the  field  where  Christianity  had 
already  established  itself. 

These  two  distinct  elements  are  thus  found  in  com- 
bination in  various  systems  which  appeared  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  suffice 
to  point  out  that  they  can  be  traced  in  each  of  the  two 
great,  groups  of  speculation,  or  schools  of  thought  which 
were  for  a  time  dominant  in  Alexandria — in  Gnosticism 
and  in  Neo-Platonism.  The  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  or 
Valentinus  may  be  said  to  be  the  theological  specula- 
tions by  which  students  of  Plato  tried  to  solve  the 
problems  which  pressed  on  the  Eastern  mind,  from  its 
firm  faith  in  spiritual  realities  and  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  material  universe  and  things  of 
sense.1  In  Neo-Platonism  the  Greek  element  is  more 
pronounced ;  but  the  Eastern  influence  is  also  plain,  for 
there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  the  phenomena  of  religious  belief 
attracted  attention ;  the  methods  of  the  Stoics  were 
1  Baur,  Gnosls,  141,  143. 
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used  to  assign  a  relative  value  to  the  religious  myths  of 
all  races  and  lands.  Unlike,  in  many  respects,  Gnostic- 
ism and  Neo-Platonism  were  alike  in  their  origin,  as 
they  arose  from  the  fusion  of  Greek  thought  with 
Eastern  religion,  they  were  alike  too  in  this,  that  they 
were  the  rivals  of  Christianity ;  and  as  it  seemed  at 
times  they  were  likely  to  prove  successful  rivals.  When 
Irenaeus  fulminated  against  heresies  and  appealed  to 
the  treble  chain  of  Christian  testimony,  Gnosticism  may 
have  appeared  a  growing  power,  while  Christianity  was 
being  stamped  out  as  a  dangerous  superstition.  Or 
again,  when  Julian  threw  his  energies  into  the  revival  of 
paganism,  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  the  future  of 
civilisation  lay  not  with  the  Church,  but  with  the 
Empire.  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism,  combining  as 
they  did  the  religion  of  the  East  with  the  acumen  of  the 
Greek,  had  all  the  apparent  advantage  on  their  side. 

Yet  the  faith  of  Christ  was  not  crushed ;  just  because 
the  rivalry  was  more  bitter,  the  antagonism  more  subtle, 
the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  more  striking.  It  was  not 
merely  written  in  the  personal  experience  of  one  or 
another  of  the  Apostle's  converts,  as  S.  Paul  had  seen 
it  at  Corinth,  it  was  recorded  for  all  time  by  the 
monumental  labours  of  the  Alexandrian  and  African 
Fathers.  Those  that  were  called  found  that  the  faith  of 
Christ  afforded  the  basis  for  a  better  doctrine  of  the 
Universe,  and  a  truer  philosophy  of  religion.  This  was 
the  contention  of  the  founders  of  Christian  philosophy ; 
S.  Clement  of  Alexandria  when  discussing  Gnosticism 
maintains  that  while  there  are  diverse  conditions  for 
attaining  that  higher  knowledge  which  the  spiritually 
minded  craved,  yet  faith  was,  unlike  the  others,  a  funda- 
mental element,  as  necessary  to  the  "  true  Gnostic"  as  the 
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very  air  we  breathe.1  S.  Austin  of  Hippo,  who  could  not 
but  feel  how  much  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  writings 
had  done  to  lead  him  towards  the  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  faith,  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  failure  of 
these  men  to  apprehend  Christian  truth  in  its  full 
significance.2  They  taught  of  a  Divine  Word  that  had 
come  forth  from  God,  but  they  did  not  know  of  His 
humiliation  and  rejection  and  death.  It  was  when, 
through  God's  grace,  he  attained  to  a  personal  faith  in 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  that  he  reached  a  position 
from  which  he  could  look  back  upon  and  criticize  the 
writings  from  which  he  had  learned  so  much. 

Nor  was  it  a  fruitless  victory  that  these  Fathers  were 
enabled  to  win  for  themselves  and  for  us.  The  very 
necessities  of  the  conflict  with  these  rivals — the  Gnostics 
and  Neo-Platonists — forced  the  third  and  fourth  century 
Fathers  to  be  more  precise  in  thinking,  more  accurate  in 
expressing  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Church  derived  no  little  gain  from  the  learning  of  her 
rivals ;  she  could  understand  more  fully  and  state  more 
clearly  the  gospel  she  was  commissioned  to  declare. 
Through  faith  she  was  victorious,  and  in  her  victory  she 
could  appropriate  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished. 

III. 

The  same  elements  may  be  found,  though  differently 
combined,  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  struggles  which 
Christianity  has  waged  with  unbelief — the  greatest  of 
her  struggles  and  one  for  which  she  seemed  to  be  utterly 
unprepared.  When  the  torrents  of  Barbarian  invasion 

1  Strom,  ii.  6.     (Migne,  viii.  965.) 

2  Conf.  vii.  13-15.     (Migne,  xxxii.  740,  741.) 
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had  so  far  subsided  that  peaceful  studies  could  be  once 
more  pursued  in  cloistered  seclusion,  but  little  survived 
of  the  intellectual  heritage  which  S.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  S.  Austin  of  Hippo  had  received.  Miser- 
able fragments  were  all  that  remained  of  the  learning 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  logic,  recast  by  Porphyry,  was  the 
chief  remnant  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  by  the  attrac- 
tion which  it  exercised,  it  determined  the  direction  in 
which  the  awakening  intelligence  of  Europe  was  de- 
veloped. Hence  it  was  that  the  whole  mental  activity 
of  the  re-invigorated  Christendom  was  formed  upon  a 
framework  of  dialectics.  Dialectic  furnished  the  instru- 
ments of  education.  Dialectic  suggested  the  great 
problem  of  the  age — the  question  of  universals.  It 
was  in  this  dialectic  shape  that  the  issue  between 
Christianity  and  Pantheism  was  contested.  "  Is 
"  there,"  it  was  asked,  "  a  real  universal  soul  which 
animates  all  individuals  alike,  or  are  individual  human 
beings  separate  and  immortal  existences  ? "  *  The  heroes 
of  dialectic  conflicts,  like  Abelard,  while  they  paid  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  sacredness  of  faith,  made  short 
work  of  its  mysteries  from  their  habitual  standpoint.2 
The  mental  activity  of  the  twelfth  century  had  lost  the 
semblance  of  reverence  in  its  "treatment  of  theology, 
and  princes  could  amuse  themselves  with  debates 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  while  they  professed  an 
open  mind  on  the  matter  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the 
more  skilful  argument.  The  very  skill  and  success  of 
the  Jews  seemed  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity ;  these  were  the  men  who  prospered  in  the 
world,  who  had  skill  in  commerce  and  finance,  in  medi- 
cine and  science ;  and  as  they  succeeded  beyond  their 
1  Renan,  Averroes,  224,  229.  2  Jourclain,  Philos.  i.  6,  10. 
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neighbours  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Christian  faith.  While  the  arrogance 
of  the  Jew  became  more  pronounced,  the  Christian  was 
losing  much  of  the  fervency  of  his  faith ;  in  particular 
it  seems  that  the  subtle  influence  of  early  heresy  had 
survived  all  through  the  dark  ages,  and  reappeared  with 
unexpected  vigour  in  various  parts  of  Christendom 
during  the  twelfth  century,  but  especially,  according  to 
Dollinger,1  in  Northern  France. 

The  defences  were  thus  broken  down ;  and  there 
were  other  and  new  dangers  to  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  life  and  doctrine.  The  Crusaders  had  brought 
about  frequent  intercourse  and  friendly  intercourse,  with 
men  who  rejected  the  Christian  faith.  Life  in  foreign 
lands,  in  Eastern  cities  and  plunder — these  incidents  of 
the  Crusades  had  not  done  much  to  foster  Christian 
virtues  among  all  the  soldiers  who  took  the  cross ; 
the  luxury  of  the  East  and  the  manners  of  the  East, 
had  found  imitators  in  Christian  countries.  The  very 
want  of  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Crusaders,  shook  the  faith  of  some,  and  in  Frederick  II. 
materialism  boldly  showed  its  front  and  derided  the 
founders  of  all  religions  alike.2 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
life  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
while  Christendom  was  thus  half-hearted  in  its  attach- 
ment to  Christian  doctrine,  seduced  from  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues,  condemned  by  poverty  at  home  and 
failure  abroad,  the  old  antagonists  returned  in  fuller 
force ;  the  spirituality  of  the  East  and  the  intellect  of 
the  West  were  once  more  arraigned  against  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  but  in  closer  alliance  than  ever  before.  While 
1  Secten  GescJtichte  I.,  58.  2  Kenan,  Averroes,  278. 
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philosophy  had  been  dormant  in  Italy  and  France  and 
the  North,  there  had  been  continuous  activity  in  other 
lands.  The  complete,  or  nearly  complete  works  of 
Aristotle  had  been  as  is  commonly  alleged,  translated 
into  Syriac  and  studied  at  Edessa;  thence  they  had 
passed  into  Mussulman  hands  and  been  again  translated 
into  Arabic.1  They  had  found  a  welcome  in  the  West- 
ern Caliphate,  where  a  succession  of  thinkers  had  com- 
mentated on  them ;  and  when  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  led  to  the  revolution  which  drove  their  philosophy 
from  Andalusia,  the  writings  of  the  last  representative 
of  this  long  tradition  were  carried  into  every  centre  of 
Christian  learning,  by  the  energy  and  activity  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  thus  that  the  works  of  Averroes  in  a 
Latin  version  of  a  Hebrew  translation,  gave  a  new  in- 
tellectual impulse,  and  so  found  a  ready  welcome  in  all 
the  schools  of  Christendom,  but  especially  perhaps  at 
Paris.  Christianity,  weakened  within,  had  to  bear  the 
fiercest  assault  from  a  new  doctrine  which  conflicted 
with  its  fundamental  truths. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  assumed,  at  the  hands 
of  Arabian  commentators  penetrated  with  Eastern 
sentiment,  a  shape  which  differed  somewhat  from  the 
original  teaching  of  the  Stagirite,  differed  at  least  in 
giving  a  definite  interpretation  to  language  that  appears 
ambiguous.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  transmitted 
by  Averroes,  it  contained  a  definitely  formulated  opinion 
that  the  individual  intelligence  is  merely  passive,  and 
that  all  activity  of  thought  belongs  to  one  pervading 
intelligence.  This  doctrine  was  pantheistic,  and  it  was 
certainly  inconsistent  with  belief  in  a  resurrection  after 
death.  "  The  active  intelligence,"  according  to  the 
1  Benan,  Arerroes,  49. 
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Averroists  l  "  withdraws  itself  from  the  individual  human 
being  at  his  death ;  the  receptive  intellect  of  the  man, 
like  the  body  which  expressed  his  impressions,  perishes 
altogether."  This  philosophical  doctrine,  with  all  its 
far-reaching  consequences,  was  eagerly  welcomed  at 
Paris  ;  Averroists  disseminated  their  views  in  public  and 
in  private ;  it  almost  seemed  that  the  leading  intellect- 
ual school  of  Christendom  was  about  to  abjure  the 
Christian  Faith  as  inconsistent  with  the  accepted  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  the  nature  of  man.  Once  more  the 
East,  with  a  pantheism  expressed  in  terms  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  Greece,  was  ranged  to  oppose  Christianity. 
Not  to  deride  it  or  ignore  it  as  at  Corinth,  not  to 
rival  it  by  providing  superior  teaching  as  at  Alexandria, 
but  now  at  Paris  to  destroy  it,  as  false  in  its  view  of 
God,  and  false  in  the  hopes  it  held  out  to  man. 

Again  in  that  thirteenth  century  there  were  men  who 
were  called  by  God  and  trained  by  God,  and  who  showed 
that  faith  in  Christ  enabled  them  to  attain  not  only  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  God,  but  a  truer  conception  of  man 
than  that  of  the  Averroists.  On  the  singular  devotion 
of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  long  moral  discipline  in 
the  family  dungeon  and  elsewhere  by  which  he  was 
trained  to  be  the  greatest  of  these  champions,  on  the 
arduous  labour  with  which  he  amassed  a  marvellous 
erudition  from  all  the  newly  found  stores  of  Aristotelian 
learning,  I  need  not  dwell.  His  polemic  against  the 
Averroists  set  forth  the  reality  of  the  thinking,  willing 
and  living  soul  in  man,  and  its  unity,  with  old  arguments 
but  with  new  force ;  he  wrested  from  the  Averroists  the 
psychological  weapon  with  which  they  had  made  their 
assault  on  Christian  beliefs,  and  he  wielded  it  most 
1  Renan,  Aver  roes,  153. 
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effectively.  Intensely  humble  though  he  was,  he  did 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  importance  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  this  controversy  at  Paris.  "  This, 
then,"  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  his  masterly  polemic 
against  the  Averroists,  "this  then  is  what  we  have 
written  for  the  destruction  of  the  said  error,  not  by 
appealing  to  the  teachings  of  the  faith  but  to  the 
reasonings  and  sayings  of  the  philosophers  themselves. 
But  if  any  one  who  glories  in  science  falsely  so  called 
wishes  to  say  anything  'against  that  which  we  have 
written,  let  him  not  talk  in  corners,  or  before  boys,  who 
cannot  judge  of  difficult  matters,  but  let  him  write 
against  this  writing  if  he  dares,  and  he  will  find  not  only 
myself,  the  least  of  all  as  I  am,  but  many  others  who 
are  seekers  after  truth,  by  whom  he  will  be  opposed  for 
his  error  or  instructed  in  his  ignorance." l  But  there 
was  no  need  to  re-state  or  re-enforce  the  argument. 
Seldom  has  any  tractate  been  more  effective  in  accom- 
plishing its  purpose ;  the  complete  success  of  Aquinas 
in  worsting  the  Averroists  with  the  weapons  they  had 
themselves  provided,  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  succeeding 
generations.  A  century  later  the  Dominicans  gladly 
commemorated  the  event  at  Pisa 2  and  at  Florence  3 
where  the  overthrow  of  Averroes  by  Aquinas  is  depicted 
for  us  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  consecrated  learn- 
ing. These  frescoes  which  show  how  highly  they 
esteemed  it,  and  how  rightly ;  for  it  was  indeed  a 

1  De  Unitate  Intellectus.  in  Opuscula,  L  491  (1886). 

2  Francisco   Train!  in   S.    Caterina.      Vasari,  Vite  dei  Pittori 
(1759),  i.  122.     Rosini,  Storia  (1839),  ii.  86,  Tav.  xx. 

3  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli,  Vasari,  i.  112. 
Eosini,  Tav.  xiii. 
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glorious  achievement.  Once  more  faith  in  Christ — the 
crucified  Christ  and  the  risen  Christ,  had  triumphed 
and  the  fresh  and  combined  assault  of  Eastern  religion 
and  Greek  thought  was  overcome  when  Aquinas  rendered 
the  best  and  fullest  tradition  of  that  teaching  subser- 
vient to  a  recognition  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Christ. 

There  is  yet  a  further  parallelism  between  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Apostle,  the  subsequent  struggle  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  great  triumph  of  Aquinas  at  Paris. 
They  are  alike  in  the  nature  of  the  opposing  forces, 
alike  too  in  exhibiting  the  power  of  faith,  and  there  is 
also  a  correspondence  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory  won 
on  each  occasion. 

In  S.  Paul's  experience  faith  had  restored  to  the 
baptized  Jew  all  that  he  seemed  to  sacrifice,  and  more ; 
it  gave  him  a  deeper  sense  of  divine  power,  not  merely 
as  above  us,  but  as  triumphing  over  flesh  and  mortality. 
To  the  baptized  Greek,  faith  had  restored  all  that  he 
seemed  to  sacrifice  and  more — it  had  given  him^a  true 
wisdom,  for  it  made  him  partaker  in  the  wisdom  of  God. 
At  Alexandria  too,  faith  in  Christ  had  proved  the 
path  to  a  better  Gnosis,  a  more  thoughtful  philosophy 
than  that  of  Basilides  or  Plotinus.  And  so  it  was  at 
Paris  six  centuries  ago :  when  faith  entered  the  intel- 
lectual fray,  and  disarmed  the  second  combined  assault 
of  Eastern  religion  and  Greek  philosophy,  it  did  so,  not 
by  setting  aside  and  suppressing  the  truth  that  human 
intelligence  had  attained,  but  by  facing  it  fully  and 
using  it  freely.  If  it  is  true  that  Aquinas  won  a  new 
victory  for  faith  by  showing  that  the  methods  of  philo- 
sophic thought  might  be  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  he  also  secured  a  firmer  position  for  philosophic 
studies ;  the  fruit  of  his  victory  is  partly  seen  in  the 
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freer  scope  which  was  given  for  the  study  of  ancient 
thought.  The  translations  of  Aristotle  that  were  made 
under  the  influence  of  Aquinas  show  the  interest  he 
himself  took  in  accurate  research ;  and  his  great  ex- 
ample rendered  it  possible  for  other  men  to  tread  the 
same  path  freely.  Aristotelian  studies  were  no  longer 
tabooed  in  Christendom,  as  they  had  been  at  the 
Arabian  court ;  no  longer  was  the  teacher  forced  to 
exercise  an  unreal  economy  and  conceal  the  conclusions 
of  his  reason  lest  they  should  destroy  the  foundations 
of  faith.  The  triumph  of  faith  at  Paris  was  not,  as 
Averroists  might  have  feared,  the  destruction  of  philo- 
sophy, but  the  exaltation  of  philosophy  to  a  \\orthier 
position  than  it  had  ever  held  before.  Aristotle's 
teaching  was  no  longer  looked  upon  with  suspicion ; 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  issuing  such  selections  from 
his  writings  as  were  suitable  for  study  while  condemning 
the  rest ;  his  philosophy  had  a  secure  place  in  the 
schools  of  Christian  learning.  And  the  attitude  which 
was  thenceforth  taken  throughout  Christendom  with 
regard  to  the  greatest  of  Greek  thinkers  must  have 
affected  the  reception  which  was  given  to  Greek  litera- 
ture at  the  Renaissance.  It  certainly  checked  the 
influence  which  might  still  have  been  exerted  by  the 
hostile  judgment  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied  as  it  has  been.1  Aquinas,  when 
he  opposed  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  Greek 
philosophy,  did  not  sweep  away  the  learning  of  the  past, 
he  really  gave  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  time 
and  on  coming  ages  than  it  had  ever  had  before. 

1  Azarias,   Aristotle,   p.    22.     Gregory  the  Great,  Epist.  xi.  54. 
(Migne,  Ixxvii.  1171.) 
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IV. 

The  controversy  with  the  Averroists  was  the  incident 
in  the  career  of  Aquinas  which  attracted  general  atten- 
tion and  affected  the  popular  imagination.  It  was  but 
an  incident  and  the  Opusculum  which  deals  directly 
with  this  topic  occupies  but  a  few  pages  in  one  volume 
of  his  works ;  but  it  served  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of 
the  man  and  the  strength  of  the  position  he  had  taken 
up.  This  little  polemic  could  not  have  been  so  vigor- 
ous, and  certainly  not  so  effective,  if  it  had  merely 
pointed  out  inconsistencies  or  weaknesses  and  thus 
obtained  a  dialectic  success ;  but  Aquinas  was  far  more 
than  an  able  controversialist ;  his  success  in  criticizing 
others  was  due  to  the  constructive  power  he  had  dis- 
played, and  the  firm  basis  on  which  his  own  theological 
system  rested.  To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
part  he  played,  we  must  look  behind  the  psychological 
questions,  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  polemic 
against  the  Averroists  and  the  precise  method  he 
adopted  in  it,  to  the  fundamental  principles  which 
guided  him  in  dealing  with  this  and  with  every  other 
problem. 

There  is  an  axiom  which  supplies  the  framework  on 
which  his  whole  doctrine  rests,  and  it  is  this,  that  all 
truth  is  one.  There  were  those  who  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  truth,  what  was  true  for  the  head  and  what 
was  true  for  the  heart — intellectual  truth  and  religious 
truth,  and  who  held  that  these  two  kinds  of  truth  might 
contradict  each  other — that  what  was  true  in  religion 
might  be  untrue  to  reason,  and  so  forth.  But  Aquinas 
repudiates  this  scepticism  altogether ;  for  him  all  truth 
is  one ;  what  is  true  for  the  heart  is  true  also  for  the 
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head,  there  can  be  no  real  contradiction  between  the 
two. 

Indeed  truth  is  one,  for  God  is  One  ;  and  His  Will 
cannot  be  so  expressed  in  the  phenomena  around  us  as 
to  contradict  His  Will,  revealed  to  us  through  His  Spirit. 
That  is  the  corner  stone  of  Aquinas'  whole  position ; 
it  must  be  the  corner  stone  of  all  philosophy.  If  we 
pit  one  kind  of  truth  against  another,  we  are  apt  to  be- 
come sceptical  of  the  existence  of  any  truth  at  all,  to 
cease  to  search  for  it,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  try- 
ing to  account  for  the  illusions  that  man  cherishes  about 
himself.  But  though  truth  is  one,  eternal  and  perfect, 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  our  imperfect  minds  may 
apprehend  it,  two  different  sides,  as  it  were,  from  which 
we  men  may  approach  the  evidence  God  has  given  us 
of  His  Will. 

We  may  build  up  a  fabric  of  knowledge  by  thinking 
on  the  things  around  us  and  the  powers  we  ourselves 
possess,  a  fabric  which  shall  be  crowned  at  last  by  the 
recognition  of  a  Great  First  Cause,  Who  is  beyond  our 
ken — that  is  the  way  of  Reason.  Or  through  the 
goodness  of  God  we  may  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chain ;  we  may  receive  God's  revelation  of  Himself  as 
Love  and  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  thus  believing  in 
Him  we  may  find  the  signs  of  His  providence  in  all 
the  events  of  life ;  we  may  take  sorrow  as  a  discipline, 
and  all  that  gives  joy  as  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  because 
the  whole  universe  is  felt  to  be  inter-penetrated  with 
the  Life  and  Will  of  the  Eternal  God — that  is  the  way 
of  Faith.  Reason  must  start  from  the  individual  expe- 
rience, from  the  impressions  of  the  sense  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  individual  mind,  and  however  far  it  pene- 
trates it  can  never  escape  from  the  limitations  of  human 
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experience  or  the  conditions  under  which  human  intelli- 
gence works  ;  man  sets  the  measure  of  the  truth  which 
he  can  apprehend,  though  he  is  forced  by  his  habits  of 
thought,  to  suppose  a  cause  for  all  that  is.  But  if  it  be 
possible,  if  it  is  given  to  any  of  us,  to  take  the  other  way, 
to  enter  by  faith  into  personal  communion  and  personal 
sympathy  with  the  Eternal  Mind  which  devised  all,  by 
faith  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Will 
which  He  has  given  in  the  Word  by  the  Spirit,  if  we 
can  look  at  the  world  and  at  ourselves  as  God  does,  then 
we  shall  see  all  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Each  event 
will  be  differently  proportioned,  each  part  of  the  whole 
will  have  a  different  importance,  if  I  can  view  it,  not 
merely  as  it  is  to  me,  but  as  it  is  to  the  Eternal  God. 
And  yet  there  are  not  two  truths,  contradicting  one 
another  and  misleading  us  ;  there  is  one  truth,  for  the 
world  which  we  can  apprehend  by  our  senses  and  our 
intellect  is  the  world  which  had  its  beginning  in  God 
and  is  for  God. 

Taking  then  faith,  personal  faith  in  the  Eternal  God 
as  a  gift  which  enables  man  to  apprehend  God's  teaching 
about  Himself  and  to  see  the  world  sub  specie  aeternitatis, 
Aquinas  would  have  us  notice  several  different  ways  in 
which  our  reasoning  powers  come  in  to  support  and  con- 
firm the  truth  we  receive  by  faith ;  in  which,  to  quote 
the  old  phrase,  philosophy  may  be  the  handmaid  of 
theology.  There  are  three  points  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention. 

1.  Much  of  the  strength  of  Aquinas'  position  lies  in 
the  pains  which  he  takes  to  avoid  exaggeration  ;  he  never 
pretends  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can 
be  completely  demonstrated  by  human  reason.  No 
modern  agnostic  could  be  clearer  than  he  is  in  his 
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statements  of  the  limitations  of  human  intellect.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
hope  of  the  Resurrection — these  are  beyond  human 
reason  altogether,  and  cannot  be  demonstrated  by-  an 
appeal  to  it.  l  "  That  God  is  triune,  is  solely  a  matter  of 
faith,  and  cannot  be  proved  demonstratively  in  any  way, 
although  certain  reasonings  may  be  adduced  which  have 
not  a  necessary  character  and  are  not  even  very  probable, 
unless  to  one  who  believes." 2  As  Aquinas  insists,  "  The 
human  intellect  cannot  know  what  God  is,  but  only 
whether  there  is  a  God  at  all."  3  The  limitations  and 
defects  of  human  intellect  are  such  that  its  powers  do 
not  enable  it  to  describe  God  as  He  is,  or  to  detail  His 
attributes ;  all  that  the  mind  can  do  is  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  God,  inscrutable  4  by  human  minds ;  the 
conclusion  which  he  reaches  on  this  point  differs  but  little 
from  that  which  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  It  would  have  been  well  if  later  apologists 
had  maintained  the  position  which  was  taken  by 
Aquinas,  and  had  never  engaged  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
rest  the  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  on  a  purely 
intellectual  basis.  When  Tillotson  and  others  were 
contented  to  rely  for  demonstrations  on  human  in- 
telligence alone,  and  neglected  the  importance  of  divine 
grace  in  the  heart  or  of  the  self-evidencing  power  of 
Scripture  as  means  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  God, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  perilous  attempt.  On  one  side 
they  were  in  danger  of  emptying  their  religion  of  all 
that  is  distinctively  Christian,  and  on  the  other  of 

1  Contra  Gentiles,  iv.  1,  p.  541  (1888). 

2  In  Lib.  Boetii  de  Trin.  q.  1,  a  4.     Opuscula,  iii.  p.  291. 

3  In,  Lib.  Boetii  de  Trin.  q.  1,  a  2.     Opuscula,  iii.  p.  285. 

4  In  Lib.  Boetii  de  Trin.  q.  1,  a  2.     Opuscula,  iii  p.  284. 
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resting  the  defence  of  Christianity  on  a  foundation 
that  was  insufficient  and  unsound.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  wrought  mischief  of  both  kinds  :  deism  received 
an  extraordinary  impetus  from  their  writings  ; l  and 
the  very  existence  of  spiritual  realities  was  presented 
as  if  it  depended  on  empirical  and  utilitarian  arguments 
from  the  phenomena  around  us.  We,  who  look  back  on 
the  apologists  of  last  century  and  see  how  the  progress 
of  science  has  altered,  not  merely  the  interpretation  of 
particular  phenomena,  but  the  very  categories  we  apply 
in  our  investigations,  are  inclined  to  repudiate  the  work 
they  did,  and  are  tempted  to  join  with  Leslie  and 
Hickes  in  denouncing  them  as  betrayers  rather  than 
defenders  of  the  faith ;  but  this  is  a  crude  and  over- 
hasty  judgment,  as  we  may  learn  from  Aquinas;  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  second  point  in  his  teaching  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

2.  Human  reason  cannot  discover  or  demonstrate  the 
mysteries  revealed  in  the  Christian  faith,  that  is  the 
first  point,  but  though  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that 
natural  reason  may  give  us  some  preliminary  teaching 
that  conduces  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
Faith.2  The  Law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
Christ,  and  human  reason  may  supply  a  preparatory 
discipline  which  will  render  men  more  ready  to  under- 
stand and  therefore  to  accept  the  truth  which  God 
has  revealed.  This  discipline,  as  Aquinas  points  out, 
is  tedious ;  it  is  one  which  few  have  the  leisure  or 
ability  to  undergo,3  and  which  at  the  best  gives  only 
uncertain  conclusions,  or  conclusions  overlaid  with  error. 

1  Leslie,  Works,  ii.  596. 

2  In  Lib.  Boetii  de  Trin.  (Lectio  L),  q.  3,  a  3  Opuscula,  iii.  321. 

3  Contra  Gentiles,  i.  4,  p.  5. 
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The  light  of  natural  reason  may  attract  us  towards  the 
Christian  Faith,  but  cannot  demonstrate  the  truth  it 
reveals,  nor  directly  induce  an  assent  to  its  teaching. 
And  here  his  analysis  is  particularly  interesting, — in 
discussing  the  nature  of  assent.  Assent  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  cumulative 
argument,  as  in  ordinary  empirical  investigations, — if 
sufficient  and  sufficiently  forcible  argument  is  adduced, 
assent  must  follow  in  regard  to  all  the  matters  of 
ordinary  reasoning  and  research.  But  with  the  Faith 
it  is  not  so;  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God 
must  be  recognized,  as  the  truth  that  two  and  two  make 
four  is  recognized,  with  similar  force  and  similar  im- 
possibility of  demonstrating  it  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  denies  it.  When  assent  is  given  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  it  is  given  with  a  force  like  that  of 
intuition  ;  but  whereas  truths  about  number  appeal  to 
all  intelligences,  the  truth  about  God  and  His  Christ 
only  comes  home  with  this  indubitable  force  to  hearts 
that  are  by  God's  grace  prepared  to  receive  it.1 

The  argument  in  which  he  works  out  these  two  points 
about  the  powers  of  the  human  reason  and  the  nature  of 
Christian  truth  is  most  instructive  from  many  points  of 
view ;  I  trust  that  even  this  inadequate  summary  may 
not  have  failed  altogether  to  bring  out  the  main  dis- 
tinctions which  Aquinas  draws.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  lays  down  the  limits  of  human  intelligence  in  terms 
that  seem  to  be  anticipations  of  modern  agnosticism,  he 
yet  recognizes  the  importance  of  Natural  Theology  and 
the  arguments  it  adduces,  not  indeed  as  demonstrating 
the  Christian  faith,  but  as  conducing  towards  an  accept- 

1  In  Lib.  Boetii  de  Trin.  (Lectio  I.),  q.  3,  a  1,  p.  313  ;  also 
No.  4,  p.  315. 
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ance  of  it.  This  acceptance  cannot  be  forced  from  any 
unwilling  mind  by  successful  argument,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  withdrawn  because  of  more  skilful  dialectics, 
for  the  assent  to  the  truths  which  God  has  revealed  has 
the  force  of  an  intuition  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
accept  it. 

3.  There  is  an  important  application  of  these  princi- 
ples which  may  bring  them  into  clearer  relief.  Human 
reason  and  intellectual  study  may,  as  Aquinas  points  out, 
subserve  the  cause  of  faith  by  enabling  us  to  illustrate, 
and  thus  to  apprehend  more  fully,  the  truths  that  have 
been  revealed  by  God  and  apprehended  by  faith.1  He 
cites  as  the  most  notable  example  of  this  mode  of  argu- 
ment, that  masterpiece  of  a  master  mind,  S.  Austin's 
work  On  the  Trinity,  where  analogies  drawn  from  the 
relation  of  finite  human  faculties  and  from  other  familiar 
facts  are  used  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  truth  about 
a  Spiritual  and  Eternal  Being.  But  this,  as  Aquinas  is 
careful  to  insist,  is  at  the  best  mere  illustration ;  it  may 
make  things  clearer  to  us  when  we  have  accepted  them 
as  true,  but  after  all  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually 
discerned.  External  phenomena  may  exhibit  analogies 
with  spiritual  truths,  but  the  two  lie  on  different  planes 
of  thought,  and  we  cannot  possibly  get  a  rigid  demon- 
stration by  arguing  from  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  orders  were  identical,  then  it 
would  be  logically  possible  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  look  for  natural  laws  in  the  spiritual  world,  or  to 
search  for  the  spiritual  antecedents  of  physical  conse- 
quences. But  there  is  no  such  identity  as  this ;  there 
is  after  all  only  such  congruity  that  terms  drawn  from 
the  one  may  express  with  new  force,  the  truths  revealed 
1  In  Lib.  Boet\i  de  Trin.  q.  2,  a  3,  p.  303. 
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about  the  other.  Such  illustrations  and  analogies  will 
certainly  serve  to  confirm  those  who  have  accepted  the 
Faith  in  their  apprehension  of  its  truths,  but  as  Aquinas 
insists,  they  can  never  supply  arguments  that  can  con- 
vince an  opponent.1 

This  discussion  of  the  parts  which  are  played  by 
human  faith  and  human  reason  respectively  in  appre- 
hending the  one  truth  may  serve  to  indicate  the  line 
which  Aquinas  takes  in  discussing  his  fundamental 
axiom,  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
Reason  and  Faith.  Apparent  conflict  there  was  and  is, 
apparent  enough  in  his  day,  apparent  in  ours  too,  but  as 
he  insists,  only  apparent.  There  was,  he  points  out,  no 
diametric  contradiction ;  there  were  conclusions  about 
God  and  the  world  attained  by  reasoning  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  revealed  truths,  but  these  conclusions 
were  not  necessary  or  demonstrable  truths,  they  were 
only,  as  he  showed,  inferences  of  more  or  less  probability  ; 
and  inferences  which  lost  their  probability  in  the  light 
of  God's  revelation  regarding  His  Will.  The  conflict, 
the  incongruity,  is  such  as  may  easily  arise  between  the 
results  of  the  imperfect  attempts  of  our  finite  minds  to 
grasp  eternal  truth,  and  the  imperfect  conformity  to  the 
Mind  and  Will  of  the  Eternal  God  which  our  feeble 
faith  has  wrought  in  any  of  us. 

By  thus  carefully  discriminating  the  powers  which 
human  minds  possess,  and  recognizing  their  limitations, 
Aquinas  reconciled  the  philosophy  of  his  day  with  the 
Christian  faith.  The  question  as  he  put  it  was  not  the 
bald  enquiry,  Which  is  the  more  worthy  of  two  opposing 
kinds  of  truth — the  truth  of  reason  or  the  truth  of  faith  ? 
He  rather  asks  how  far  the  conclusions  which  reason 
1  Contra  Gentiles,  i.  9,  p.  10. 
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attains  are  valid,  and  thus  shows  its  congruity  with 
the  teachings  of  faith.  By  discriminating  the  two 
sources  of  knowledge,  as  sometimes  gathered  by  human 
reason,  and  sometimes  given  in  revelation  but  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  reason,  he  accomplished  an  enormous 
step  in  advance.  He  set  in  clear  light  the  justification 
for  allowing  the  freest  play  to  reason,  while  he  marked 
the  limits  within  which  it  is  most  worthily  employed. 
Where  the  human  mind  passes  away  from  the  field  of 
the  sensible  and  the  present  to  devote  itself  to  trans- 
cendent speculations,  it  is  straining  after  knowledge 
which  it  cannot  reach  easily,  or  cannot  reach  with  cer- 
tainty, or  cannot  reach  at  all.  In  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  which  come  within  range  of  our  faculties  it 
may  have  the  freest  play  ;  and  there  it  may  illustrate, 
and  to  the  faithful  mind  confirm,  the  truths  about  the 
Eternal  God,  and  Man  and  the  World,  which  are  set 
before  us  in  the  Christian  Faith. 

With  the  agnostic,  Aquinas  would  assert  that  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  reached  by 
human  reason  alone,  and  cannot  be  demonstrated  to 
reason  alone ;  he  does  not  therefore  conclude  that  the 
sphere  from  which  they  are  drawn  is  a  mere  blank,  un- 
penetrated  and  unpenetrable.  For  him  revelation  gives 
a  new  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  since  Christ  has 
declared  the  unknown  God  ;  and  those  who  accept  that 
teaching  may  find  it  confirmed  on  every  hand.  To  those 
who  accept  it,  it  has  indeed  an  intuitive  force  apart  from 
all  confirmation,  but  it  brings  no  such  conviction  to 
minds  that  have  not  faith  to  receive  it.  To  them,  and 
therefore  in  argument  with  the  opponents  of  our  religion, 
the  truths  of  Christianity  can  only  be  presented  as 
hypotheses,  and  as  hypotheses  that  are  not  clearly  con- 
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firmed,  unless  the  particular  phenomena  to  which  appeal 
is  made  are  examined  in  the  light  of  faith.  Reason 
recognizes  an  order  in  nature,  but  it  is  through  faith 
that  we  learn  to  see  goodness  and  and  purpose  in  nature 
as  a  whole,  or  in  particular  phenomena.  It  is  as  we  are 
able  to  recognize  not  a  mere  Reason,  but  an  Eternal 
Love  immanent  in  nature,  that  the  events  of  life  come 
to  be  more  than  orderly,  since  we  can  accept  them  as  a 
discipline  by  which  God  is  bringing  the  world  nearer  to 
himself. 

V. 

Such  was  the  position  from  which  Aquinas  engaged 
in  the  contest  at  Paris  with  the  opposition  of  East  and 
West,  of  Jew  and  Greek,  as  combined  in  Averroes. 
Does  it  not  almost  seem  as  if  the  old  battle  had  been 
finally  fought  out,  as  if  the  exalted  faith  of  the  East, 
and  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  Greek  had  been 
brought  at  last  into  entire  subjection  to  Christ  ? 
Opposition  there  has  been  and  there  will  be;  but 
though  the  old  modes  of  thought  cannot  be  said  to 
be  extinct  so  long  as  Esoteric  Buddhism  subsists, 
the  chief  antagonism  comes  to-day  from  somewhat 
different  sides.  Not  so  much  from  a  faith  in  spiritual 
realities,  that  claims  to  be  more  exalted  than  ours,  but 
rather  from  a  materialism  that  denies  the  spiritual 
altogether;  not  so  much  from  speculative  philosophy, 
but  rather  from  empirical  investigation.  This,  at  least, 
we  may  feel ;  in  the  history  of  the  double  opposition 
which  S.  Paul  experienced  and  the  repeated  triumph 
which  the  Faith  has  won,  we  see  not  only  a  gain  for 
philosophy  (of  that  I  have  already  spoken),  but  a 
gain  for  faith.  If  philosophy  has  obtained  freer  scope 
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in  Christendom  than  it  had  when  Socrates  died  at 
Athens,  or  Averroes  was  driven  from  Cordova,  freer 
scope  as  the  handmaid  of  faith  than  it  could  ever 
secure  while  it  posed  as  the  enemy  of  superstition, 
faith  too  has  gained.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attacks  there  has  been  progress.  The  Christian  faith 
is  one,  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  the  Church  may 
not  tamper  with  it  or  alter  it  ;  but  by  the  use  of  keener 
intellectual  tools  she  may  learn  to  state  the  truth  more 
fully,  and  to  illustrate  it  more  clearly. 

The  stage  in  the  progress  of  Christian  thought  at 
which  Aquinas  stood,  appears  to  some  of  us  to  be  on  a 
bye-way  and  not  on  the  high  road  of  intellectual  and 
religious  advance.  There  are  some  who  try  to  conceal 
thedulness  which  cannot  appreciate  accuracy  of  thought 
and  language  by  stigmatizing  the  school  men  as  barren. 
Assuredly  if  we  hope  to  find  in  them  a  rough  and 
ready  solution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  problems 
of  our  own  day,  we  shall  be  disappointed,  as  we  deserve 
to  be.  God  has  called  us  to  face  our  own  foes,  and  to 
face  them  with  no  lesser  aid  than  that  He  gives  Him- 
self. Aquinas  wrote,  not  for  the  special  needs  of  our 
times  but  for  the  difficulties  of  his  own  day,  yet 
some  of  the  results  he  attained  are  a  possession  for 
all  ages. 

And  one  great  result  was  this  ;  he  made  it  plain  that 
Christian  theology  differs  from  philosophy  and  science, 
from  all  purely  intellectual  studies,  not  merely  in  its 
subject-matter,  but  in  its  very  nature.  Faith  is  an 
essential  element  which  runs  through  it  all.  Theology 
deals  with  a  Being  whose  nature  is  beyond  the  ken  of 
human  reason ;  it  deals  with  truths  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  faithful  and  win  his 
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assent ;  it  puts  forth  reasonings  which  cunfirra  the 
believer,  but  which  from  their  very  nature  cannot 
convince  the  faithless.  In  this,  theology  differs  from 
all  other  departments  of  knowledge ;  in  them  the 
intellect  pure  and  simple  is  brought  into  play;  in 
this,  intellect  is  dealing  with  matters  of  faith  and  is 
used  to  illustrate  and  confirm  faith.  Through  the 
whole  range  of  the  phenomena  of  religion  and  the 
study  of  them  the  crucial  question  is  this — whether 
we  study  them  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith,  or 
whether  we  are  engaging  in  the  free  study  of  theology 
with  an  eclectic  faith,  or  with  no  faith  at  all. 

It  is  so  in  criticism.  On  one  hand  we  may  regard 
the  aspirations  of  the  prophets  as  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  and  through  their  troubled  hearts  :  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  hear  in  them  only  the  effusions  of 
a  sentiment  that  vainly  tried  to  pass  beyond  the  limits 
which  bind  our  intelligence.  On  either  view  we  may 
have  the  most  accurate  critical  study  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  writing,  the  original  state  of  the  text  and  so 
forth ;  but  while  on  the  one  hand  these  are  reverently 
regarded  as  exhibiting  the  circumstances  wherein  God 
did  reveal  Himself  to  them  and  through  them  to  the 
world,  on  the  other  they  are  taken  as  explaining  why 
the  mere  product  of  human  fancy  was  taken  to  be  a 
revelation  from  above.  The  difference  between  de- 
structive and  reverent  criticism  does  not  lie  at  all  in 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  or  even  the  nature  of  the 
results  attained,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  the  eye 
that  examines  it  all,  whether  it  looks  in  the  light  of 
faith  in  God  or  no. 

It  is  so  again  in  the  history  of  religion.  We  may  on 
the  one  hand  regard  all  religion  as  the  imperfect 
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revelations  by  which  God  has  prepared  and  is  preparing 
the  world  for  the  full  revelation  He  has  vouchsafed  in 
His  Son.  Or  on  the  other  we  may  see  in  them  only 
the  vagaries  of  human  fatuity  creating  new  super- 
stitions as  instruments  of  tyranny  and  ambition.  On 
either  view  we  may  have  the  most  careful  study  of 
the  thought  and  worship  of  the  early  races  of  mankind, 
the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  elements  which 
survive  from  primitive  rites  in  the  Bible  or  the  Church. 
Some  rise  from  such  studies  with  the  feeling  that  all 
religions  are  false,  and  that  the  most  elaborate  are  falser 
than  the  rest ;  while  other  men  feel  that  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  faith  only  shines  forth  more  clearly  when 
they  see  how  it  completes  and  fulfils  the  aspirations 
which  God  has  called  forth,  even  among  the  most 
barbarous  folk.  It  is  not  so  much  a  difference  as  to 
the  statement  of  the  facts,  but  a  difference  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  ;  faith  in  God  is  a  primary 
condition  which  those  possess  who  can  recognize  Him 
as  they  penetrate  the  deepest  darkness  and  crudest 
ignorance  of  pagan  minds. 

A  familiar  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  the  praises  of  faith,  and  speaks  of  it,  not  as  a  mere 
personal  sentiment  which  gives  peace  within,  but  as  a 
power  which  has  triumphed  by  overcoming  physical 
trials  and  dangers.  But  is  there  not  a  still  greater 
monument  of  the  victorious  power  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  experience  which  S.  Paul  relates,  and  the 
story  of  the  conflicts  which  have  ensued.  Enthusiasm 
for  any  cause  may  overcome  physical  dread,  can  brace 
the  martyr's  courage  and  quench  the  violence  of  fire, 
but  faith  in  the  crucified  Christ  has  subdued  the  oppos- 
ing powers,  not  by  destroying  them,  but  by  winning 
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them  to  its  service  and  thus  endowing  them  with  new 
vitality  and  power.  Still  is  it  as  in  the  apostle's  days, 
they  that  are  called  of  God,  to  whom  He  has  given  the 
marvellous  privilege  of  faith  in  Christ,  may  find  in  Him 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,  and  the  very  wisdom  of 
God.  Not  the  spirituality  which  would  trample  on  the 
flesh  and  quench  it,  nor  the  wisdom  which  is  resigned 
and  unimpassioned  in  the  troubles  of  life,  but  the 
heavenly  wisdom  which  can  use  body  and  mind  alike 
in  the  service  of  God. 
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POSITIVISM:     ITS     TRUTH     AND    ITS 
FALLACIES.1 

1.  The  resemblances  between  Christianity  and  Conit- 
ism  are  very  many ;  and  the  defects  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  seem  often  due  to  the 
author's  failure  to  recognize  all  that  is  implied  in  his 
own  principles.2  Hence,  before  attempting  to  contrast 
the  two  systems,  I  desire  to  set  clearly  in  view  the 
fundamental  difference  between  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  any  religious  opinions  and  practice  which 
have  been  avowedly  framed  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods  of  empirical  research, — they  differ  in  the 
grounds  on  which  they  respectively  rest  their  claims  to 
be  accepted  as  true. 

The  truth  of  a  "  positive  religion  "  depends  on  proof 
drawn  from  experience  by  the  human  mind,  and  human 
experience  is  the  ground  of  conviction ;  but  as  regards 
revealed  religion  human  experience  is  only  the  medium 
by  which  a  truth  that  claims  to  carry  conviction  with  it  is 
made  known  at  first  and  subsequently  confirmed. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Manchester  Church  Congress,  October, 
1888. 

2  Caird,  Social  Philosophy  of  Comte,  p.  93. 
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We  accept  the  Catholic  Faith  as  coming  from  God 
with  an  inherent  authority,  and  as  making  known  to  us 
truths  about  the  Unseen  and  Eternal  which  can  never 
be  reached  by  human  experience.1  This  faith  was  mani- 
fested through  the  medium  of  the  human  experience  of 
the  apostles,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  means  of  the  ex- 
perience of  generation  after  generation  of  Christians  ; 
but  this  accumulated  experience  does  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  give  a  full  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
and  eternal  God,  though  it  can  confirm  a  conviction 
already  received.  Man  has  come  to  know  the  Eternal 
more  fully  because  God  has  manifested  Himself  more 
fully.  Through  countless  ages,  by  such  less  perfect 
revelations  as  that  vouchsafed  to  Israel,  and  by  the 
wisdom,  which  was  God's  gift  to  the  Greeks,2  man  was 
rendered  less  unfit  to  receive  the  Incarnate  Word  ;  and 
He  too  spake  with  authority.  He  declared  to  eye  and 
ear  the  truth  about  the  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at 
any  time.3  Such  is  the  part  of  experience  in  the 
Christian  faith,  but  the  Positivist  seeks  for  a  religion 
which  rests  on  experience  and  of  which  the  truth  can  be 
proved  from  experience  :  he  discards  what  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  rejects  the  venerable 
accounts  of  the  incidents  which  marked  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  eternal  truth  among  men. 

2.  There  are  many  in  our  day  who  adopt  this  attitude  ; 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  religions,  and  who  desire  a 
religious  system  that  is  based  on  experience  :  but  few  of 
them  have  done  much  to  show  how  this  need,  the  crying 

1  Job  xi.  7. 

2  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom  vi.  5,  41.    Compare  also  S.  Augustine, 
Retract.,  i.  13,  3,  and  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  1,  xviii.  47. 

3  St.  John  i.  16. 
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want,  as  they  believe,  of  the  age,  is  to  be  met.1  They 
have  been  forced  in  spite  of  themselves,  as  it  seems,  to 
take  a  destructive  line,  and  put  on  record  their  dissent 
from  and  hostility  to  Christianity,  rather  than  attempt 
to  provide  a  substitute  that  satisfies  themselves- 
There  is  only  one  example  of  positive  religion  that  is 
systematic  and  complete.  Comtism  is  not  merely 
destructive,  nor  is  it  merely  partial  and  one-sided ;  it 
covers  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  feeling  and 
activity,  and  shows  how  all  may  be  hallowed.2  Though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unsystematic,  religious 
"  positivism  "  floating  in  the  air,3  it  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared or  contrasted  with  Christianity,  except  as  it 


1  Karl  Pearson,  Ethics  of  Freethought,  5,  14. 

2  Politique  Positive,  i.  338. 

3  It  is  striking  to  note  what  a  strong  interest  in  religion  and 
sympathy  with  religion  exist  among  many  who  do  not  accept  the 
truth  revealed  in  Christ  and  who  hold  aloof  from  Christian  wor- 
ship.    There  is  a  widespread,  serious,  and  respectful  interest  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  religious  life,  from  the  curiosities  of  the  ritual 
of  savage  peoples  to  the  great  renunciation  of  the  Light  of  Asia. 
Intense  sympathy  with  devotional  feeling  seems  to  have  been  a 
marked  trait  in  the  character  of  George  Eliot,  and  much  of  her 
power  as  a  writer  was  due  to  it.     The  effort  to  find  a  substitute 
lor  the  Christian  faith  takes  many  forms ;  some  seek  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  creed,  or  at  least  to  prune  current  beliefs  into  a 
verifiable  form  (Matthew  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma),  or  to 
provide  a  discipline  for  the  feelings  in  place  of  devotion  (J.  Sully, 
Sensation  and  Intuition,  144),  while  others  build  a  doctrine  out  of 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  or  theosophy,  or  try  to  form  a 
religious  society  like  that  depicted  in  Robert  Elsmere ;  but  all 
may  be  regarded  as  "  positivist,"  since  in  each  case  the  body  of 
opinions  has  been  obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  empirical 
study  brought  to  bear  on  the  devout  life,  and  there  is  no  claim  to 
teach  truths  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  human  intelligence 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10). 
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assumed  a  definite  shape  at  the  hands  of  Comte  in  the 
Religion  of  Humanity. 

3.  The  system  of  Comte  sets  aside  as  insoluble  the 
deep  questions  that  have  vexed  mankind  in  all  ages.  It 
takes  the  World  and  Man  as  two  ultimate  existences, 
and  rejects  the  thought  of  God,  as  One  in  Whom  the 
existence  and  government  of  both  become  intelligible  : 
for  it  alleges  that  all  attempts  at  explaining  these  two 
fundamental  factors  are  couched  in  language  which  has 
no  real  significance,  and  are  mystical  and  illusory.  To 
some  of  us  it  seems  that  human  reason  demands  that 
we  should  at  least  try  to  solve  these  philosophical  pro- 
blems ;  that  to  ignore  them  is  to  be  untrue  to  our  own 
minds,  and  that  to  try  to  frame  a  religion  without  facing 
them  is  futile,  since  we  believe  "  there  can  be  no  religion 
of  humanity  which  is  not  also  a  religion  of  God."1  But 
the  Comtist  would  refuse  to  be  judged  from  this  stand- 
point, since  the  exercise  of  mental  activity  on  such 
problems  appears  to  him  to  be  generally  baneful  and 
always  useless  ;2  and  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  try 
the  Religion  of  Humanity  by  the  tests  which  Comte's 
own  language  as  well  as  his  criticism  of  3  Christianity 
suggest. 

Religion,  he  tells  us,  as  the  uniting  and  harmonizing 
element  in  life  "  consists  in  regulating  each  one's  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  forms  the  rallying  point  for  all  the 

1  Caird,  Social  Philosophy  of  Comte,  xvii. 

2  The  spirit  of  Comtism  both,  in  its  rejection  of  philosophical 
discussion  and  in  its  appreciation  of  practical  work  for  the  service 
of  man,  is  exemplified  in  the  attitude  of  those  professing  Christians 
who  are  impatient  of  definite  dogmatic  teaching,  while  they  exhort 
all  who  are  touched  by  Christian  sentiment  to  lay  aside  their 
differences,  and  join  in  active  philanthropy. 

3  Politique  Positive,  i.  397. 
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separate  individuals."  l  Religion  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
practical  philosophy :  man  is  "  impelled  by  feeling, 
guided  by  intelligence,  and  supported  by  action." 2  We 
may  then  test  any  religion  as  a  doctrine  in  regard  to 
the  completeness  with  which  it  embraces  all  the  facts 
and  sides  of  life,  and  as  a  practical  system  with  regard 
to  its  success  in  stimulating  action,  and  its  effectiveness 
in  regulating  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  tried  by 
these  tests  Christianity  furnishes  all,  and  far  more  than 
all,  that  Comtism  affords. 

4.  WORSHIP  is  a  great  means  of  cultivating  reverent 
feeling  ;  and  Positivist  worship  has  been  instituted,  not 
as  a  service  to  be  duly  rendered  to  Another,  for  that 
Comte  would  regard  as  superstition,  but  as  a  means 
of  "  bettering  ourselves,"  since  it  is  an  exercise  of 
which  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  individual  who 
worships.3 

(a)  The  object  of  worship  is  Humanity,  not  mankind, 
for  some  men,  as  hopelessly  anti-social  beings,  mere 
"  digestive  machines,"  are  never  capable  of  assimilation, 
so  as  to  become  true  "  organs  "  4  of  humanity,  through 
a  "  real  co-operation  in  furthering  the  common  good." 
This  Great  Being  consists  of  men,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  To  the  great  heritage  of  past  acquirements  all 
of  us  are  indebted  for  our  civilized  life  ;  to  unknown 
time  the  acquisitions  of  this  present  age  will  be  handed 
on  ;  and  thus  Cointe  puts  before  us  the  conception  of  a 
Great  Being  "  destined  by  sociological  laws  to  constant 
development,  under  the  preponderating  influence  of 

1  Catechism  (Congreve's  translation),  p.  46. 

2  Catechism,  p.  233. 

3  Catechism,  p.  87. 

4  Politique  Positive,  L  363. 
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biological  and  cosmological  necessities."1  With  this 
Being  each  individual  may  become  more  and  more 
deeply  connected  by  the  eight  sacraments  which  are 
administered  during  life,  and  may  obtain  complete 
"  incorporation "  after  death,  when  his  work  in  the 
service  of  man  receives  full  recognition,  and  he  survives 
everlastingly  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  those 
who  come  after  him.2 

From  the  Christian  standpoint,  however,  this  worship 
of  the  Great  Being  seems  but  a  meagre  incentive  to 
noble  feeling  when  it  is  compared  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  may  be  evoked  by  the  consciousness  of  incorpor- 
ation in  the  Catholic  Church.  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
thought  of  one  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  dead 
and  living ;  but  it  is  far  less  vague,  far  more  "  affective  " 
than  the  Comtist  conception,  for  we  have  learned  to 
believe  in  a  Mystical  Body  with  a  Divine  Head  to 
Whom  all  the  members  are  joined — not  in  a  mere 
amorphous  mass.  It  is  a  Body  into  which  the  member 
is  grafted  in  earliest  years,  so  as  to  enjoy  real  union 
with  the  Head  during  "  objective  "  life  ;  and  it  is  a 
Body  in  which  he  may  year  by  year  find  himself  stimu- 

1  Catechism,  p.  63. 

2  The  nine  Comtist  sacraments  are  as  follows  : — 1,  Presentation, 
corresponding  to  baptism,  and  requiring  sponsors ;  2,  initiation  at 
the  time  of  passing  from  maternal  care  to  other  instructors  ;  3, 
admission,  at  twenty- one  years  of  age,  to  the  service  of  Humanity  ; 
4,  the  man's  destination  to  special  office  at  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  ;  5,  marriage ;  6,  maturity,  at  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
entering  on  the  period  of  ripe  experience  in  the  use  of  his  powers  ; 
7,  retirement,  from  his  active  service  at  sixty-three  ;  8,  transforma- 
tion at  death  ;  and  9,  incorporation,  seven  years  later  after  the 
final  judgment  has  been  pronounced  on    his    life.      Politique 
Positive,  iv.  123. 
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lated  to  more  eager  service,  as  the  power  to  work  flows 
to  each  member  from  the  Head.  The  Christian 
doctrine  contains  all  the  elements  which  render  the 
Comtist  conception  "  affective,"  and  it  contains  infinitely 
more. 

(&)  Faith  is  another  element  in  Positivist  religious 
life  and  by  it  he  means  confidence  in  the  continued 
operation  of  certain  known  forces  under  recognized 
laws,  so  that  prevision  of  the  future  is  possible. l  This 
confidence — he  does  not  call  it  faith — the  Christian 
also  feels ;  he  also  recognizes  the  regularity  of  nature, 
because  he  believes  that  an  Eternal  Reason  rules  over 
all,  and  that  the  thought  of  God  is  manifested  in  the 
order  of  nature.  But  where  no  order  has  yet  been 
traced  in  the  operation  of  nature,  the  prevision  of  the 
Positivist  fails  him,  and  he  must  feel  himself  the  mere 
plaything  of  alien  forces  ;  while  the  Christian  may  still 
be  sustained  by  a  personal  trust  in  his  Father,  knowing 
that  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  here  or  hereafter,  to  them  that  love 
God.  All  that  the  Comtist  means  by  "  faith "  the 
Christian  can  enjoy,  while  his  trust  in  the  Eternal  Love 
and  his  desire  to  have  his  whole  being  formed  more 
and  more  after  the  Divine  Will,  are  the  ground  of  his 
confidence  and  the  reason  of  his  submission. 

(c)  Prayer  takes  a  leading  place  in  the  Comtist 
scheme  of  life,  and  two  hours  a  day  are  to  be  spent  in 
private  prayer.  "  In  prayer  alone  can  any  decided 
progress  of  our  subjective  life  take  place,  for  in  prayer 
we  identify  ourselves  more  and  more  with  the  Being 
we  adore." 2  Again,  "  For  us  prayer  is  the  ideal  of  life, 

1  Comte,  Catechism,  57. 

2  Comte,  Catechism,  125. 
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for  to  pray  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  love,  to 
think,  and  even  to  act,  since  expression  is  always  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  action." l  It  is  an 
aspiration  which  works  its  own  fulfilment,  "  for  the 
fervent  wish  to  become  more  tender,  more  reverential, 
more  courageous  even,  is  in  itself  a  realization  of  the 
desired  improvement.  At  least  it  contains  the  first 
step  to  any  improvement — the  sincere  confession  of  our 
actual  imperfection."  In  this  testimony  to  the  value  of 
prayer  as  a  personal  exercise  the  Christian  may  surely 
join ;  but  to  him  it  is  far  more,  for  it  brings  him  into 
conscious  personal  relationship  with  the  Eternal.  He 
has  not  merely  to  regret  imperfections  ;  he  is  burdened 
with  the  sense  of  sin  —  the  sting  of  remorse  that 
awakens  the  mind  to  the  nearness  of  unseen  realities ; 
and  this  sense  of  sin  committed  against  the  Eternal 
Righteousness  of  God,  can  only  be  healed  by  earnest 
seeking  of  forgiveness  from  God.  The  reality  of 
remorse,  the  reality  of  a  sense  of  sin,  are  facts  in 
human  nature  which  all  forms  of  positivism  are  inclined 
to  underrate  or  ignore.  Christian  doctrine  does  not 
thus  neglect  the  evidence  which  comes  from  all  lands 
and  all  ages,  of  the  burdensomeness  of  sin,  and 
Christianity  does  reconcile  man  to  himself,  because 
it  preaches  the  remission  of  sins  as  a  Gospel  from 
God.2  Prayer  which  is  aspiration  the  Christian  will 

1  Catechism,  106. 

2  This  is  the  most  obvious  difference  between  Christianity  and 
all  forms  of  positivism.    The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  real  stumbling 
block  to  the  positivist,  for  it  offends  his  sense  of  justice.     The 
opinion  that  in  preaching  forgiveness  Christianity  encourages  evil 
derives  some  apparent  support  from  the  antinomianism  which  has 
broken  out  again  and  again  in  different  ages  among  professing 
Christians  (Romans  vi.  1) ;  it  has  been  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr. 
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gladly  use,  but  prayer  which  pleads  for  forgiveness  from 
the  God  against  whom  he  has  sinned,  he  must  utter 
day  by  day  if  his  heart  and  mind  are  to  be  possessed 
by  the  peace  of  God. 

So  far  as  worship  is  concerned,  and  the  rousing  of 
right  feeling,  Comtism  has  nothing  to  offer  with  which 
the  Christian  is  not  familiar,  while  it  neglects  much 
which  he  has  learned  to  prize. 

5.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  DOCTRINE  of 
Comtism  affords  intellectual  satisfaction ;  it  claims  to 
bring  the  entire  range  of  human  interests  together  into 
one  focus,  to  treat  it  as  a  whole,  and  thus  to  bring  into 
clear  relief  the  order  which  reigns  in  all  we  know.  The 
advancement  of  the  human  race  is  the  one  great  aim, 
and  this  moral  purpose  ultimately  gives  its  value  to  each 
branch  of  scientific  study,  and  therefore  prescribes  the 
limits  within  which  each  is  to  be  prosecuted.  In  so  far 
as  it  subserves  the  moral  or  material  well-being  of 
Humanity,  each  study  finds  its  true  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual order ;  in  each  there  may  be  vast  progress ; 
but  Corate  deprecates  the  study  of  special  sciences 
without  conscious  reference  to  their  moral  bearing, *  as 

Morison,  in  his  Service  of  Man,  p.  103.  In  George  Eliot's  scheme 
of  life,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  her  novels,  forgiveness  seems 
to  have  no  place ;  the  tragedy  works  itself  out  without  any 
possibility  of  deliverance  from  the  bands  of  sin  committed  in 
frailty. 

1  Politique  Positive,  i.  337.  This  moral  purpose  cannot  show 
how  man  and  the  world  are  ultimately  connected,  or  what  is  the 
cause  of  either,  that  would  be  the  absolute  synthesis  which  theo- 
logians and  metaphysicians  have  tried  to  obtain.  But  the  consi- 
deration of  the  moral  bearing  of  knowledge  enables  us  to  appraise 
aright  and  therefore  to  systematize  all  human  thought  and  action 
and  feeling  from  the  point  of  view  of  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
race.  Comtism  is  satisfied  with  what  is  complete  for  practical 
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he  holds  that  we  have  a  sufficient  basis  for  organizing 
our  knowledge,  by  considering  its  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  race,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  pursue  any  branch  with- 
out keeping  this  aim  in  view. 

Now  so  far  as  the  great  aim  for  man's  life — the 
regeneration  of  humanity — affords  a  corrective  to  intel- 
lectual dissipation,  this  is  prominently,  many  would  say 
too  prominently, l  put  forward  by  Christianity,  but  it  is 
not  exaggerated  to  the  denial  of  other  claims  on  our 
thought ;  for  if  the  Christian  errs  in  this,  the  Comtist 
errs  far  more.  Christian  teaching  declares  that  the 
salvation  and  sanctification  of  man  are  the  first  thing, 
compared  with  which  all  others  are  trivial ;  but  it  has 
not  scorned  and  despised  all  that  goes  beyond  this 
practical  aim  in  the  way  Positivism  does  ;  it  pronounces 
on  the  relative  worth  of  various  interests,  but  it  does  not 
condemn  any  absolutely.2  To  the  Christian,  the  world 
has  been  made  by  God,  and  all  the  works  of  God  are 
worthy  of  intelligent  human  study.  To  us,  all  that  is 
human  is  of  intense  interest,  not  merely  because  we 
desire  our  own  improvement,  but  because  humanity  has 
been  hallowed  by  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  There  is 
no  sphere  of  scientific  study,  or  literary  or  artistic  pursuit 

purposes,  i.e.  a  relative  synthesis ;  it  condemns  as  idle  the  effort 
of  the  Christian  to  look  at  the  world  as  God  does,  or  the  attempts 
of  philosophy  to  see  things  sub  specie  oeternitatis,  since  it  holds 
that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  "join  hands  and  work." 

1  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  Christians,  and  has  received 
new  force  from  the  disproof  of  the  ancient  astronomy,  which 
treated  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  we  regard 
man   who    inhabits  this    little    planet   as  a  being  of    infinite 
importance. 

2  The  absolute  condemnation  of  any  human  interest  as  in  itself 
evil  would  be  Manichaean. 
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that  the  Church  condemns  as  in  itself  evil,  though  there 
is  a  constant  warning — often  stated  with  extreme  vigour 
— as  to  the  superior  importance  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  What  the 
Comtist  exaggerates  as  a  principle  for^the  organization 
and  limitation  of  study,  Christianity  rightly  urges  as  a 
maxim  for  practical  guidance ;  but  though  we  are  bidden 
to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
the  Christian  layman  is  Dot  discouraged  from  pursuing 
any  specialized  branch  of  study  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  illustrates  and  subserves  the  regeneration  of 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  Comte  is  less  complete  than 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  as  it  not  only  neglects  a 
large  field  of  human  experience,  but  deprecates  the 
devoted  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  knowledge. 

6.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Comtism  as  A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  REGULA- 
TION OF  LIFE.  The  most  cursory  perusal  cannot  but 
impress  the  reader  with  the  high  tone  of  the  morality 
enjoined ;  but  the  question  remains,  are  its  maxims  for 
conduct  so  firmly  based  as  to  command  assent  ?  Comte's 
sociological  principles  have  not  won  much  acceptance  in 
the  learned  world,1  while  his  teaching  on  particular 
duties  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  The 
Comtist  principle  of  the  gratuitousness  of  service,  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
has  not  found  many  adherents  ;  there  are  some  students 

1  Even  among  English-speaking  people,  who  offered,  according 
to  Comte,  the  best  field  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  J.  S.  Mill  on  Comte's  opinions  on  the  position 
of  women,  or  the  scientific  character  of  political  economy  (A. 
Comte,  156,  81)  ;  also  Professor  Sidgwick's  address  as  President 
of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen. 
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of  society  who  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  monogamous 
marriage  is  to  be  viewed  as  quite  an  open  question,  and 
who  urge  that  after  all  these  ages  of  experience  no 
definite  principle  of  duty  has  been  reached  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  but  that  it  is  only  possible  for 
us  to  state  "  sexualogical  problems  "  as  clearly  as  may 
be.1  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  position  can  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  empirical  scientific  study,  throws  a  doubt 
on  the  completeness  of  Comte's  demonstration  of  ethical 
duties,  and  it  is  the  contention  of  the  Christian  that 
these  moral  principles  have  a  better  source. 

Once  again  we  find  the  difference  between  a  principle 
gathered  from  experience,  and  one  based  on  revelation 
but  confirmed  in  experience.  Christianity  puts  forward 
the  monogamous  union  as  the  will  of  God  for  man,  as  a 
holy  estate  which  is  not  to  be  misused,  and  a  sacred 
institution  to  be  zealously  preserved;  and  experience 
drawn  from  all  sources2  confirms  our  belief  that  this  is 
the  best  form  of  sexual  relationship  ;  but  the  principle 
cannot  be  so  clearly  put,  or  so  firmly  upheld,  if  it  is 
merely  based  on  an  empirical  foundation.  In  the  face 
of  the  glorification  of  passion  and  systematizing  of  greed 
which  we  find  around  us,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  rest 
principles  for  personal  morality  on  such  debateable 
positions  as  Comte  chose  for  the  basis  of  his  teaching. 

1  K.  Pearson,  Ethics  of  Freethought,  370.  The  author  endea- 
vours to  keep  an  open  mind  in  balancing  the  chances  of  "  equal 
promiscuity  and  equal  restraint,"  as  the  dominant  practice  of  man- 
kind in  the  future.  Against  such  deep-seated  intellectual  anarchy 
as  this  (Catechism,  p.  28),  Comtisin  offers  the  strongest  protest, 
both  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  investigation — in  which  physical, 
physiological,  moral,  and  political  considerations  are  all  taken 
haphazard — and  in  regard  to  the  results  attained. 

*  Devas,  Studies  in  Family  Life. 
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7.  The  most  cursory  survey  of  Positivism  must  help 
us  to  value  all  our  religious  privileges  as  Christians 
more  highly  ;  it  may  lead  us  to  prize  those  elements  of 
belief  and  practice  which  the  Comtist  maintains  in 
common  with  ourselves,  and  which  are  his  sole  religious 
aid.  Yet  none  the  less  shall  we  feel  the  insufficiency  of 
this  system  for  those  who  have  known  the  hopeless 
burden  of  guilt,  or  who  have  tasted  and  seen  that  God 
is  good ;  the  lowest  depth  and  the  highest  blessedness  of 
human  experience  lie  beyond  its  range.  And  hence 
Comtism,  noble  though  it  be,  appears  miserably  inade- 
quate when  it  is  compared  with  Christianity  as  a  means 
for  reconciling  man  with  himself  and  with  his  fellowmen ; 
"  less  affective  "  in  awakening  feeling,  less  complete  in 
comprehending  all  the  facts  and  interests  of  human  life, 
less  firm  in  propounding  moral  teaching. 

Wherefore,  since  God  has  given  us  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  faith  in  Him,  let  us  pray  above  all  things 
that  He  will  keep  us  steadfast  in  this  faith  and  fear. 
The  light  of  mere  experience  is  so  dim  that  we  cannot 
walk  by  sight  in  the  new  difficulties  which  each  new 
generation  has  to  face.  Let  us  cherish  our  faith ;  and 
cherish  it,  not  merely  as  a  personal  comfort,  but  because 
it  is  the  one  security  for  the  progress  of  mankind.  Faith 
has  been  the  key  to  knowledge,  even  to  empirical 
knowledge,  and  a  reverent  interest  in  the  works  of 
God  is  no  mean  bulwark  against  the  spirit  of  practical 
expediency  which  would  limit  the  range  of  human 
investigation  ;  for  faith  hallows  and  thus  preserves  the 
"  enthusiasm  of  the  study."  Faith  claims  that  thought 
shall  be  free  to  ponder  all  problems  as  to  the  World 
and  Man,  to  seek  the  unseen  and  eternal  grounds  of 
all  that  appears,  and  thus  to  enter  into  the  thoughts 
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of  God ;  so  that  each  step  which  human  intelligence 
takes  in  detecting  the  harmony  of  all  that  is,  marks 
a  stage  in  the  progress  towards  the  day  when  faith 
shall  at  last  be  lost  in  sight,  and  we  shall  know  even 
as  also  we  are  known. 


THE  PEESBYTEEIANS. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIANS.  1 

I.  PRESBYTERIANISM  was  the  first  great  effort  at 
reconstruction  after  the  Reformation.  The  earlier 
Reformers  had  been  inclined  to  attack  abuses ;  to  single 
out  particular  practices  which  had  led  to  evil  results,  as 
in  Luther's  attack  on  indulgences;  or  particular  points, 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  where  defects  were  obvious, 
as  they  were  in  many  of  the  religious  orders.  In 
repudiating  these  abuses  Luther  was  hurried  farther 
than  he  intended,  and  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  preserving  the  old  type  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  his  work  was 
destructive,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  justify  on  any 
grounds  of  principle  the  precise  form  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  he  retained  as  distinguished  from  those  he 
discarded. 

In  England,  too,  the  Reformation  ran    a  somewhat 

1  This  and  the  following  lecture  were  respectively  the  first  and 
the  last  of  a  course  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Protestant  Sects," 
delivered  in  Great  S.  Mary's  in  the  winter  of  1890-91.  The 
lectxires  on  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  were  given  by 
Professor  Creighton,  now  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  on  the 
Methodists  by  the  Eev.  F.  Watson  ;  on  the  Plymouth  Brethren  by 
Canon  Teulon  ;  and  on  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Salvation 
Army  by  Professor  Shuttleworth. 
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haphazard  course  of  cutting  away  abuses  :   Wolsey  had 
spoliated  some  of  the  smaller  religious  houses ;  Henry 
shook  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope ;  Cromwell  and 
Somerset  ruthlessly  swept  away  objects  of  superstition. 
There   were   a  series  of  destructions ;   but  a   principle 
which  was  more  or  less  consciously  present  is  not  hard 
to  detect ;  it  was  held  that  they  were  sweeping  away 
accretions,  and  returning  to  the  godly  and  decent  order 
of   the   Ancient  Fathers,  as   it   was   used   before   the 
Church  was  severed  into  East  and  West,  and  as  it  is 
evidenced  alike  in  Greek  Liturgies,  and  in  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Latin  Fathers.     On  the  surface  there  was 
mere   destruction,   but    there    was    on    the    whole    an 
underlying,   and    occasionally    an    explicit    appeal   to 
Catholic  antiquity  as  justifying  the  process  of  pruning. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Presbyterianism,  as  it  was 
formulated    by    Calvin,   was    not    a    mere    policy    of 
destruction ;  it  did  not  content  itself  with  girding  at 
abuses ;  it   had  something  positive  to  teach ;  it  could 
set  about  a  work  of  reconstruction,  and  build  up  a  new 
system  in  defiance  of  the  old,  because   it  asserted  in 
the    most    uncompromising    fashion    the    principle    of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Observe  this  too :  Presbyterianism  reasserted  this 
principle  boldly  at  a  time  when  it  had  fallen  into  general 
discredit.  The  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  at  the  very  time  when  the  divisions  of 
Christendom  and  the  scandals  of  the  Papal  Court  were 
notorious,  did  much  to  undermine  the  estimation  in 
which  his  decisions  were  held.  The  power  of  Rome 
had  been  strained  even  where  it  had  been  successfully 
asserted,  and  the  Northern  races  were  ripe  for  a  revolt 
in  which  many  among  Southern  peoples  sympathized. 
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Even  the  great  Councils  were  proving  ineffective  weapons 
to  allay  disorder,  and  there  was  general  jealousy  of 
Papal  interference  with  their  proceedings.  In  every 
way  ecclesiastical  authority  was  discredited  throughout 
Christendom ;  only  with  the  rise  and  the  success  of  the 
Jesuits  was  it  reinstated  again  in  the  Roman  obedience. 

In  those  lands  where  there  had  been  a  reaction  from 
the  overstrained  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  had  been  apt  to  rely,  not  on 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  merely  on  the  aid  of  secular 
powers.  This  was  perhaps  most  obviously  true  in 
connection  with  Luther's  action  in  Germany.  The 
support  which  was  given  him  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
rendered  his  success  possible ;  and  he  repaid  the  debt  by 
denouncing  those  who  rushed  into  extremes,  and  the 
peasants  who  joined  in  a  socialistic  revolt  against  civil 
government.  The  secular  power  had  supported  his 
crusade,  and  loyalty  to  the  secular  power  became  in 
his  eyes  a  primary  Christian  duty.  In  England,  too, 
there  was  a  similar  tendency  for  Reformers  to  put  their 
trust  in  princes.  The  Articles  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  monarchs  disclaimed  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  spiritual  powers ;  but  their 
practice  did  not  always  accord  with  their  professions, 
and  Cranmer  spoke  of  the  authority  of  the  prince  in  a 
way  which  left  little  scope  for  spiritual  independence. 

In  the  Latin  communion  the  power  of  the  Pope  had 
been  overstrained  and  was  discredited  ;  in  Germany  and 
in  England  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  were  inclined  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  the  civil  rulers  who  protected 
them.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  find  men  who  were  really 
in  earnest  about  ecclesiastical  authority,  who  believed 
that  God's  will  as  declared  in  His  Church  should  be 
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supreme  over  all  the  affairs  of  life;  and  who  were 
determined  to  give  effect  to  the  opinions  they  cherished- 
As  it  is  put  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was 
agreed  upon  in  1578  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly, 
and  sworn  to  in  the  National  Covenant :  "  The  power 
ecclesiastical  is  an  authority  granted  by  God  the  Father 
through  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  unto  His  kirk 
gathered ;  and  having  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  to  be 
put  in  execution  by  them  unto  whom  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  kirk,  by  lawful  calling,  is  committed. 
This  power  and  policy  ecclesiastical  is  different  and 
distinct  in  their  own  nature  from  that  power  and  policy 
which  is  called  civil  power,  *  *  *  albeit  they  be  both  of 
God.  *  *  *  For  this  power  ecclesiastical  floweth  immedi- 
ately from  God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is 
spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  the  earth, 
but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual  king  and  governor 
of  His  kirk."  1 

In  discussing  different  sects  and  their  relations  to 
one  another  we  are  apt  to  discriminate  them  from  one 
another  by  marks  that  are  quite  superficial.  Thus  the 
ordinary  Englishman  who  drops  into  a  parish  church  in 
Scotland  comes  away  with  the  impression  that  there  is 
no  prayer-book,  that  the  people  stand  at  prayers  and 
sit  to  sing,  and  sit  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
he  knows  they  have  no -bishops,  and  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  presbyters  are  men  engaged  in  ordinary 
secular  pursuits ;  but  each  of  these  facts  is  merely  a 
superficial  trait  that  anybody  may  observe,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  perhaps  hold  good  of  Presbyterianisrn 
universally.  There  is  much  in  Presbyterianism  that  is 
deeper  than  these  externals  of  worship  and  ecclesiastical 
1  living's  Confessions  of  Faith,  66. 
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organization ;  these  externals  are  the  natural  outcome  of  an 
inner  principle.  There  was  a  vital  impulse  at  work,  a  real 
spiritual  power  that  has  called  this  ecclesiastical  system 
into  being,  that  has  given  it  so  much  vigour  and  power. 
In  order  to  understand  the  strength  of  Presbyterianism, 
we  want  to  look  below  the  surface  and  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  spiritual  impulse  that  was  at  work  in  its 
inception,  and  that  has  inspired  its  subsequent  growth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  remark  which,  while  it 
is  specially  applicable  to  our  subject  to-night,  has  also  a 
more  general  bearing  ;  since  it  has  reference  to  each  of 
the  religious  bodies  whose  tenets  will  be  discussed  in 
turn  from  this  place,  and  expresses  the  view  I  have  kept 
before  me  in  trying  to  arrange  this  course.  I  believe 
that  the  strength  of  every  religious  movement,  and  of 
every  sect,  lies  in  the  truth  which  it  contains ;  the  fuller 
apprehension  of  God  in  some  side  of  His  will  which 
it  expresses ;  the  reassertion  of  some  neglected  truth 
which  it  proclaims.  We  are  so  apt  to  fix  our  minds  on 
meaner  things — to  say  that  the  founders  of  this  sect 
have  pandered  to  the  mob  by  one  thing,  or  that  the 
preachers  of  another  doctrine  have  caught  the  popular 
ear  by  some  vulgar  device.  But  assuredly  if  a  work 
rests  merely  on  ingenious  devices  or  human  skill  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  such  things  there  may  be  in  any  great 
movement,  but  these  things  do  not  account  for  its  power. 
Its  power  is  due  to  the  elements  of  God's  truth  it  con- 
tains, to  the  attractive  force  of  some  truth  which  had 
been  forgotten  or  left  out  of  sight  and  obscured  ;  which 
some  humble  voice  proclaimed  with  all  the  force  of 
intense  conviction,  and  which  when  proclaimed  found  a 
response  in  many  hearts  to  whom  it  came  as  good  news 
from  God.  It  is  for  us  to  try  and  see  on  successive 
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Sundays  what  was  the  reasserted  truth  that  gave  its 
spiritual  power  to  each  of  the  Protestant  sects,  as  we 
take  them  in  turn.  We  may  remember  this,  too,  in 
times  when  so  much  is  said  alxmt  union — it  is  only 
as  we  Churchmen  apprehend  the  side  of  truth  which 
Presbyterian  ism  or  any  other  sect  has  enforced  and 
embodied  that  reunion  is  possible,  or  that  reunion  is 
even  desirable.  It  is  not  possible  otherwise,  for  unless 
the  Church  holds  and  sets  forth  the  elements  of  truth 
for  which  Presbyterians  for  example  contend,  they  can- 
not find  satisfaction  for  their  spiritual  needs  in  her  com- 
munion. It  is  not  desirable,  for  unless  the  Church  is 
witnessing  to  the  world  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  sides 
of  God's  truth,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  another 
and  a  separate  witness  rather  than  that  a  portion  of 
truth  should  be  left  out  of  sight  altogether. 

While  these  remarks  really  apply  to  the  relation 
between  the  Church  and  any  sect,  they  have  a  special 
bearing  on  Presbyterianism ;  schemes  for  the  compre- 
hension of  Presbyterians  have  been  frequent  in  the 
past,  and  are  under  discussion  in  America  now.  And  it 
is  needful  to  remember  that  lasting  union  can  never  be 
effected  by  means  of  compromise,  by  agreeing  to  ignore 
or  neglect  any  portion  of  God's  truth.  That  truth  is 
large  and  many-sided  ;  we  are  ever  learning  to  appreciate 
it  more  fully  and  clearly,  and  we  dare  not  deliberately 
sacrifice  one  jot  or  tittle.  Union  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  full  recognition  of  those  elements  of  truth  for 
which  Presbyterianism  contended  as  well  as  by  the  main- 
tenance of  those  which  the  Church  has  kept  in  clearer 
view.  If  we  confess  the  sins  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  schism,  it  is  the  sin  of  neglecting  some  truth  and 
thus  giving  occasion  to  schism,  rather  than  any  error  in 
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the  treatment  of  declared  schismatics.  If  we  hope  for 
union,  it  is  for  union  based  on  a  clearer  and  fuller  per- 
ception of  truth  :  in  so  far  as  the  Church  is  found 
asserting  the  truth  to  which  Presbyterians  have  called 
attention  and  to  which  they  attach  much  weight,  the 
excuse  for  schism  will  be  done  away.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  study  of  the  truth — the  vital  spiritual  force — 
that  manifested  itself  in  Presbyterianism,  will  not  only 
show  us  the  secret  of  its  power  in  the  past,  but  will  help 
us  to  see  that  the  primary  condition,  which  will  render 
reunion  possible,  is  found,  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  any 
part  of  our  heritage,  but  in  the  assertion  of  a  truth  on 
which  the  Churchmen  of  bygone  days  set  too  little  store. 

II.  The  fearless  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
the  inner  principle  in  Presbyterianism,  as  we  may  easily 
see  by  comparing  its  authoritative  creeds  with  those  of 
the  Church,  but  we  can  also  see  it  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  sect.  This  may  seem  surprising,  but  I  desire  to 
repeat  it :  the  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  the 
inner  principle  of  Presbyterianism ;  when  once  stated, 
this  is  easily  seen.  We  have  found  that  it  is  explicitly 
put  forward  in  the  distinctive  Presbyterian  formulas, 
and  we  shall  learn  that  it  gives  us  the  clue  which  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  system, 
as  they  exhibited  themselves  in  different  lands  and 
throughout  its  history. 

1.  This  uncompromising  assertion  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  found  in  every  land  where  Presbyterianism 
has  made  its  mark.  Few  things  are  more  curious  in 
this  way  than  the  story  of  the  theocracy  which  Calvin 
established  at  Geneva,  and  we  may  there  see  the  high 
claims  put  forward  by  ecclesiastical  authority  at  the  first 
beginning  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  world.  And  the 
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same  is  striking  when  we  mark  its  first  beginnings  in 
our  own  island.  In  Scotland,  too,  the  claims  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister  to  exercise  supreme  authority 
were  asserted  in  their  strongest  fashion.  The  attitude 
which  John  Knox  took  towards  Mary  Stuart  was  not 
that  of  a  subject  to  a  Queen,  but  of  an  authority  de- 
manding compliance  with  his  dictates.  He  insisted  that 
she  should  be  in  subjection  to  God  and  the  Church ; 
that  the  Roman  Church  was  utterly  depraved ;  and  that 
it  was  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  leader  to  which 
her  submission  was  due. 

And  in  England,  also,  the  same  thing  was  patent 
at  the  time  when  'Presbyterianism  temporarily  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  itself  upon  the  country  by  a 
covenant.  The  pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastics  alienated 
the  whole  country.  Cromwell  and  the  Army  had  slight 
respect  for  the  Scots  with  whom  they  co-operated  ; 
Milton  complained  that  presbyter  was  but  priest  writ 
large ;  and  the  Quakers  arose  to  witness  against  the 
formality  and  want  of  spiritual  life  in  their  services. 
Presbyterianism,  organized  in  Scotland,  had  trampled 
on  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  endeavoured  to  control  the  action  of  the  English 
Parliament.  The  struggle  with  Charles,  on  both  sides 
of  the  border,  was  a  struggle  between  the  King — who 
asserted  that  he  had  received  his  kingdom  as  a  trust 
from  God,  and  that  he  was  himself  responsible  to  God 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  trust — and 
the  Presbyterians,  who  asserted  the  superior  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  maintained  that  it  was  their 
part  to  direct  and  guide  God's  silly  vassal. 

In  Switzerland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  the 
same  spirit  showed  itself;  the  same  determination  to 
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assert  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  illus- 
trations might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterians in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Huguenots, 
but  they  never  attained  such  complete  power  in  France 
as  to  show  their  principles  so  clearly. 

2.  Their  contests  with  the  civil  government  in  many 
lands  show  how  the  Presbyterians  claimed  independent 
authority ;  the  history  of  their  procedure  in  Scotland 
shows  how  they  claimed  that  that  authority  should  be 
supreme  in  all  relations  of  life.  The  Bishops'  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  their  cognizance  of  offences  which 
were  not  condemned  by  the  law  of  England,  had  been 
one  of  the  great  grievances  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation :  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  commemorated 
in  our  Commination  Service,  rather,  than  practised  by 
any  attempt  to  put  such  persons  as  stand  convicted  of 
notorious  sin  to  open  penance,  and  to  punish  them  in 
this  world  that  their  souls  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  no  scruple  in 
putting  in  force  the  spiritual  authority  they  claimed. 
In  every  parish  the  session,  or  assembly  of  presbyters 
(whether  teachers  or  rulers),  exercised  discipline ;  their 
minutes  tell  of  women  forced  to  come  before  this 
tribunal  and  make  public  confession  of  frailty,  before 
they  received  absolution  ;  while  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or  legislative  body  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Scotland,  give  us  curious  light  on  the  offences  which 
they  desired  to  put  down.  Roughly  speaking,  they 
condemned  as  evil  many  of  the  practices  that  were 
occasions  of  temptation,  and  this  led  them  into  a  crusade 
against  the  amusements  of  the  people.  Promiscuous 
dancing,  entertainments  and  card -play  ing  were  particu- 
larly obnoxious,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  Christmas  Day, 
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and  the  conduct  of  schoolmasters  who  granted  Christmas 
holidays.  For  some  of  the  enactments  Old  Testament 
authority  could  be  quoted,  but  there  was  no  very 
thoroughgoing  effort  to  enforce  the  Old  Testament 
rules  in  their  entirety ;  sins  of  sharp  practice  and  dis- 
honesty in  business  are  but  slightly  touched  upon.  It 
would  be  a  curious  study  to  follow  out  these  matters 
in  detail,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  Presbyterian 
legislation  reflects  and  how  far  it  has  formed  the 
Scottish  character.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  these  ecclesiastical  courts  and  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion, which  have  no  parallel  in  modern  England,  illustrate 
the  confidence  with  which  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
asserted  and  enforced  ecclesiastical  authority  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Such  enforcement  of  duty  is  one  of 
the  three  essential  marks  of  the  Church,  according  to 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  ;  but  it  is  now  practically 
in  abeyance.  The  Presbyterians,  in  accepting  establish- 
ment by  the  State  after  the  Revolution,  accepted  it  on 
terms  which  seemed  to  the  more  zealous  of  them  to 
imply  a  sacrifice  of  this  essential  element,  as  they 
regarded  it,  in  Church  life.1 

3.  The  attachment  of  Presbyterians  to  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  curious 
divisions  among  Scotch  Presbyterians  which  Englishmen 
find  it  so  hard  to  understand.  Those  who  have  the 
same  confession  of  faith,  the  same  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, the  same  ritual,  are  yet  divided  into  several  distinct 
bodies,  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  one  another,  as 
bodies,  even  when  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  be- 
tween individual  members.  Precisely  similar  as  each 
is  in  character,  they  are  also  precisely  similar  in  their 

1  Causes  of  Decay  of  Presbyterianism  (1713),  p.  10. 
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claims ;  each  claims  to  be  the  genuine  representative  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Church  of  John  Knox  and 
Andrew  Melville ;  each  has  broken  off  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church  on  similar  grounds,  but  on  different 
occasions,  when  they  felt  that  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties were  not  preserving  their  spiritual  independence, 
but  were  truckling  unworthily  to  secular  powers.  The 
oldest  of  these  minor  bodies,  which  is  now  merged  in  the 
Free  Church,  was  that  of  the  Covenanters,  who  refused 
to  accept  an  uncovenanted  king — that  is,  one  who  would 
not  submit  to  take  the  place  they  assigned  him  in  the 
Presbyterian  theocracy.  When  the  advisers  of  William 
of  Orange,  suspicious  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians,  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into 
Presbyterianism  and  forced  it  upon  a  large  area1 — 
perhaps  the  larger  half — of  the  country,  they  held  aloof 
from  a  Church  which  had  no  independent  status,  but 
derived  its  position  and  its  formularies  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a 
constant  tendency  to  protest  in  favour  of  spiritual 
independence,  which  has  shown  itself  on  numerous 
occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  disruption,  when  the  Free 
Church  came  into  being  in  1843.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  its  history,  from  the  time  of  John  Knox  till  the 
present  day,  the  conscience  of  Presbyterian  Scotland 

1  The  Acts  of  Assembly  show  that  Presbyterianism  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Tay.  (Compare  also 
Dr.  J.  Cunningham's  Church  History,  II.,  298.)  When  the 
Jacobite  Episcopalians,  who  hesitated  about  accepting  William 
as  King  (Grub,  III.,  296),  are  left  out  of  account,  it  appears 
that  the  Episcopalians  who  would  have  accepted  William  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Presbyterians  ;  see  General  Mackay's 
letter  in  Cunningham's  Church  History,  II.,  294.  It  thus  seems 
quite  possible  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Scottish  population 
were  Episcopalian. 
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has  been  keenly  sensitive  to  any  apparent  encroachment 
on  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  There  has 
thus  been  a  continued  protest  against  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  true  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterianism. 

III.  Here,  then,  alike  in  its  relations  to  the  civil 
rulers,  in  its  characteristic  discipline,  and  in  its  internal 
history  in  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  force  of  Pres- 
byterianism has  lain  in  its  earnest  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  God's  will  as 
revealed  is  to  be  the  supreme  rule  in  matters  spiritual, 
the  supreme  guide  in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  the 
ministers  of  God,  the  officers  of  His  Church,  must 
have  freedom  to  give  effect  to  His  will.  Spiritual 
•authority  had  been  prostituted  and  degraded,  and 
thus  it  had  been  too  much  ignored ;  but  to  the 
Presbyterians  it  was  a  great  reality,  and  the  principle 
became  the  corner-stone  of  their  polity.  And  for  this 
assertion  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  authority,  we 
to-day  owe  the  Presbyterians  no  small  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  the  principle  had  been  verbally  recognized  both 
by  Church  and  State  in  England;  but  it  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  too  much  into  the  background.  The 
Presbyterians  gave  it  fuller  prominence,  and  made  it  a 
reality  by  bringing  this  side  of  truth  into  clearer  light. 

In  thus  asserting  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
was  played  by  Presbyterians  in  promoting  the  recog- 
nition of  this  truth,  I  am  not  concerned  to  define  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  true,  or  to  criticize  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  their  exaggerations.  The  Presby- 
terians have  never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  attached  sufficient 
importance  to  the  duty  of  civil  obedience ;  l  but  that 
does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  their  work  in 
1  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  199. 
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asserting  another  side  of  truth,  and  maintaining  the 
reality  of  spiritual  authority.  The  next  question  would 
seem  to  be  this,  Granted  that  spiritual  authority  is  a 
reality,  on  what  grounds  did  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
Reformation  claim  to  exercise  that  authority  ?  They 
were  setting  up  the  same  sort  of  claim  as  that  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  around  them — to  exert  a  spiritual 
authority  committed  to  them  by  God.  There  could  not 
be  two  such  authorities  ;  one  must  be  a  mere  usurper ; 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  were  claiming  spiritual  powers, 
and  that  implied  the  entire  denial  of  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  :  they 
were  not  the  true  Church,  but  the  "  Synagogue  of 
Satan,"  and  usurped  a  title  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.1  On  what  grounds  did  Calvin,  Knox,  and  their 
followers  base  their  claim  to  be  officers  of  the  true 
Church,  and  stigmatize  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
as  usurpers  and  pretenders  ? 

They  discounted  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
by  a  new  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Church.  Calvin 
held  strongly,  he  said,  to  the  belief  in  one  Church ; 
he  held  that  it  was  infallible,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth ;  but  that  it  was  invisible,  known  only  to 
God,  who  sees  into  the  hearts  of  all  men.2  Organiza- 
tions of  Christian  men  were,  as  they  said,  the  more  or 
less  effective  representatives  in  that  place  and  time  of 
the  one  infallible  and  universal  Church ;  and  any  or- 
ganization which  was  worldly  and  corrupt  had  lost  all 
likeness  to  Christ  and  the  Apostolic  institutions,  and 
therefore  had  lost  authority ;  but  an  organization 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  model  was 

1  Calvin,  Tracts,  i.  104. 

2  Calvin,  Tracts,  i.  103. 
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entitled  to  exercise  the  spiritual  authority  which  is 
inherent  in  the  one  invisible  and  universal  Church. 
The  doctrine  of  the  invisible  Church  was  thus  used  to 
discount  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  while  it  enabled 
the  Presbyterians  to  contend  that  they  were  faithful  to 
the  divine  ordinances,  and  heirs  of  the  powers  committed 
to  the  invisible  Church. 

In  regard  to  this  doctrine  of  an  invisible  Church,  an 
invisible  witness  for  truth  in  the  world,  an  invisible 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  we  should,  to  discuss  it 
properly,  have  to  enter  on  questions  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Scriptural  interpretation.  Without  dwelling 
on  this,  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  for  us,  as 
Churchmen,  this  view  is  excluded  by  the  words  of  the 
Ember  Collect,  which  identifies  the  Church  purchased 
by  Christ's  blood  with  the  Church  as  an  actual  society 
in  which  bishops  ordain  and  ministers  are  ordained. 
But  it  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  claim  to  exercise  spiritual  power  was 
justified,  in  regard  (1)  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a 
body,  and  (2)  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  as  ministers. 
In  regard  to  both  points,  they  made  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  They 
claimed  that  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  modelled  on 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  was  not. 
"  The  spiritual  government,"  says  Calvin  in  his  exhorta- 
tion to  Charles  V.,  and  the  Diet  of  Spires  (1544), 
"  which  Christ  recommended  has  totally  disappeared, 
and  a  new  and  mongrel  species  of  government  has  been 
introduced,  which,  under  whatever  name  it  may  pass 
current,  has  no  more  resemblance  to  the  former  than 
the  world  has  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  And  again, 
"  Since  God  has  prescribed  a  certain  economy, 
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presumptuous  to  set  up  one  that  is  contrary  to  it,  and 
openly  repudiated  by  Him  !  " 1  The  claim  of  the  Pres- 
byterians was  this,  that  they  had  organized  a  Church 
after  the  Apostolic  example  and  Scriptural  model, 
and  their  claim  to  exercise  spiritual  authority  rested 
on  the  identity  of  their  Church  with  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Briefly,  they  opposed  an  assertion  of  practical 
identity  with  the  Apostolic  Church,  to  the  assertion 
of  genuine  descent  from  the  Apostolic  Church. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  many  of  the  arrangements 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  this  was  not  denied ;  but  the  Presby- 
terians believed  that  they  could  distinguish  what  was 
meant  to  be  permanent  from  what  was  temporary,  and 
that  they  reproduced  what  the  Apostles  designed  to  be 
permanent.2  The  whole  question  as  to  the  Scriptural 
authority  for  three  orders  of  ministers  or  two  is  due  not 
to  any  difference  about  facts,  but  to  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  admitted  facts.  There  were  Apostles, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons ;  but  the  Presbyterian  argu- 
ment implies  that  the  Apostolic  office  was  merely 
temporary,  and  that  no  permanent  arrangement  was 
made  for  any  official  to  undertake  the  "  care  of  all  the 
churches "  when  the  Apostolic  supervision  was  with- 
drawn. To  discuss  the  point  further  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enter  on  some  interesting  questions  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  Scripture  should  be  inter- 
preted ;  of  these  I  shall  have  more  to  say  next  term, 
when  I  speak  of  the  Unitarians.  It  may  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  Presbyterians  always  set  great 

1  Calvin,  Tracts,  i.  140,  152. 

2  Crawford's  Presbyterianism  Defended,  11,  21. 
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store  on  their  supposed  identity  with  the  Apostolic 
model.  This  extended  to  all  parts  of  their  ritual,  as 
in  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  ordained, 
and  in  sitting  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Kirk  of  Scotland  was  held  to  be  more  pure  than  those 
of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  for  these  maintained  "  both 
Pasch  and  Yule,  for  which  they  had  no  certain  warrant." 
This  supposed  identity  was  the  basis  of  their  claim  to 
be  the  true  Church  and  to  exert  spiritual  authority. 

In  the  time  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox  this  claim  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church — to  be  the  living  manifesta- 
tion of  the  one  Catholic  and  infallible  Church,  on  the 
ground  of  its  practical  identity  with  the  Apostolic 
organization — was  perhaps  plausible  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
say  as  much  now.  Since  that  date,  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists  and  Wesleyans,  not  to  mention  others, 
have  all  come  forward  with  a  claim  of  reproducing  the 
Scriptural  model.  Farther  than  that,  Presbyterianism 
has  greatly  changed  :  in  the  time  of  John  Knox  there 
was  no  Presbytery,  a  body  ruling  over  an  ecclesiastical 
area  corresponding  to  a  rural  deanery  in  importance ; 
but  these  unscriptural  Presbyteries  are  now  the  chief 
centres  in  all  matters  of  Church  government.1  The 
elaborate  system  of  discipline,  with  public  confession 
of  sin,  is  in  abeyance,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  the  presbyters  who  do  not  teach  as  a  distinct 
and  inferior  order.2  Presbyterianism  has  not  itself 
escaped  the  need  of  change  during  the  three  centuries 
in  which  it  has  existed.  In  fact,  the  claim  to  identity 
is  no  longer  put  forward  as  tenable,  and  Presbyterians 


1  Rankin's  Handbook.     Grub,  Eccl.  Hist. 
-  Rankin's  Handbook,  180 
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are  now  inclined  to  allege  that  their  Church  has  a 
true  though  obscure  descent. 

(2)  So  far  we  have  been  examining  the  claims  of 
Presbyterians  to  be  the  living  representative  of  the 
true  invisible  Church,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  position  of  the  ministers  in  that 
Church,  and  the  grounds  of  their  claim  to  be  the 
spokesmen  and  exercise  this  authority.  According  to 
the  Presbyterian  constitution  ministers  were  elected 
by  the  people  because  of  spiritual  qualifications  they 
already  possessed  ;  because  of  their  superior  gifts  they 
Avere  chosen  to  minister,  and  hence  their  position 
as  ministers  ultimately  rested  on  the  acknowledged 
spiritual  gifts  they  possessed,  and  which  were  the 
ground  of  their  being  admitted  to  office.  According 
to  the  Presbyterian  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment evidence,  qualified  persons  were  elected  by  the 
congregations  and  admitted  to  office  by  the  existing 
officers.1  The  ground  of  election  is  spiritual  quali- 
fication, the  manner  of  election  is  by  the  people,  the 
manner  of  admission  is  by  the  apostles  or  presbyters. 

This  may  accord  with  incidental  phrases  in  the 
Acts,  but  it  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  whole  tone 
of  Scriptural  teaching  about  the  human  agents  whom 
God  has  employed.  We  learn  throughout  of  men 
sent  by  God  and  commissioned  by  God,  who  felt 
their  own  unfitness  and  want  of  qualification,  but 
who  devoted  their  powers,  such  as  they  were,  to  doing 
the  task  God  gave  them.  It  is  not  because  of  any 
personal  qualification,  but  because  of  a  divine  com- 
mission, that  I  dare  to  stand  in  this  place  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  and  preach  the  truth  of  God.  I  am  sent 

1  Bannerman,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  530,  541. 
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with  a  message,  and  it  is  my  part  to  deliver  it  as  best 
I  can ;  nor  surely  could  any  dare  to  accept  the  com- 
mission to  speak  for  God,  unless  there  were  also  the 
promise  of  help  from  God. 

There  surely  must  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
according  as  a  man  goes  forth  to  minister  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  recognized  qualifications  and  a 
call  he  has  received  from  the  people,  or  goes  in 
obedience  to  a  commission  which  he  strives  to  execute 
with  God's  help,  and  despite  his  felt  unfitness.  The 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  ordination  is 
not  in  vain,  for  God  has  promised  to  give  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask.  And  as  of  old  this  gift  was 
bestowed  upon  S.  Timothy  in  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
so  is  His  promise  sure  to  us  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  from  God;  and 
those  who  seek  in  faith  to  accept  the  priesthood  from 
Christ  through  His  bishop  do  indeed  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  committed  unto  them  by  the  imposition  of 
hands. 

Is  the  source  of  spiritual  office  to  be  found  in  the 
calling  of  the  people  or  in  the  gifts  of  God  bestowed 
in  His  appointed  way  ?  That  is  the  fundamental 
question  which  severs  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Church  ;  it  is  implicitly  there  in  the  forms  of  ad- 
mitting ministers,  even  though  they  seem  much 
alike. 

Both  among  the  Presbyterians  and  in  the  Church 
the  people  are  consulted,  and  ministers  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  the  stress  laid  on  each  of  these  sides 
and  therefore  in  the  import  of  the  rite.  Among  the 
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Presbyterians  the  whole  stress  is  practically  laid  on 
the  calling  by  the  people;  the  right  to  exercise  this 
call  democratically  has  been  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  them  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  ; 
ordination  is  but  a  formal  act  which  completes  the 
call.  In  the  Prayer  Book  service  there  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  people  to  testify  if  they  know  of  any 
reason  why  a  candidate  should  not  be  made  a  deacon 
or  a  deacon  a  priest,  but  silence  is  taken  for  consent ; 
and  the  whole  solemnity  centres  on  the  act  of  the 
bishop  and  priests  with  him  when  they  lay  hands  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  kneel  before  them,  and  when 
men  are  thus  ordained  to  be  the  ministers  of  God — 
to  minister  for  God  among  the  people  by  declaring 
God's  word,  to  minister  before  God  on  behalf  of  the 
people  by  offering  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  Him. 
In  one  case  the  thought  which  is  dwelt  on  is  that  the 
man's  qualifications  suit  the  people,  on  the  other  that 
authority  to  speak  from  God  and  to  minister  before 
God  has  been  duly  conferred  in  accordance  with 
Apostolic  example. 

There  is  no  difference  as  to  belief  in  the  reality  of 
spiritual  authority  in  Christ's  ministers,  but  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  as  to  the  belief  about 
the  source  from  which  that  authority  comes — by 
calling  from  the  people  or  by  gift  from  God.  And 
the  Church  doctrine  as  to  the  source  of  spiritual 
power  seems  to  me  to  give  light  on  another  important 
point — the  limits  of  its  exercise.  Those  who  have 
talents  might  exercise  them  as  widely  and,  indeed, 
ought  to  exercise  them  as  widely  as  they  could ;  those 
who  receive  a  commission  must  be  scrupulous  to  abide 
by  its  terms. 
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And  here,  too,  the  tone  of  Scripture  conveys  solemn 
warnings  against  any  who  go  beyond  the  commission 
they  have  received.  There  were  prophets  who  spoke 
presumptuously  of  their  own  mind ;  and  there  can  be 
no  greater  presumption  than  to  speak  as  from  God 
that  which  is  not  of  God,  or  for  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  grace  to  usurp  civil  authority  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  pose  as  political  leaders  because  of 
their  office.  The  claim  to  exercise  spiritual  gifts  with- 
out reference  to  the  limits  of  the  commission  has  led, 
not  only  to  arrogant  defiance  of  civil  authority,  but 
to  strange  scenes  of  wild  excitement  in  which  the 
ministers  were  partly  self-deceived  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  were  deceivers.  The  seventeenth  century  went 
mad  about  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possession,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  were 
particularly  prominent  in  exercising  their  powers  of 
exorcism.  In  England  this  absurdity  was  kept  in  check 
by  the  wise  regulation  in  Canon  Ixxii.,  which  was 
passed  just  after  the  fraudulent  character  of  some  of 
these  proceedings  had  been  exposed,  and  which  insisted 
that  an  episcopal  license  should  be  procured ;  this 
seems  to  have  been  rarely  if  ever  granted ;  but  after 
the  days  of  Presbyterian  supremacy  there  was  no  such 
immunity,  and  the  Lancashire  witches  were  the  subjects 
of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
there,  who  tried  to  chaff  the  demon  into  relinquishing 
his  victim  ; l  while  our  market-place  here  in  Cambridge 
was  the  scene  of  a  similar  exhibition. 

These  things  are  written  for  our  learning;  for  indeed 
there  is  a  danger  that  those  who  claim  to  speak  for 
God  shall  mingle  their  own  personal  opinion,  their  own 
1  Hutcliinson,  Witchcraft,  124. 
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personal  aims,  with  the  work  on  which  they  are  sent. 
There  is  ever  a  danger  that  the  prophet  will  speak  pre- 
sumptuously of  his  own  mind ;  and  because  God  has 
given  him  a  message,  claim  to  have  a  personal  autho- 
rity on  all  occasions.  Against  such  arrogance  there  is 
no  complete  safeguard,  none  except  that  of  being  on  the 
watch  against  it  as  a  constant  danger ;  but  while  no 
system  can  secure  immunity,  there  is  at  least  no  better 
bulwark  against  such  assumption  and  such  presumption 
than  that  which  is  given  by  a  thoroughgoing  sacerdotal- 
ism. The  priest  who  believes  in  the  supernatural  power 
of  God  as  working  through  the  unworthy  instrument  he 
feels  himself  to  be  must  surely  be  humbled  by  the 
solemnity  of  that  belief;  he  will  find  his  strength,  not 
in  any  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  but  in  self- 
forgetfulness  and  in  yielding  himself  to  be  the  willing 
instrument  of  God.  He  who  believes  that  through 
his  act  God  receives  and  regenerates  the  little  child, 
that  from  his  hand  the  faithful  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  will  not  count  himself  to  have  attained, 
but  will  seek  by  self-discipline  and  devotion  to  become 
less  unworthy  of  his  holy  calling.  If  that  faith  does 
not  keep  us  humble  nothing  else  will. 

Presbyterians  have  grasped  and  maintained  a 
vigorous  and  effective  belief  in  Christ's  presence  with 
His  Church  as  its  eternal  head ;  they  have  prophesied 
in  His  name  and  in  it  done  many  mighty  works  ;  they 
have  been  bold  to  confront  kings  and  queens,  and  bold 
to  censure  vice,  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority- 
It  is  much  to  believe  as  they  do  in  the  living  power  of 
Christ's  voice ;  but  it  is  more  to  be  conscious  of  mem- 
bership in  His  body,  to  feel  the  universality  of  that 
fellowship  in  the  present,  as  we  join  in  no  merely  con- 
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gregational  prayers  but  ill  that  Eucharistic  worship 
which  He  ordained  and  in  which  the  Church  through- 
out the  world  raises  its  thanksgivings  to  God.  It  is 
much  to  believe  as  they  do  in  the  abiding  power  of 
Christ's  Headship  to-day,  but  it  is  more  to  realize  that 
His  promise  has  been  true,  that  He  never  has  forsaken 
the  Church  which  He  founded  in  His  Apostles,  but 
that  through  all  the  darkness  of  evil  days  she  has, 
faintly  and  unworthily,  but  still  constantly,  set  forth 
the  light  among  men. 


THE  UNITAKIANS. 


THE  UNITARIANS.1 

THERE  are  two  preliminary  remarks  that  must  be 
made  in  speaking  of  the  Unitarians,  as  their  position  is 
in  some  ways  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
bodies  of  Nonconformists  whose  tenets  have  been 
already  discussed. 

1 .  When  I  was  lecturing  some  years  ago  on  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Scheme,  I  endeavoured  to  organize  a 
course  of  Sunday  lectures  in  a  church  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  subjects  were  of  general  religious 
interest,  and  I  endeavoured — as  I  should  not  now  do — 
to  get  the  assistance  of  a  leading  Congregationalist 
minister  to  make  the  matter  known.  He  said  he  would 
gladly  have  helped  me  if  the  lectures  had  sometimes 
been  in  churches  and  sometimes  in  chapels,  but  he  could 
not  advertise  an  exclusively  Church  affair.  I  said  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  lectures  to  rotate 
through  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town,  and  that 
I  had  no  doubt  I  could  get  the  use  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel.  "  Oh  ! "  he  said,  "  I  could  never  approve  of  that ; 
that  would  be  going  too  far."  This  little  anecdote  serves 

1  Sunday  Evening  Lecture  at  Great  S.  Mary's,  February  8th, 
1891. 
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to  illustrate  the  peculiar  and  painful  position  in  which 
Unitarians  are  placed.  To  Churchmen  they  are  extreme 
Dissenters,  while  Dissenters  regard  them  with  little 
sympathy,  and  charge  them  with  going  too  far.  Thus, 
with  all  their  earnestness  and  practical  Christian 
philanthropy,  and  intellectual  interest  in  sacred  studies, 
they  are  too  often  made  to  feel  that  they  are  cut  off 
from  common  Christian  sympathy.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
criticized  for  including  them  in  the  present  course,  on 
the  ground  that  those  who  reject  the  Incarnation  should 
not  be  regarded  as  Christians  at  all ;  but  I  cannot  take 
a  narrower  view  than  that  of  the  prayer  in  the  Daily 
Office,  where  we  are  taught  to  ask  "  That  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way 
of  truth."  In  so  far  as  they  call  themselves  Christians, 
common  civility  demands  that  I  should  call  them 
Christians  too. 

2.  Again,  most  sects  have  separated  from  the  Church 
on  perfectly  definite  grounds,  and  in  their  own  authori- 
tative formulas  we  have  their  own  statements  of  their 
reasons.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  stating 
fairly  what  is  the  real  ground  on  which  they  hold  aloof 
from  the  Church,  and  the  positive  principles  they  profess. 
With  the  Unitarians  it  is  not  so.  They  are  generally  re- 
garded as  lineal  representatives  of  the  old  English  Pres- 
byterians— the  men  who  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  formed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
"Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  But  the  Unitarians 
have  admittedly  departed  from  this  standpoint,  while 
they  are  also  unwilling  to  bind  themselves  by  any  newly- 
devised  formulas.  There  is  thus  no  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Unitarian  belief  to  which  it  is  possible  to  appeal ; 
and  as  there  are  great  diversities  of  opinion  among  them 
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as  individuals,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  about  them 
as  a  body  which  shall  be  both  true  and  fair.  All  that  I 
can  attempt  to  do  to-night  is  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  their  general  position,  and,  since  it  is  admitted  that 
they  have  changed,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  direction  of 
that  change. 

Nor  will  this  be  altogether  uninstructive  with  regard 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  course,  for  Unitarians  are 
not  the  only  Nonconformists  whose  views  have  changed 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
complaint  regarding  these  lectures  that  so  much  has 
been  said  of  the  history  and  especially  of  the  origin  of 
sects,  and  so  little  of  their  position  now.  In  so  far  as 
the  opinions  which  they  now  profess  differ  greatly  from 
their  original  principles,  it  has  not  been  my  wish  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact,  for  I  have  not  wished  to  bring 
"  railing  accusations  " ;  it  is  not  my  business  to  consider 
why  any  set  of  men  profess  to  follow  some  great  leader 
in  the  past  if  they  abjure  his  principles,  nor  have  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire  by  what  reasons  they  justify  their  con- 
tinued separation  from  the  Church,  if  they  no  longer 
hold  to  the  positive  conviction  which  forced  their  fore- 
fathers to  come  out  from  among  us ;  I  have  not  wished 
to  press  such  questions,  though  I  should  be  curious  as 
to  the  answers. 

But  where  the  changes  have  been  minor  changes, 
comparatively  slight  modifications,  they  may  be  noticed 
without  offence ;  and  in  examining  the  direction  in  which 
Unitarians  have  admittedly  moved,  we  may  see  the  sort 
of  change  that  has  taken  place  among  other  Noncon- 
formists also,  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  intel- 
lectual influences. 

I  say   intellectual  influences,   for   the  characteristic 
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feature  of  Unitarianism  is  that  it  has  not  arisen  from  a 
new  enthusiasm  or  a  deep  moral  conviction,  but  that  it 
is  the  religious  aspect  of  an  intellectual  movement.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  there  was  a  period  of  intense  public 
interest  in  the  astronomical  and  mechanical  sciences. 
The  work  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton  impressed  men  with 
a  sense  of  the  unity  of  nature  as  they  had  never  realised 
it  before.  They  had  new  views  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  new  reverence  at  the  thought  of 
the  order  which  embraces  these  distant  orbs  with  ours 
in  a  single  realm.  They  were  awestruck  in  the  presence 
of  the  majesty  of  nature ;  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
reverence  before  the  God  whose  one  purpose  pervaded 
it  all.  To  them  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  was 
the  grandest  revelation  of  all ;  and,  entranced  as  they 
were  by  this  thought  of  God,  they  felt  no  need  of  other 
aids  to  the  religious  life.  This  habit  of  religious  thought 
was  found  among  all  religious  bodies,  in  Tillotson  and 
Clarke,  as  well  as  in  Toland  or  Tindal ;  and  it  is  a  truth, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  those  who  took  it  as 
though  it  were  the  whole  truth,  were  apt  to  neglect,  to 
ignore,  or  to  deny  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Tillotson  and  Clarke  were  accused  of  ignoring  much 
that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  but  there 
were  some  of  their  contemporaries  who  were  carried 
still  further  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  natural  religion. 
The  remains  of  the  Presbyterian  system  offered  no 
corrective  to  this  exaggeration,  the  congregations  were 
scattered  and  there  was  no  effective  ecclesiastical 
discipline;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  much 
could  have  been  done  among  the  Presbyterians  at  that 
time  to  check  the  force  of  this  tendency,  and,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  old  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations were  gradually  carried  away  into  Unitarian- 
ism.  But  though  this  movement  was  so  generally  opera- 
tive, it  did  not  sweep  through  the  whole  of  England 
as  it  did  through  many  Non -conformist  congregations 
in  England.  There  were  two  distinct  correctives. 

(a)  There  was  a  corrective  which  was  offered  by 
personal  religious  experience.  The  personal  conviction 
of  sin  which  followed  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  of 
Wesley  was  a  phenomenon  which  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
fashionable  religious  philosophy.  It  was  all  denounced 
as  morbid  excitement,  mere  superstition,  or,  as  they  said, 
it  was  enthusiasm.  It  seems  very  strange  to  us  to  read 
these  chilling  criticisms  now,  when  the  rounded  periods 
of  eighteenth  century  eloquence  sound  so  wearisome, 
and  their  demonstrations  of  natural  religion  so  uncon- 
vincing. Personal  religious  experience,  as  manifested 
in  the  religious  revival,  is  a  power  which  it  was  vain  to 
ignore  and  foolish  to  despise. 

(i)  But  there  was  also  a  bulwark  in  the  organization 
and  the  creeds  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  was  still 
"  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  In  her  formularies 
the  whole  round  of  Christian  doctrine  was  presented  in 
due  proportion,  and  there  were  many  voices  that  called 
her  sons  in  no  uncertain  tones  to  be  faithful  to  their 
charge,  and  to  maintain  the  faith  as  the  Apostles 
preached  it,  and  as  this  realm  had  received  the  same. 
Bishop  Wilson  and  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Conybeare,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  non-juring  divines,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  times  ;  and 
the  tradition  of  their  teaching  had  a  very  deep  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  theology  of  the  English  Church. 
Wherever  the  personal  spiritual  life  was  quickened  by 
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God's  Spirit,  wherever  men  recognized  the  corporate 
spiritual  life  which  He  never  forsakes,  the  progress  of 
Unitarian  opinions  was  stayed ;  but  in  quarters  where 
these  factors  were  but  little  present  the  new  movement 
gained  complete  ascendency.  In  so  far  as  the  lapse  of 
time  had  chilled  the  fervour  of  personal  spiritual  life 
among  the  sects,  in  so  far  as  they  had  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  corporate  spiritual  life  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  they  were  unable  to  stem  the  inroads 
of  Unitarian  opinion. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  accident,  a  passing  phase ;  it  is  a 
deep  and  inherent  tendency.  It  gives  us  a  solemn 
warning ;  we  dare  not  neglect  any  of  the  light  God  has 
given  us,  and  dare  not  discard  any  of  the  helps  He  has 
ordained,  whereby  we  may  know  His  will  and  be  formed 
after  His  likeness.  If  we  wilfully  turn  away  from  any 
part  of  the  light,  the  rest  will  be  obscured ;  the  spiritual 
life  which  Christ  has  planted  in  the  world  is  so  knit 
together  that  we  cannot  cut  ourselves  off  from  any  side 
of  it  without  being  in  danger  of  losing  it  altogether. 
We  are  called  to  abide  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  breaking  of  bread  and  prayers — Chris- 
tian teaching,  Christian  fellowship,  Christian  rites  and 
worship.  What  God  has  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder — we  dare  not  disregard  any  of  them,  or  set  up 
any  one  as  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  another. 

Herein  lies  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sects  :  Churchmen  retain  and  value  all 
these  elements  of  Christian  life  ;  different  persons  and 
different  groups  of  persons,  or  parties,  may  attach  more 
importance  to  one  or  other,  but  we  retain  a  hold  on  all. 
Each  of  the  sects  has  explicitly  (or  more  often  implicitly) 
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discarded  one  of  these  elements  in  spiritual  life ;  has 
over-valued  one  thing  and  thus  practically  ignored 
another  altogether.  Some  laid  stress  on  Christian 
fellowship  and  neglected  the  rites  of  Christian  worship, 
and  some  looked  only  at  Christian  writing  and  neglected 
the  Christian  fellowship.  We  may  look  at  each  of 
these  tendencies  in  turn,  and  follow  out  their  results. 

I.  Puritanism  had  revolted  against  the  formalism  of 
the  Church  services  under  the  Elizabethan  regime. 
When  recusants  were  driven  to  church  under  pain  of 
fines,  and  Puritans  were  forced  to  be  present  at  cere- 
monies which  they  found  unedifying  if  not  idolatrous, 
there  could  be  but  little  sense  of  Christian  fellowship 
among  worshippers  who  were  thus  herded  together  to 
attend,  but  hardly  to  join  in,  the  appointed  prayers.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  there  was  a  reaction,  and  that  many 
found  that  their  religious  needs  were  best  satisfied  by 
close  intercourse  with  like-minded  men.  They  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  with  another;  they 
hung  on  the  lips  of  some  teacher  who  stirred  their 
souls,  or  they  treasured  his  words  to  repeat  to  one 
another  in  more  private  meetings.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery of  lectures  and  prophesyings  seemed  to  meet 
these  needs,  and  those  who  enjoyed  close  spiritual 
intercourse  with  other  deeply  religious  men  felt  as  if 
they  could  afford  to  dispense  with  any  merely  external 
marks  of  Christian  brotherhood.  But,  after  all,  in 
every  brotherhood,  just  because  of  its  very  intimacy,  . 
there  must  be  some  mark  to  distinguish  the  brother 
from  the  mere  stranger.  Christ  had  appointed  such 
external  marks ;  He  had  ordained  Baptism  as  a  means 
by  which  new-comers  should  be  admitted  to  His 
Church  ;  He  had  instituted  the  Holy  Communion  by 
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which  he  would  Himself  strengthen  His  members,  and 
by  binding  them  more  closely  to  Himself,  forge  firmer 
ties  to  bind  them  to  one  another.     The  means  of  com- 
munion with  God  are  the  true  links  of  fellowship  with 
one  another.     But  these  rites  were  rejected  as  mere 
external  formalities ;  the  Puritans  sought  to  base  the 
fellowship  on  some  heartfelt  personal  conviction;  and 
since  no  human  eye  can  really  tell  what  is  passing  in 
the  inmost  soul,  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  pro- 
fession of  a  right  belief  as  the  best  indication  of  personal 
conviction.     It  was  thus  that  orthodoxy  came  to  be 
defined,  especially  among  the  followers  of  Calvin,  with 
rigid  and  technical  minuteness ;  so  that  in  time  there 
was  within  these  sects  a  reaction  against  the  formalism 
of  theological  opinion,  as  there  had  been  at  an  earlier 
day  a  reaction  by  the  sects  against  formalism  in  external 
worship.     It  is  a  commonplace  now  to  say  that  a  man's 
belief  may  be  intellectually  irreproachable,  while  his 
heart  and  life  seem  to  be  but  little  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ ;  and  there  is   Scriptural  authority  for 
laying  stress  on  life  as  the  ultimate  test  of  faith,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  "  Every  man  shall  be 
judged  according  to  his  works."     It  took  but  a  step  for 
men  to  maintain  that  since  works  and  conduct  were 
the  real  thing,  intellectual  belief  was  almost  entirely 
a  thing  indifferent,   and  that  if  those,   however  they 
formulated   their   faith,   who  feared  God  and  worked 
righteousness  were  accepted  of  Him,  it  really  did  not 
matter  how  faith  was  formulated  at  all.     It  was  from 
this  point  of  view  that  men  began  to  find  the  essentials 
of  religion  in  those  elements  which  were  common  to 
Jew  and  to  Christian.     If  the  Jew,  fearing  God  and 
working   righteousness,    was   accepted    of    Him,    then 
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surely  all  these  points  of  faith,  which  the  Christian  held 
and  the  Jew  did  not,  must  be  mere  trivialities,  and  the  dis- 
putes to  which  they  had  given  rise  beworse  than  useless. 

It  was,  and  it  is  by  some  such  train  of  thought  as 
this,  that  those,  who  began  with  laying  such  stress  on  the 
fellowship  of  real  Christians,  gradually  came  to  regard  the 
distinctive  Christian  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
as  a  thing  indifferent,  a  mere  opinion,  which  did  not 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  so  long  as  nobody  quar- 
relled about  it.  Here,  surely,  there  was  error.  True 
Christian  fellowship  must  rest  not  on  mere  sympathy 
as  to  feelings  and  convictions,  or  admiration  for  the 
conduct  of  others ;  but  on  participation  in  the  means  of 
grace  which  Christ  has  ordained,  that  we  may  be  united 
to  Him.  We  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  Christian  fel- 
lowship if  we  neglect  the  Divinely  instituted  rites  of 
Christian  worship.  But  the  Puritans  had  set  one 
against  the  other ;  they  separated  from  the  Divinely 
instituted  Christian  worship — not  without  much  ex- 
cuse, but  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  closer  fellow- 
ship and  brotherly  sympathy.  As  we  look  back,  we 
might  almost  be  inclined  to  say  from  the  history,  not 
of  one  sect  only,  but  of  many,  not  in  this  land  only,  but 
in  America  as  well,  that  Unitarianism  was  the  inevitable 
goal  towards  which  they  had  unconsciously  set  their 
faces  at  the  starting-point. 

Not  only  did  their  position  involve  a  neglect  of  the 
ordinances  of  Christian  worship,  but  it  was  based  on 
strange  assumptions  about  that  sympathy  for  which 
they  sacrificed  so  much.  We  have  no  right  to  pretend 
that  we  can  so  distinguish  real  Christians  from  others 
as  to  make  the  bond  of  conscious  sympathy  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  institutions.  We  dare  not  attempt  to 
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anticipate  the  judgment  of  God,  and  either  include  or 
exclude  in  our  company  here  all  those  who  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected  of  Him  at  last.  We  dare  not 
pronounce  that  judgment  of  any  individual  soul ;  least 
of  all  dare  anyone  pronounce  it  of  himself.  If  S.  Paul 
sought  to  keep  his  body  in  subjection,  lest  he  who  had 
preached  unto  others  should  be  a  castaway,  can  any  of 
us  dare  deliberately  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of 
making  shipwreck  of  the  faith  ?  Let  him  who  thinketh 
he  standeth — that  he  is  a  real  Christian  who  knows 
when  he  experienced  change  of  heart,  and  who  will  only 
consort  with  real  Christians — take  heed  lest  he  fall.  We 
have  all  need  to  pray  the  holy  and  merciful  Saviour  that 
He  will  hot  suffer  us,  at  our  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of 
death,  to  fall  from  Him. 

God  shall  at  last  distinguish  the  worthy  from  the 
unworthy  members  of  His  Church  ;  it  is  not  our  part  to 
discriminate  them  now.  He  has  appointed  the  means 
by  which  rmen,  and  by  which  little  children,  become 
members  of  that  Church.  They  enter  through  baptism 
into  a  rich  spiritual  heritage  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  cannot  apprehend,  as  Englishmen  enter 
into  a  heritage  of  right  and  freedom  at  their  birth. 
There  are  some  who  never  come  to  appreciate  the 
glorious  liberties  of  the  children  of  God ;  there  are 
none  of  us  who  ever  come  to  appreciate  them  fully, 
to  value  them  rightly,  or  to  attain  to  the  full  blessed- 
ness that  God  is  willing  to  bestow.  It  may  be  our 
lifelong  task,  as  it  was  S.  Paul's,  so  to  strive  that 
we  may  at  length  win  the  prize  of  that  high  calling 
which  was  sealed  to  us  in  baptism.  There  are  many 
failures  in  the  Christian  life ;  but  who  can  pretend  to 
appraise  them  ?  or  to  deny  the  name  of  Christian  to 
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those  who,  having  been  made  members  of  Christ  by 
baptism,  seem  never  to  have  begun  to  run  the  race  in 
which  each  one  of  us  has  striven  so  half-heartedly  ? 

Once  more,  let  me  say  that  if  there  is  no  safeguard 
for  the  individual  religious  life  in  human  convictions 
and  feelings,  however  clear,  however  strong,  there  is  no 
adequate  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  any  little  group  of  like-minded  men,  however 
earnest  they  may  be.  Nor  is  the  preservation  of  that 
faith  a  thing  indifferent.  We  may  thank  God  that 
there  have  been  men  in  every  nation  who  with  but  little 
light  have  yet  loved  Him  and  turned  to  serve  Him ; 
who,  through  the  mediation  of  that  Son,  of  whom  they 
never  heard,  are  accepted  of  Him.  But  this  truth  is 
surely  strangely  perverted  if  we  make  it  an  excuse  for 
despising  the  fuller  light  that  God  has  given  us.  The 
light  is  light  and  the  darkness  is  darkness  ;  and  though 
God  has  reached  forth  to  the  stricken  hands  and  help- 
less that  were  groping  for  Him  through  the  darkness, 
they  are  none  the  less  without  excuse  who  shall  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  brighter  light  He  has  given  now,  as  if 
they  could  do  without  it. 

II.  In  lecturing  on  the  Presbyterians,  I  pointed  out  that 
there  were  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  which  I  was  obliged  to  reserve.  I  enter 
on  them  now  with  some  reluctance,  as  I  fear  the  discus- 
sion may  require  an  unwonted  strain  on  your  attention. 

Perhaps  I  may  put  the  matter  in  this  way.  The 
Presbyterians  sought  for  Apostolic  teaching  in  the 
Christian  writings  only,  without  regard  to  the  Christian 
fellowship.  We  Churchmen  refuse  thus  to  divorce 
them,  and  we  desire  to  take  the  Christian  writings  in 
conjunction  with  the  Christian  fellowship.  Just  as  we 
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hold  that  God  has  inspired  the  Scriptures,  so  do  we  hold 
that  Christ  has  promised  to  abide  with  His  Church  ;  we 
dare  not  set  one  against  the  other ;  the  common  faith 
of  the  undivided  Church  as  expressed  in  the  Creeds  is  a 
witness  we  dare  not  disregard.  Just  as  we  hold  that 
a  Council  errs  that  ordains  anything  inconsistent  with 
Scripture,  so  we  hold  that  an  interpreter  of  Scripture 
errs  who  gathers  out  of  it  anything  that  is  consistent 
with  the  voice  of  the  undivided  Church ;  we  do  not 
dare  to  set  one  against  the  other,  but  we  take  both  in 
combination.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  which  is 
necessary  for  salvation  is  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  ; 
Holy  Scripture  witnesses  to  the  Christian  Church  and 
its  ordinances.  We  take  them  together,  and  refuse  to 
oppose  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  make  light  of  either ; 
just  as  the  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New, 
but  both  give  a  revelation  of  the  same  God,  so  Scripture 
is  not  contrary  to  the  Church,  but  both  bear  witness  to 
the  will  of  one  Christ.1 

The  Presbyterians  and  other  sects  rejected  all  mere 
ecclesiastical  tradition  as  not  only  uninspired  but  as 
misleading ;  they  opposed  to  it  the  written  Word  of 
God  ;  they  would  have  nothing  for  which  they  could 
not  produce  warrant  from  Holy  Writ — plain  and  un- 
mistakable. They  thus  set  the  New  Testament  up  on 
a  pedestal  alcne,  as  the  sole  and  self-evidencing  witness 
to  God's  will ;  the  written  Word  was  all  they  needed, 
and  they  would  reject  any  guide  to  the  use  of  that 
Word,  other  than  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God's 

1  For  examples  of  reliance  on  Scripture  and  the  Ancient  Fathers 
conjointly,  compare  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  II.  v.  7  ;  III.  viii.  14,  ix.  3  ; 
V.  viii.  2.  ;  also  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  1,  §  8,  and  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  1. 
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Holy  Spirit.  But  though  the  written  Word  of  God 
is  the  fullest  guide,  the  best,  we  are  not  left  to  read 
it  at  haphazard  and  as  we  like ;  the  Creeds,  the  rites, 
the  institutions  of  the  Church,  give  us  some  general 
directions  which  we  cannot  neglect  with  impunity.  In 
opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  view  of  the  two,  we 
hold  that  Scripture  does  not  contradict  the  faith  arid 
practice  of  the  undivided  Church,  and  that  in  all 
matters  of  interpretation  we  should  take  these  two  to- 
gether and  not  set  the  one  up  in  opposition  to  the  other. 

There  will  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  a 
use  of  the  Bible,  either  for  apologetic,  for  critical,  or  for 
devotional  purposes,  according  as  we  set  up  the  Bible 
on  a  pedestal  by  itself  and  alone,  or  as  we  treat  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  Christian  fellowship — the  Creeds 
and  rites  of  the  undivided  Church. 

And  (1)  in  the  apologetic  use — when  we  go  to  the 
New  Testament  to  prove  our  position,  to  find  warrant 
for  our  faith  or  our  practice.  The  Presbyterians,  and  for 
that  matter  each  of  the  sects  professes  to  construct  a 
true  body  of  doctrine  or  a  right  system  of  organization 
out  of  the  Bible,  arid  the  Bible  alone;  Churchmen 
make  no  such  profession.  We  have  a  faith  which  has 
been  given  to  us  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  which  is 
older  than  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon. 
We  have  an  organization  which  was  instituted  in 
Apostolic  times,  and  which  was  under  God  the  means 
whereby  the  sacred  writings  were  preserved  and  col- 
lected together.  We  do  not  go  to  the  Scriptures  to 
found  a  Church  anew  and  define  its  doctrine  afresh  ;  we 
go  to  seek  for  confirmation  of  the  faith  we  have  received, 
arid  the  ordinances  and  institutions  that  have  been 
delivered  to  us.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
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between  the  sort  of  proof  that  has  to  be  put  forward  in 
the  two  cases,  since  a  mere  hint  that  would  give  us 
little  to  build  upon  may  enable  us  to  recognize  a  principle 
or  a  practice  we  have  already  received.  When  we  speak 
about  proving  anything  from  Holy  Writ,  we  ought  to  be 
clear  whether  we  mean  that  there  are  data  for  con- 
structing it  out  of  Holy  Writ  or  that  it^can  be  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ.  It  is  in  the  former  sense 
that  the  sects  appeal  to  the  Bible,  and  their  divergence 
demonstrates  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  construct 
with  certainty  a  religious  system  based  on  the  Bible 
only.  But  the  Church  makes  no  such  profession ;  we, 
as  Churchmen,  simply  appeal  to  the  New  Testament 
writings  to  confirm  the  faith  and  the  ordinances  which 
the  Apostles  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  and  which 
have  been  jealously  guarded  by  their  successors. 

(2)  There  are  others,  perhaps,  who  are  not  much  in- 
terested in  such  arguments,  but  who  are  devoted  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  who  would  say  that 
the  bearing  of  Bible  teaching  in  the  present  day  is  an 
after  consideration,  but  that  the  honest  and  fearless 
student  will  desire  to  treat  the  Bible  like  any  other 
book,  and  to  make  out  as  accurately  as  he  can  what  the 
writers  really  meant  in  their  own  time,  and  what  the 
first  people  who  read  those  writings  understood  by  them. 
To  do  .this  he  must,  of  course,  bring  all  his  acumen  to 
bear  on  the  language  and  incidental  allusions;  so  as  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  and  original 
form  of  the  various  writings.  He  will  be  glad,  too,  of 
any  outside  assistance  which  will  throw  light  on  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  thought  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  production  of  those  writings,  their 
modes  of  thought,  and  so  forth.  And,  with  regard  to 
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the  New  Testament  writings,  there  is  a  mine  of  such 
information  which  he  will  not  neglect  if  he  is  in  earnest 
about  studying  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  as  he  would  any 
other  books,  and  getting  all  the  side  light  on  them  that 
he  can.  There  are  but  few  side  lights  in  regard  to  those 
who  wrote  the  books  or  read  them  at  first ;  but  we  have 
very  full  information  about  those  who  valued  them 
highly  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  earliest 
of  them  were  written,  when  the  Church  was  still  un- 
divided, and  unanimous  in  its  witness.  We  know  what 
they  believed  about  the  Christian  faith ;  we  know  how 
their  Christian  communities  were  organized,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  their  constant  effort  to  trace  the  many 
separate  threads  by  which  this  common  heritage  of 
faith  and  practice  had  reached  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  known  world.  They  believed  that  their  faith 
and  practice  were  substantially  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Apostles.  They  believed  they  had  genuine  author- 
ity not  in  one  city  only,  but  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
Christian  life,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  believed  and  as  to 
the  rites  and  organization  of  the  Church.1  Now  this 
evidence  of  early  faith  and  practice  should  not  be  left 
out  of  account  in  interpreting  the  Scripture.  We  are 
bound  to  take  the  Christian  writings  in  conjunction 
with  the  Christian  fellowship.  Whatever  value  is 
ascribed  to  this  evidence,  it  gives  some  light  as  to  the 
belief  and  practice  of  Apostolic  times,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  interpret  the  writings  of  Apostolic  times 
in  any  light  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  practice  and 
from  the  belief  of  Christians.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  substantial  change  during  the 

1  Compare  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  iv. ;  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  i. 
1  ;  St.  Austin,  De  Curd  pro  Mortuis,  3. 
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dim  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
time  of  Constantine;  that  the  constant  pains  which 
were  taken  to  preserve  Apostolic  faith  and  practice  were 
not  thrown  away,  and  that  the  glimpses  we  get  of 
Church  life  in  the  intervening  time  from  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Irenseus  establish  the  practical  identity 
as  closely  as  we  could  ever  hope  to  do.  If  then  we 
want  to  read  the  New  Testament  as  we  would  any  other 
book — to  interpret  the  allusions  and  metaphors  in 
accordance  with  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed 
among  the  writers — we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we 
take  the  Creeds  and  the  practice  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  say,  this  was  essentially  the  belief  and  the  worship 
of  the  first  days.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  shall  reach 
what  the  writers  really  meant ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  best  guard  against  the  risk  of  serious  anachron- 
ism in  our  interpretations,  since  we  shall  be  on  our 
guard  against  reading  our  nineteenth  century  notions 
into  the  language  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 

(3)  Thus  it  is  that  the  mode  of  using  the  Bible  on 
which  we  Churchmen  rely  for  confirming  our  doctrine 
and  practice  to-day  is  also  the  mode  of  using  the  Bible 
which  tends  to  an  accurate  apprehension  of  its  meaning 
as  a  piece  of  historic  literature.  And  the  principle  we 
proclaim  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  those 
who  wish  to  use  the  Bible,  not  for  controversy,  or  critic- 
ally, but  devotionally.  They  see  in  it  the  Word  of  God 
to  quicken  their  own  religious  life.  They  have  found 
that  in  its  pages  they  learn,  to  know  better  the  evil  of 
their  own  hearts ;  that  the  truths  it  contains  about  God 
and  His  Christ  draw  them  nearer  to  Him  in  love  and 
adoration ;  that  all  the  deepest  hopes  they  cherish  for 
this  world  and  the  next  rest  on  His  promises,  and  they 
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love  it  because  they  have  found  that  God's  Spirit  teaches 
them  through  the  written  word.  And  indeed  it  is  true 
that  it  is  only  as  God's  Spirit  teaches  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  will  serve  for  spiritual  profit.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  forcible  argument  and  the  most  acute 
criticism  are  of  little  avail,  except  as  they  may  make 
the  devout  reading  of  the  Bible  more  intelligent,  and 
thus  subserve  edification.  But,  after  all,  the  written 
word  is  rather  an  instrument  which  God's  Spirit  may 
use,  than  a  means  by  which  the  Spirit  Himself  is  given. 
It  is  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's 
name  that  He  is  in  the  midst ;  it  is  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which 
Christ  ordained  that  this  gift  is  promised,  and  those 
who  consciously  share  the  faith  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
habitually  observe  the  ordinances  He  instituted,  may 
surely  plead,  with  full  assurance  of  hope,  that  God  will 
grant  to  them  the  light  of  His  Holy  Spirit  as  they  read 
His  holy  word. 

On  every  side,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  two 
methods  of  using  Scripture,  which  becomes  more 
obvious  when  we  follow  out  the  legitimate  results  of 
that  method  of  study  which  we  Churchmen  discard. 
Our  position  rests  on  a  firm  foundation  of  Apostolic 
faith  in  the  Creeds,  Apostolic  practice  as  reflected  in 
the  rites  and  organization  of  the  Church,  and  we  find 
these  two  separate  elements  confirmed  by  Scripture. 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken,  and  the  position 
which  is  thus  taken  for  apologetic  purposes  harmonizes 
with  a  sound  method  of  criticism,  and  is  congruent  with 
the  attitude  that  is  needed  for  devotional  reading. 

But  if  we  altogether  discard  the  Christian  fellowship, 
its  rites,  its  organization,  and  its  summaries  of  faith, 
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and  content  ourselves  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  by 
itself  and  alone,  we  shall  find  that  that  study  has 
suffered  in  all  its  parts — apologetic,  critical,  and 
devotional  alike. 

The  original  Presbyterians  were  repelled  by  ecclesi- 
astical dogmas ;  they  would  accept  nothing  for  which 
there  was  not  warrant  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  by  this 
they  seem  to  have  meant,  what  the  plain  man  with  the 
Scripture  in  his  hands  would  not  find  in  it,  and  construct 
out  of  it.  But  indeed  the  eye  can  only  see  what  it  has 
the  power  of  seeing.  Those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
threefold  ministry  felt  that  they  were  right  when  they 
explained  away  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  its  existence ; 
those  at  a  later  time  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were  only  applying  the 
Presbyterian  habit  of  interpretation  in  a  new  direction 
when  they  ignored  the  indications  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  cherished  an  earnest  faith  in  one 
God,  as  Abraham  had  done  ;  they  held  to  a  hope  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  pious  men  in  many  ages, 
and  the  Bible  testified  to  them  only  this  simple  faith, 
while  the  Nicene  Creed  appeared  to  them  to  have 
many  merely  human  additions  to  a  purer  and  earlier 
faith. 

But  observe  this  :  not  even  in  this  last  case  do  we 
get  rid  of  dogmatism — that  is  to  say,  of  holding  religious 
truths  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  reason  or 
proved  through  our  senses.  Spiritual  things  must  be 
spiritually  discerned.  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  " 
"  we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God ;  "  we  cannot 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  eternal  and  infinite 
Being  from  things  of  sense,  still  less  can  we  prove  the 
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immortality  of  the  individual  soul.  Neither  science 
nor  philosophy  give  us  a  basis  for  religion ;  science  is 
compatible  with  Materialism,  and  philosophy  with 
Pantheism.  Neither  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
the  Eternal  Will,  or  guide  us  how  to  conform  our  wills 
to  His.  Knowledge  of  God,  knowledge  of  our 
relations  to  God  is  given,  we  cannot  find  it  out  for 
ourselves ;  and  all  religious  men — that  is,  all  who  hold 
such  knowledge  and  live  in  it — must  be  dogmatic.  The 
man  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the 
Incarnation,  as  mere  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  must  yet  be 
himself  dogmatic  in  any  elements  of  spiritual  belief  he 
retains — such  as  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  real  question  for  us,  as 
religious  and  thinking  men,  is  not  whether  we  shall  be 
dogmatic  or  not,  but  whether  we  shall  be  frankly  and 
consciously  dogmatic,  or  whether  we  shall  vainly  try  to 
conceal  our  dogmatism  from  ourselves  and  others.  We 
may,  on  the  one  band,  accept  the  full  circle  of  Christian 
faith,  as  it  has  inspired  countless  deeds  of  heroism,  and 
as  it  has  created  new  social  ideals  and  conditions;  we 
may  accept  these  dogmas  and  try  to  draw  the  inspiration 
from  them  they  have  given  to  others  by  apprehending 
them  better,  or  we  may  reject  as  unreal  all  the  elements 
of  spiritual  knowledge  which  find  no  echo  in  our  own 
miserable  and  narrow  experience.  We  may  fall  back  on 
a  mere  personal  dogmatism,  like  that  which  satisfied 
Robert  Elsmere  in  his  last  days ;  but  it  is  dogmatism 
still,  because  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  conviction  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  human  science  or  human 
philosophy.  I  do  not  discuss  here  how  far  either  of 
these  confirm  truths  we  receive  in  faith.  That  is 
another  matter. 
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My  friends,  if  we  accept  such  truth  at  all,  if  we  have 
any  religion,  let  us  not  cut  it  down  to  the  limits  of  our 
own  little  apprehension.  God  has  made  His  light  shine 
in  the  world ;  there  have  been  saints  who  have  entered 
far  more  closely  into  the  mind  of  God  than  we  shall 
ever  do ;  the  full  measure  of  Divine  truth  which  has 
been  revealed  through  them  and  by  them  may  well  be 
the  object  of  our  aspiration.  Let  us  accept  and  guide 
our  lives  by  the  full  measure  of  light  that  God  has  given 
to  the  world — the  dogmas  of  the  Church — not  merely 
by  the  measure  we  have  ourselves  received,  the  dogmas 
of  personal  conviction. 

It  thus  appears  that  by  divorcing  the  apologetic  study 
of  the  Bible  from  the  faith  and  rites  of  the  Christian 
fellowship,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  its  dogmatism,  but  we 
only  substitute  the  dogmatism  of  personal  conviction, 
narrow  and  uninspiring,  for  those  deeper  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  community  which  hold  out  to  every 
member  an  incentive  to  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion  one  might  try  to 
show  how  such  study  of  the  Bible  on  its  critical  side  is 
apt  to  be  merely  negative,  because,  while  it  resolves 
the  ancient  writings  into  separate  elements  representing 
conflicting  tendencies,  it  fails  to  recognize  the  common 
life  which  worked  in  all  and  kept  them  all  together. 
Nor  need  one  insist  that  these  habits  of  mind  seem  to 
leave  less  room  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  in  using 
the  Bible,  since  they  suggest  no  means  by  which  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  may  be  received. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Unitarians  as  a  body  has 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  show  us  the  goal 
to  which  so  many  of  the  sects  have  tended.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  that  this  is  no  mere  accident,  but  it  is  the 
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natural  result  of  the  position  which  they  have  taken  by 
divorcing  (1)  Christian  fellowship  from  Apostolic  wor- 
ship, and  (2)  the  study  of  the  Christian  writings  from 
the  witness  of  the  Christian  fellowship  ;  but  ere  I  close 
I  should  like  to  add  remarks  on  the  two  points  in  which 
the  strength  of  Unitarianism  lies.  First,  there  is  in 
many  Unitarian  writings,  in  some  Unitarians  I  have 
known,  a  passionate  earnestness  of  devotion  which  is 
most  striking.  The  familiar  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,"  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  They  cherish 
a  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  God  like  that  which 
is  so  fully  breathed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalter.  When 
we  recognize  their  reverence,  we  may  well  desire  to 
emulate  them  in  this  grace,  remembering  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and,  indeed, 
if  they  are  awestruck  before  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  as  manifested  in  nature,  we  may  well  adore 
the  greatness  of  the  Divine  Love  Who  humbled  Himself 
to  take  our  nature  upon  Him.  God  appears  not  less 
great,  but  more,  since  He  has  become  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind. 

Again,  we  may  admire  the  Unitarians  for  the  wide 
range  of  their  sympathy  with  the  good  men  who  have 
worshipped  the  one  God  under  divers  names  and  in 
sundry  fashions.  Such  width  of  sympathy  we  too 
may  show,  but  we  cannot  try  to  have  it  by  imitating 
them  directly.  All  sympathy  worthy  the  name  is  based 
on  truth  and  openness  ;  we  cannot  have  perfectly  sym- 
pathetic intercourse  with  any  one  when  we  are  sup- 
pressing some  deep  cause  of  difference.  Our  intercourse 
may  be  polite,  but  it  cannot  be  really  cordial ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  should 
be  true  to  ourselves  and  our  convictions.  Those  to 
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whom  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  a  reality — to  whom  the 
Sacraments  have  proved  in  their  own  experience  means  of 
grace — dare  not  make  light  of  these  truths,  or  treat 
them  as  matters  of  indifference.  Let  us  try  to  be 
perfectly  open  and  honest  about  our  differences;  let 
us  drop  the  cant  of  pretending  that  there  are  none. 
There  are  differences  real  and  deep  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters ;  let  us  honestly  face  them,  because,  for 
one  thing,  that  is  the  first  step  to  making  our  inter- 
course straightforward,  and  to  bring  about  harmonious 
relations.  If  we  clearly  see  where  we  do  differ,  we 
shall  also  see  how  far  we  can  honestly  go  together.  No 
real  union  can  come  from  overlooking  conscientious 
differences  and  trying  to  ignore  them,  though  there  may 
be  much  harmony  and  honest  mutual  respect  if  we  will 
face  these  differences  and  try  to  understand  them,  and 
if  we  will  not  let  conscientious  religious  differences 
stand  in  our  way  in  other  departments  of  useful  activity. 
It  is  always  a  sin  to  compromise  conscientious  convic- 
tions, but  it  is  a  duty  to  live  and  work  in  harmony  with 
others  so  long  as  there  is  no  such  compromise.  A  Jew 
is  not  a  Christian  ;  Jews  and  Christians  cannot  unite 
for  religious  purposes,  even  though  both  use  the  same 
Psalter,  without  an  apparent  compromise  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Christian  faith  ;  but  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels 
may  be  combined  with  Christians  in  good  works  that 
aim  at  the  healing  of  human  bodies  or  the  improve- 
ment of  material  conditions ;  and  in  common  work  for 
such  objects  as  we  do  actually  and  heartily  desire  in 
common  there  is  perhaps  a  promise  of  better  things. 
For  the  good  of  man  and  the  service  of  man  is  the  will 
of  God  for  us,  and  they  who  do  His  will  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine ;  they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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"  THE   LAW  OF  THE   LAND  AND   THE  DUTY 
OF  OBEDIENCE."1 

THE  proceedings  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
which  are  attracting  so  much  attention,  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow.  They  bristle  with  details  about 
legal  cases,  of  which  most  of  us  never  heard  before, 
and  questions  of  jurisdiction  which  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  mere  historical  curiosities. 
I  have  no  intention  of  following  up  any  of  these  clues, 
and  expounding  the  origin  or  present  authority  of 
the  various  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  I  have  riot  the  requisite  skill  and 
learning,  even  if  I  had  the  heart.  But  I  have  not  the 
heart,  for  I  should  wish  rather  to  leave  these  details 
to  others,  and  to  try  and  direct  attention  to  the  broad 
issues  which  underlie  the  whole  affair — as  to  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land.  There  are  not  a 
few  earnest  men  who  have  no  patience  to  inquire  into 

1  Sunday  Evening  Lecture  at  Great  S.  Mary's,  January  26th, 
1890 — the  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
case.  The  other  lectures  were  "  Bishops,  Archbishops,  and  Popes," 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Wood ;  "  Sacerdotalism,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Elcum ;  and  "  Ritualism,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth. 
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the  merits  of  the  case,  who  have,  however,  honestly 
formed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  whatever  the  reasons 
for  this  or  that  ritual  act  may  be,  they  cannot  be  reasons 
which  justify  breaking  the  laws  under  which  we  live. 
There  may  be  grounds  for  altering  the  law  they  would 
say,  but  not  for  disobedience  while  it  lasts ;  to  many  it 
is  a  real  pain  that  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
should  seem  on  whatever  grounds  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  determined  defier  of  the  law. 

I.  There  can,  I  take  it,  be  no  doubt  among  us  here  of 
the  duty  of  obeying  the  civil  government  of  the  realm ; 
a  duty  to  be  done,  not  merely  as  a  piece  of  expediency, 
i.e.,  because  we  could  not  get  on  without  some  sort  of 
government,  and   therefore   think  we   had   better   be 
peaceable  subjects  and  make  the  best  of  it.      To  us 
obedience    to    the    civil    government   is   a   Christian 
duty ;  it  is  a  Christian  duty  whether  we  live  under  a 
monarchy  and   the   rule  of  a   Queen,  or  whether  we 
dwell  under  a  democracy  and  the  popular  voice  is  the 
really  effective   force    in   government   to-day ;   it  is  a 
Christian  duty  to  obey  a  king,  and  it  is  also  a  duty  to 
obey  a  republic  wherever  in  God's  providence  such  a 
form  of  government  obtains.      If  either  the   king   or 
the    democratic    powers  are    striving  to   do   what   is 
right — to  understand  and  carry  out  God's  will — they 
are  more  or  less  consciously  His  Ministers :  if  either 
the  king  or  the  democracy  is  only  trying  to  do  as  it 
likes,  prating  of  hereditary  right    to   rule,   or   of  the 
sovereignty  of  the   people,  and   meaning   thereby  the 
right   to  do  as   they  please,    that   government  is   de- 
generating  into   tyranny.      But   whether  the  rule   is 
Christian   or   un-Christian,    whether  it  is  carried   on 
with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  or  whether 
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it  is  an  irresponsible  tyranny,  the  duty  of  obeyingf 
the  civil  ruler  remains.  He  is  still  God's  minister! 
even  if  God's  unworthy  minister,  and  obedience  is  due] 
to  him. 

It  can  hardly  be  urged  against  the  English  Church 
in  modern  times  that  this  duty  has  been  neglected  : 
no  fewer  than  six  of  the  Homilies  insist  upon  it ; 
and  the  charge  which  is  commonly  made  is  not  of 
disobedience  but  of  an  excessive  sycophancy  on  the 
part  of  the  episcopate.  And  there  may  perhaps  be  some 
truth  in  it :  those  who  threw  off  obedience  to  Home 
were  almost  forced  to  look  for  support  and  defence  to 
secular  princes.  It  was  so  with  Luther,  and  there  was 
besides  a  natural  re-action ;  in  asserting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  realm  of  England  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  position  of  the  independent  Prince 
as  a  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  pay  him  undue 
deference  :  to  me  at  least  it  seems  that  two  Arch- 
bishops who  both  suffered  the  penalty  of  death, 
erred  in  this  fashion.  Cranmer1  seemed  to  counsel 
an  unqualified  submission  to  the  prince,  and 
Laud's2  actions  appear  to  imply  that  he  held 
similar  views.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
not  neglected  to  insist  on  civil  obedience  as  a 
Christian  duty. 

In  this  indeed  she  has  only  followed  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers:  whosoever  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  lie  subject  not 

1  Burnet,  Reformation,  Part  i.  Book  iii.  No.  21,  Question  9. 

2  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  viii.  99. 
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only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also,  for  they  are  God's  ministers 
attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing  (Rom.  xiii. 
1-7.  1  St.  Pet.  ii.  13).  The  Christian  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  civil  rule  could  not  be  put  more  clearly :  the 
higher  powers  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  God's 
ministers,  obedience  to  them  is  obedience  to  God,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  rendered  as  a  Christian  duty,  for 
conscience'  sake.  If  we  turn  however  from  apostolic 
precept  to  apostolic  example  we  find  what  seems  to  be 
a  strange  inconsistency.  They  were  continually  in 
difficulties  with  the  civil  magistrates,  forced  to  undergo 
punishment  over  and  over  again.  S.  Paul  recounts 
at  length  the  number  of  times  which  he  had  been 
beaten  or  imprisoned,  and  seems  to  feel  no  shame 
about  it.  The  Apostles  in  distinct  defiance  of  the 
rulers  had  continued  their  preaching,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  continuing  to  do  so.  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  as  if  the  Sanhedrim  had 
been  self-constituted  tyrants,  and  not  the  ministers 
of  God  ordained  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  How 
can  we  reconcile  apostolic  doctrine  with  apostolic 
practice  ? 

The  difficulty  disappears  when  we  remember  that 
there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  we  may  show  our 
submission  to  civil  authority ;  there  may  be  active 
service  rendered  in  carrying  out  a  command,  or  there 
may  be  ready  submission  to  any  punishment  that  is 
imposed.  To  submit  readily  to  punishment  is  as  true 
and  effective  a  recognition  of  authority  as  is  given  by 
carrying  out  a  command  :  it  is  passive  obedience,  and  was 
always  rendered  by  the  Apostles  even  when  their  duty 
to  God  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  what  they 
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were  told.  They  suffered,  and  suffered  patiently,  and 
rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer. 
Others,  like  Bar  Cochab  and  the  Jews,  might  stir  up 
rebellions  and  thus  resist  the  civil  power;  but  the 
Christians  never  resisted,  never  rebelled,  always  sub- 
mitted, either  actively  \>y  doing  the  behests  of  the  rulers, 
or  passively  by  bearing  the  punishment  they  imposed. 
The  three  Jewish  youths  refused  to  bow  and  worship  the 
golden  image,  while  yet  they  submitted  to  the  penalty 
— the  fiery  furnace ;  they  were  examples  not  of  active 
but  of  passive  obedience ;  and  so  all  through  the  history 
of  the  Early  Church  the  soldiers  who  refused  to  sacrifice, 
and  bore  the  penalty  of  their  steadfastness,  were  not 
rebellious,  not  insubordinate,  no  stirrers  up  of  strife,  they 
practised  passive  obedience. 

The  distinction  was  drawn  with  great  clearness  by 
various  seventeenth  century  Churchmen.  We  may 
quote  two  statements  : — 

"  We  ought  to  obey  princes,  though  wicked  men,  in 
all  things  that  contradict  not  the  revealed  Will  or  Word 
of  God  ;  but  if  so  be  they  command  things  unlawful 
and  which  are  against  the  rule  of  God's  Will  and  Word, 
then  as  we  must  not  obey  them  by  doing,  so  neither 
resist  them  by  rebelling,  but  either  patiently  suffer 
their  will  to  be  done  on  us,  or  otherwise  fly  from  them 
as  David  did  from  Saul,  and  our  Saviour  Christ  did 
from  Herod,  and  as  He  adviseth  His  disciples  to  do." 
Obedience  Active  and  Passive,  by  W.  J.  (Oxford,  1643), 
p.  13.  "As  in  things  that  may  be  done  we  are  to 
express  our  submission  by  active,  so  in  things  that 
cannot  be  done  we  are  to  declare  the  same  by  passive 
obedience,  without  resistance  and  repugnancy,  such  a 
kind  of  suffering  being  as  sure  a  sign  of  subjection  as 
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anything  else  whatever."  Ussher,  Power  of  the  Prince, 
p.  144. 

Submission  to  divinely  ordained  civil  authority  is 
always  a  duty,  but  a  duty  that  is  not  always  to  be  done 
in  the  same  fashion.  Unless  the  ruler  is  all- wise,  we 
cannot  be  bound  to  carry  out  his  expressed  wishes, 
whatever  they  are ;  but  only  bound  to  shmo  respect  to  his 
office  by  submitting  to  any  penalty  he  imposes.  So  doing 
the  Apostles  preserved  their  allegiance  to  God,  but  they 
did  nothing  to  undermine  civil  authority,  or  to  encourage 
anarchy.  In  modern  times  we  may  notice  that  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland, 
both  organized  active  resistance,  as  it  seems;  they  so 
followed  duty  to  God  as  they  conceived  it,  as  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  established  rule  in  the  State.  The 
great  body  of  the  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters  in 
England  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland,  were  examples  of  readiness  to  submit  to  civil 
authority,  not  indeed  by  doing,  but  by  suffering. 

If  I  may  take  a  present  day  illustration  to  point  this 
remark,  I  would  say  that  passive  obedience  may  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  securing  a  change  in  some 
obnoxious  law,  but  it  does  not  undermine  authority. 
Resistance  or  rebellion,  if  it  fails,  fails  miserably;  if  it 
succeeds,  it  finds  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
disorganized.  Resistance  to  the  police — attacks  upon 
them  in  discharge  of  their  duty — even  if  it  be  the 
execution  of  cruel  laws,  is  un-Christian  :  sometimes 
also  it  is  unwise.  It  calls  forth  retaliation,  and  it 
renders  the  whole  machinery  of  government  less  effective 
for  purposes  that  are  admittedly  good.  Passive  obedience 
generally  accomplishes  its  object  without  shaking  the 
institutions  of  society;  resistance  may  or  may  not  be 
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successful,  but  it  always  weakens  the  civil  authority, 
against  which  it  is  directed,  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
functions,  even  the  most  necessary. 

While  then  we  assert  that  obedience  to  civil  authority 
is  a  real  duty,  a  specially  Christian  duty,  we  must  also 
recollect  that  it  is  of  a  two-fold  character ;  it  is  always 
obedience,  the  refusal  to  assert  one's  self,  the  willingness 
to  bow  to  constituted  authority  :  but  sometimes  it  is 
the  active  obedience  which  carries  out  the  ruler's 
command,  sometimes  it  is  the  passive  obedience  which 
submits  to  penalty.  Only  when  we  come  to  view 
obedience  in  this  two-fold  aspect  does  it  become  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  Apostles'  words  with  their  own 
deeds.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  their 
exhortations  to  obedience  meant  advice  to  comply 
where  they  themselves  refused  to  comply,  or  that 
they  desired  to  insist  that  the  commands  of  the  heathen 
emperors  were  to  be  carried  out  by  Christians,  what- 
ever these  commands  might  be. 

II.  This  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  civil  obedience 
gives  a  somewhat  fresh  light  on  the  question  as  to  its 
limits.  In  all  human  affairs  we  must  submit  to  the 
civil  rulers ;  the  difficulty  is  as  to  the  manner  of  sub- 
mitting,— by  doing  or  by  suffering.  The  question  then, 
as  we  may  re-state  it,  is  not  whether  obedience  is  to  be 
given  to  the  civil  authority  or  not,  but  rather  we  wish 
to  see  under  what  circumstances  ought  we  to  pay  active 
obedience,  and  do  as  we  are  told,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances are  we  called  upon  to  refrain  from  active 
obedience,  but  to  prepare  to  pay  the  penalty  patiently 
instead. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  generally  urged  in  the  present/ 
day  that  personal  conscientious  convictions  sufficiently  | 
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J  excused  a  man  from  paying  active  obedience.     A  man's 
opinions  are  said  to  be  his  own  affairs,  and  to  force  him 
to  do  something  against  which  his  conscience  rebels  is 
commonly   regarded  as  tyranny.     The  claims   of  the 
individual  religious  conscience  are  held  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  in  checking  the 
conscientious  conduct  of  the   Salvation  Army  or  the 
followers  of  Count  Paschkoff  are   commonly  cited   as 
unjustifiable  tyranny.     I  refer  to  this  and  to  other  con- 
temporary matters,  not  as  desiring  to  express  a  personal 
judgment  on  matters  I  have  not  investigated,  but  only 
as  an  illustration  to  show  that  commonly,  among  English- 
men at  present,  conscientious  conviction  is  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  refusing  to  pay  active  obedience. 
At   the   same   time  the  popular  judgment   in  this 
matter  is  not  quite  clear:  the  conscientious  objections 
of  the  anti-vaccinator  to  keep  the  law  meet  with  little 
sympathy  :  the  deliberate  rejection  of  medical  aid  by 
the  Peculiar  People  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  utterly 
unreasonable.      Private   conscientious   conviction  may 
be  a  valid  excuse,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  complete 
justification.     To  go  against  conscience  is  wrong,  but 
the  man  is  not  right  who  is  guided  by  an  ignorant  un- 
enlightened conscience.     To  justify  a  refusal  to  obey 
actively  there  must  be  something  more  than  taste,  more 
than  personal  conviction — there  must  be  a  clear  and 
intelligible   principle.     We  may  be  impressed  by  the 
thoroughness  of  a  man  who  is  completely  loyal  to  his 
own  intuitions  of  right,  or  his  own  clear  judgment  in 
any  dispute,  but  conscientious  conviction  carries  us  but 
a  little  way,  unless  there  is  a  reason  behind,  not  a  mere 
private  fancy.     Most  Englishmen  would  urge  for  ex- 
ample that  the  duty  of  the  conscientious  anti-vaccinator 
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would  be  to  reconsider  his  opinions  more  carefully  rather 
than  to  act  on  them  so  doggedly. 

And  the  principle  to  which  those  appeal  who  refuse 
to  follow  the  Privy  Council  rulings  is  a  very  simple  one. 
We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  :  we  cannot 
construct  any  knowledge  of  God  for  ourselves,  cannot 
by  searching  find  out  what  is  His  nature  or  His  will, 
and  therefore  we  accept  what  He  has  revealed  about 
Himself,  we  hold  all  the  articles  of  the  Faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Our  attitude  to  the  Faith 
is  not  to  be  that  of  the  critic  who  can  show  how  to  im- 
prove it,  but  of  the  child  who  tries  to  understand  it 
that  he  may  accept  it  all  the  more  heartily.  So  of  the 
organization  of  Christ's  Church :  we  do  not  want  to 
consider  whether  in  the  light  of  modern  experiments  in 
constitution  rnongering  we  can  arrange  for  a  better 
system  than  that  which  we  have  inherited  ;  whether  it 
might  not  be  well  to  do  like  General  Booth,  who  would 
throw,  as  he  boasts,  all  existing  types  of  ecclesiastical 
order  aside,  and  reorganize  Christian  believers  on  a  new 
model  which  seems  adapted  to  the  age.1  No,  we  accept 
the  organization  of  the  Church  as  something  given  to 
us,  and  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  reconstruct : 
there  are  those  set  over  us  in  the  Lord  who  by  divine 
appointment  exercise  authority,  it  is  for  them  to  intro- 
duce such  modifications  as  differences  of  time  and  place 
and  circumstance  may  require.  So,  too,  the  worship  of 
the  Church  is  not  a  thing  for  us  to  alter  according  to 
our  tastes  or  fancies  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  divine  institution, 
handed  down  most  carefully  for  some  short  time,  and 
then  embodied  in  liturgies.  We  simply  claim  to  abide 
in  the  Apostles' doctrine  and  fellowship  and  breaking  of 

1  Murray's  Magazine,  March,  1889. 
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bread  and  prayers,  as  it  has  been  delivered  to  us,  as  it 
is  embodied  for  us  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  we  say 
that  in  these  matters,  what  we  believe  about  God,  and 
how  to  worship  God,  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  or 
give  directions  except  those  who  wield  a  divine  com- 
mission about  this  very  thing.  Men  have  not  made  the 
Christian  religion,  they  have  received  it;  received  it 
not  as  a  mere  doctrine,  but  as  an  organized  Spiritual 
Kingdom,  in  which  some  are  duly  appointed  to  rule ; 
and  whoever  dare  to  take  upon  themselves  to  alter  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  apostolic  order,  or  Christian  worship, 
are  mere  usurpers.  We  take  our  stand  on  the  old 
apostolic  maxim,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man  ; 
wherever  man  presumes  to  tell  us  what  we  must  believe 
about  God,  or  what  we  must  do  to  serve  God  rightly,  he 
is  usurping  jurisdiction  in  a  sphere  where  spiritual 
authority  must  reign  alone. 

III.  There  are  two  matters  which  may  help  to  make 
this  principle  more  clear.  I  should  like  to  protest 
against  an  objection  which  might  possibly  rise  in  some 
minds.  Do  you  seriously  urge,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Prayer  Book  has  divine  authority  in  any  such  sense  as 
the  Bible  has  ?  Many  people  have  learned  to  love  its 
words  from  childhood,  to  treasure  it  as  a  great  heritage 
of  devotion  handed  down  from  the  holy  men  of  old 
who  would  yet  say  that  no  rules  for  worship  had  been 
laid  down  for  us  in  the  Bible,  and  that  we  were  therefore 
at  liberty  to  please  ourselves  and  do  what  we  thought 
most  edifying. 

But  that  was  not  what  the  early  Christians  thought : 
they  did  not  desire  to  devise  anything  new,  their  one 
wish  was  to  find  out  what  the  Apostles  taught.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  see  how  Eusebius  has  set  himself  to 
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trace  in  one  city  after  another  the  links  which  connected 
the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  with  the  Apostles :  a 
definite  tradition  was  maintained  in  many  cities,  and, 
where  all  in  different  places  agreed,  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  matters  which  all  Christians 
thus  kept  in  common,  and  which  all  in  common  ascribed 
to  apostolic  teaching,  were  what  they  believed ;  no  other 
hypothesis  can  explain  how  they  should  have  originated 
but  this.  It  was  their  great  object  to  preserve  the 
apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship  undefiled.  Irenseus, 
who  lived  till  200  A.D.,  had  been  taught  by  Polycarp, 
who  was  taught  by  S.  John  himself ;  in  his  writings 
and  in  those  which  were  written  before  his  time,  and 
were  generally  accepted.  We  have  an  undoubted 
picture  of  what  the  immediate  converts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  next  succeeding  generations  held  to  be  of 
apostolic  and  therefore  of  divine  institution.  We  must 
remember,  too,  how  all  through  the  Epistles  the 
Apostles  refer  to  the  verbal  teaching  they  had  already 
given :  the  Epistles  deal  with  special  difficulties,  like 
the  scandal  at  Corinth  or  the  falling  away  in  Galatia, 
but  they  assume  the  main  elements  of  Christian  life, 
and  as  we  trace  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  something  that  S.  Paul  had  received  from  the 
Lord  and  that  he  had  delivered  to  them.  It  was  a 
divine  ordinance,  it  was  part  of  the  regular  apostolic 
teaching,  and  it  was  maintained  as  such  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  The  Christian  life  of  continuance  in 
apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship,  breaking  of  bread  and 
prayer,  is  fully  portrayed  to  us  in  second  and  third 
century  writings,  and  our  liturgy  closely  corresponds 
with  those  of  primitive  times,  while  the  modifications 
have  been  made  by  duly  constituted  spiritual  authorities. 
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And  hence  to  us,  the  liturgy  in  the  Prayer  Book  repre- 
sents the  apostolic  directions,  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Lord,  and  delivered  to  the  converts  with 
repeated  and  reiterated  injunctions  that  they  should 
follow  these  traditions,  the  teaching  they  had  received 
and  none  other  (Romans  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23; 
2  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  Phil.  iv.  9).  We  claim  no  freedom  to 
serve  God  according  to  our  own  opinions,  but  we  do 
maintain  that  it  is  a  duty  to  continue  to  worship  as  we 
have  received  from  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord. 

IV.  And  the  justiceof  this claimhas been  admitted  over 
and  over  again  by  the  State.  Let  me  give  some  instances, 
and  in  doing  so  I  will  only  refer  to  evidence  which  you 
can  easily  verify,  and  where  the  precise  wording  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  20th  Article.  By  Magna  Charta  King  John  first 
of  all  conceded  to  God  and  by  charter  confirmed,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity,  that  the  English 
Church  should  be  free  and  have  her  own  laws  untouched 
and  her  liberties  uninjured.  In  the  Statute  of  Provisors,1 
King  Edward's  Parliament  recited  how  the  Holy  Church 
of  England  was  founded  in  the  estate  of  prelacy  within 
the  realm,  and  set  themselves  to  put  down  papal  usurpa- 
tions. The  Statute  of  Appeals?  which  finally  stopped 
interference  from  Rome,  speaks  of  the  body  politic  as 
divided  into  the  spirituality  and  the  temporality,  and 
adds :  the  body  spiritual  having  power  when  any  cause  of  the 
law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question  or  of  spiritual 
learning,  then  it  was  declared  interpret  and  shewed  l>y  that 
part  of  the  said  body  politic  called  the  spiritualitie,  which 
hath  always  been  reputed  and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that 
both  for  knmvledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  number,  it 
hath  alwaysbeen  thought  and  is  at  this  hour  sufficient  and 
1  1350.  2  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  12. 
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meet  of  itself  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior 
person  or  persons  to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts 
and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties.  Henry  in 
asserting  the  integrity  of  the  realm  of  England  as 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  from 
without,  did  not  assert  that  he  was  able  to  govern  with- 
out law,  but  according  to  the  law  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  the  realm.1  "  The  King's  grace,"  says  an  authorita- 
tive explanation  among  the  Rolls  House  MSS.}  "  hath  no 
new  authority  given  hereby  that  he  is  recognized  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  in  that 
recognition  is  included  only  that  he  hath  such  power 
as  to  a  king  of  right  appertaineth  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  not  that  he  should  take  any  spiritual  power 
from  spiritual  ministers  that  is  given  to  them  by  the 
Gospel."  The  supremacy  it  is  said  was  declared  as 
against  the  extorted  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  king  did  not  "  pretend  thereby  to  take  any  powers 
from  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  that  was  given  them 
by  God." 

There  is  here  a  full  recognition  of  spiritual  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  So  too  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a 
very  explicit  statement  was  authoritatively  made  as  an 
Admonition  to  Simple  Men  deceived  by  Malicious  about 
the  sense  in  which  she  claimed  supremacy,2  recognizes 

1  Froude,  Hist.  ii.  326.     (Ed.  1856.) 

2  1559.     Her  Majesty  forbiddeth  all  manner  of  her  subjects  to 
give  ear  or  credit  to  such  perverse  and  malicious  persons,  which 
most  sinisterly  and  maliciously  labour  to  notify  to  her  loving 
subjects  how,  by  the  words  of  the  said  oath,  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  possessors  of  the  crown, 
may  challenge   authority  and   power  of  ministering  of  divine 
service  in  the  Church,  wherein  her  said  subjects  be  much  abused 
by  such  evil  disposed  persons.     For  certainly  Her  Majesty  neither 

Q 
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the  existence  of  spiritual  authority.  Besides  this,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  under  which  we  still  live  l  exhibits 
the  relations  of  the  different  powers  as  then  conceived  : 
the  King  granted  a  commission  to  several  Bishops  and 
Divines  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  :  it  was  then  approved 
by  Convocation  ;  and  thus  modified  by  the  spirituality, 
it  was  received  by  the  civil  power  in  Parliament,  and 
the  use  of  it  was  enforced  under  penalties  which  the 
spirituality  could  not  inflict.  All  the  way  through,  from 
the  earliest  times,  there  is  arecognition  of  spiritual  author- 
ity as  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  civil  power. 
It  is  a  great  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  fabric 
of  government,  as  we  may  say,  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  constitution.  The  Queen  has  sworn  in  her  corona- 
tion oath  to  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this 
realm  and  to  the  Churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain 
unto  any  of  them.  When  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  each 
one  of  the  Bishops  has  taken  an  oath  to  minister  the 
doctrine  and  sacraments  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as 
the  Lord  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Realm  hath 
received  the  same  according  to  the  Commandments  of  God ; 

doth,  nor  ever  will,  challenge  any  other  authority  than  that  was 
challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble  kings  of  famous 
memory,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
which  is  and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  realm,  that  is  under  God  to  have  sovereignty  and  rule  over 
all  manner  of  persons  born  within  these  realms,  dominions,  and 
countreys  of  what  estate,  "  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever 
they  be  so  as  no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any 
superiority  over  them."  The  last  clause  is  the  important  one,  as 
it  means  that  the  great  point  in  the  royal  supremacy  was  the 
denial  of  Papal  usurpation,  and  the  right  to  interfere  in  certain 
spiritual  matters  is  distinctly  disclaimed. 
2  14  Charles  II.,  c.  4. 
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but  it  is  surely  absurd  to  contend  that  this  binds  them 
to  carry  out  regulations  which  on  the  face  of  them 
conflict  with  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  by 
ignoring  the  spiritual  power.  Those  who  say  that  the 
right  course  is,  not  to  refuse  compliance  but  to  take 
legal  measures  to  alter  any  law  that  causes  a  grievance, 
do  not  understand  that  unless  the  constitution  is  pre- 
served inviolate,  there  is  no  constitutional  method  of 
altering  particular  laws.  We  must  take  our  stand  011 
our  constitutional  rights  when  they  are  attacked ;  so 
that  any  alteration  that  is  required  may  be  properly 
carried  out. 

V.  This  principle  that  it  is  a  duty  for  Christian  men 
to  obey  spiritual  rather  than  civil  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  and  worship  is  then  founded  on  Scripture, 
and  has  been  recognized  in  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  This  is  the  great  principle  for  which  Church- 
men are  called  to  contend,  it  is  the  real  issue  at 
stake ;  and  certainly  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  has  helped  to  set  that  issue  more  clearly  than 
was  done  in  previous  prosecutions ;  though  it  still 
appears  to  some  that  the  use  or  disuse  of  certain 
ritual  acts  is  the  only  thing  involved  ;  but  the  issue 
is  far  deeper  and  more  vital.  The  field  on  which  the 
conflict  is  waged  may  not  have  been  happily  chosen  ; 
the  dust  of  other  controversies  may  obscure  the  true 
issue.  "  Is  it  worth  while,"  we  are  asked,  "  to  cause 
such  irritation  and  scandal  for  the  sake  of  this  posi- 
tion or  that,  this  vestment  or  that,  and  the  use  of  a 
candle  or  two  ?  "  Perhaps  not.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  assert,  as  the  Apostles  asserted  and  as  the 
constitution  recognizes,  that  the  spiritual  authority 
and  that  only  shall  deal  with  matters  of  faith  and 
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worship.  Indeed  the  very  fact  that  the  issue  is  taken 
about  ritual  and  worship  makes  this  more  clear ;  the 
controversy  might  have  turned  on  some  point  of  con- 
duct and  then  it  would  have  been  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  really  lay  within  the  spiritual  or  the  tem- 
poral sphere ;  thus  King  James1  guards  the  spiritual 
power  in  legislating  on  usury;  he  approved  of  the 
removal  of  temporal  punishments  for  taking  interest, 
but  left  the  spirituality  to  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  Church  privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Parliament  2  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  spiritual  pro- 
vince when  they  enacted  that  everybody  was  to  eat 
fish  in  Lent,  but  that  nobody  was  to  do  it  on  religious 
grounds,  for  that  was  mere  superstition  ;  it  was  only 
to  be  done  politically  for  the  good  of  the  fishing 
trades.  So,  too,  the  great  controversy  which  led  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  turned,  if  I 
remember  right,  on  the  question  of  defining  the  area 
within  which  a  spiritual  office  might  be  exercised — a 
point  which  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  had  re- 
garded as  lying  within  the  civil  sphere.  But  in  a 
matter  of  worship,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  there  can  be  no  pretension  that  it  is  a 
question  for  civil  rather  than  for  spiritual  authority 
to  decide.  If  civil  authority  be  admitted  here,  if  we 
are  prepared  to  bow  to  it  here,  there  is  no  point  at 
which  we  can  take  a  stand  against  it,  but  we  clergy 
shall  be  accepting  the  position  of  mere  officers,  of 
state,  instead  of  claiming  to  be  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  the  laity  must  submit  to  have  the  Gospel  preached 
and  the  Sacraments  ministered,  not  as  Christ's  Apostles 

1  21  James  I.,  c.  17,  §  5.  2  5  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  §  23. 
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ordained  and  as  this  realm  has  received  the  same,  but 
as  this  realm  chooses  to  alter  the  same. 

It  were  easy  to  draw  a  fancy  picture  of  the  straits  to 
which  we  might  be  driven  if  we  really  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  secular  powers  in  religious  matters, — 
such  authority  in  the  services  of  the  Church  as  School 
Boards  exercise  over  the  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  suppositions  case 
which  Prof.  Salmon  puts  forward ;  he  uses  it  as  so  far 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  seems  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Pope  Liberius,  who  fell  into  heresy. 
"  Imagine,"  he  writes  (Infallibility  of  the  Church,  422), 
"  that  the  anti-supernaturalist  party  got  complete 
ascendancy  over  the  English  Crown  and  Parliament; 
that  they  struck  out  of  the  English  Prayer  Book 
every  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  that  they 
made  bishops  of  Mr.  Voysey  and  some  of  the  leading 
Unitarians,  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  most  formidable 
of  the  orthodox  bishops,  not  on  a  charge  of  "heresy,  but 
of  riot  and  sedition,  that  they  put  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  into  prison,  and  required  his  subscription  to 
the  Unitarian  creed ;  suppose  that  after  a  couple  of  years' 
imprisonment,  finding  that  a  leading  Broad  Church 
clergyman  was  about  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  his  see, 
he  yielded  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  Voysey  as  his  dear 
brother  bishop,  and  to  disavow  all  connection  with  the 
orthodox  bishop  who  had  been  deposed,"  and  so  on. 
Now  taking  all  this  as  a  picture  of  what  secular  power 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  knowing  how  imperfectly 
Christian  the  effective  secular  force  is  in  the  present 
day,  we  may  well  ask,  where  can  we  make  a  stand  and 
maintain  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  if  we  admit 
the  right  of  the  temporal  power  to  interfere  in  matters 
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of  faith  and  worship  ?  We  can  take  our  stand  on  the 
principle  of  refusing  to  be  guided  by  mere  secular 
authority  in  spiritual  affairs,  but  if  we  admit  that  the 
secular  power  may  deal  with  the  externals,  and  as  some 
would  say,  non-essentials  of  religion,  how  shall  we  be 
able  to  make  an  effective  defence  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  if  they  are  attacked  in  their  turn  ? 

I  must  crave  your  indulgence  if,  before  bringing  this 
lecture  to  a  close,  I  call  your  attention  to  one  other 
point — another  possible  objection.  "  What  you  say,"  it 
might  be  urged,  "  would  have  some  force  if  the  Church 
were  disestablished,  but  the  clergy  of  the  established 
Church  are  bound,  in  return  for  the  privileges  they  enjoy, 
to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  the  State."  Such  an  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  to  rest  on  an  entire  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  establishment ;  the  Church  existed 
in  this  land  before  it  was  established  by  royal  power ;  it 
was  still  further  established  when  King  John  guaranteed 
its  freedom  to  maintain  its  own  laws  and  liberties.  The 
State  never  made  the  Church  ;  it  received  the  faith  at 
the  hands  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  it  established 
it  as  it  received  it.  If  the  State  had  devised  the  apostolic 
doctrine  or  formed  the  apostolic  fellowship,  there  might 
be  some  pretension  to  insist  on  a  right  to  revise  the 
Christian  religion,  but  it  never  did  so  :  it  established  and 
gave  legal  status  to  the  clergy,  it  established  and  gave 
legal  force  to  certain  Christian  usages,  like  the  duty  of 
keeping  Sunday  as  a  holyday ;  but  the  civil  arm  only 
enforced,  what  spiritual  authority  declared  was  true  and 
right.  The  claim  for  the  Church  to  exercise  spiritual 
authority  unhampered  by  temporal  powers  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  bring  his  influence  and  authority  to  bear 
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in  favour  of  religion.  In  thus  accepting  establishment 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  there  is  no  implied  consent  to 
abate  our  claim  to  spiritual  independence.  In  fact 
establishment  is  really  a  guarantee  for  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  delivered  to  us  from  the 
Apostles,  and  none  other ; l  and  in  accepting  recognition 
from  the  State,  the  missionaries  and  bishops  of  past  days 
never  contemplated  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
revise  the  gospel  truths  or  tamper  with  apostolic  order, 
any  more  than  Christian  missionaries  contemplate  such  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  any  African  chief  who  receives  their 
teaching  now  and  uses  his  influence  in  their  behalf. 

And  now  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  let  us 
insist  once  more  that  the  refusal  to  be  guided  by  Privy 
Council  rulings,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  private  judgment,  a  merely  personal 
conviction,  like  the  Quaker's  appeal  to  a  light  within. 
We  do  not  claim  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  way  we 
think  best  ;  we  do  not  urge  that  all  sorts  of  opinions  are 
tolerated  now,  and  that  ours  may  be  tolerated  too, 
because  "  my  opinion  is  as  good  as  his."  We  claim 
liberty  to  continue  in  the  Ape  sties'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship and  breaking  of  bread  and  prayers :  that  and  that 
only ;  we  claim  to  hold  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints;  we  claim  to  maintain  apostolic  order  without 
molestation.  We  urge  it  as  a  Christian  duty  plainly 
set  before  us  in  Scripture,  because  in  spiritual  things  we 
ought  to  abide  by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  we 
claim  it  as  a  constitutional  privilege  secured  to  us  time 
out  of  mind  and  reiterated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
most  solemn  fashion  within  this  realm  of  England. 

1  Compare  Methodism  and  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Layman, 
p.  44. 
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MODERATE  VIEWS  AND  IMMODERATE  MEN.1 

"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men." — PHIL.  iv.  5. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  case  in  which  the  mischief  wrought 
by  a  "  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles  "  is  more  mani- 
fest than  in  the  application  which  is  commonly  made  of 
these  words.  There  are  so  many  people  in  the  present 
day  who  like  to  pose  as  "  moderate  men."  They  are 
for  ever  warning  us  against  the  evil  of  "  running  into 
extremes  " ;  and  they  seem  to  support  their  position, 
not  only  by  Apostolic  authority,  but  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  philosopher.  There  is  a  flavour  of 
Aristotelian  virtue  about  the  habit  of  mind  which 
professes  to  avoid  excess  of  every  kind.  And  there  is 
also  a  special  appearance  of  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  land.  Attacked  as  she  has  been  on 
every  side,  she  has  had  now  to  protest  against  the 
usurpations  of  a  would-be  Bishop  of  Bishops,  now  to 
repel  the  pretences  of  presbyters  or  of  congregations, 
and  hence  it  is  that  her  history  can  be  so  read  as  to 
appear  a  record  of  successful  compromise  ;  anil  moder- 

1  Preached  in  S.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  on  the  Anniversary  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  1890. 
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ate  men — in  whom  the  instincts  of  compromise  are 
strong — may  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
maintaining  the  tradition  of  our  fathers  in  Christ, 
when  they  try  to  take  a  middle  way  and  clamour  for 
peace  at  any  price 

Just  because  there  is  so  much  apparent  reason  for 
holding  moderate  views,  just  because  there  is  so  much 
temptation  to  pose  as  moderate  men,  and  to  let  our 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men,  it  is  well  to  look 
these  reasons  in  the  face,  to  examine  our  motives 
with  care,  lest  we  fall  into  sin  ourselves,  or  give 
countenance  to  error  that  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  Church  in  our  land. 

The  phrase  "  moderate  views  "  is  an  ambiguous  one, 
and  it  may  be  that  many  who  use  it  do  not  intend  what 
it  seems  to  me  to  imply.  I  do  not  venture  therefore  to 
to  criticize  and  condemn  all  who  appropriate  this  phrase, 
but  I  do  wish — at  the  risk  of  appearing  egotistic — to 
explain  why  I  always  desire  to  disclaim  moderate  views 
myself,  and  why  the  spread  of  this  profession  fills  me 
with  anxiety. 

I  am  as  a  priest  of  this  Church  bound  to  minister  the 
doctrine  and  Sacraments  and  discipline  of  Christ  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  and  as  this  Church  and  Realm 
hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  God,  and  I  am  bound  to  try  to  understand  as  fully 
and  clearly  as  I  can  what  that  doctrine  and  discipline 
has  been  and  is — to  be  thorough.  This  is  my  duty ; 
but  it  often  seems  expedient,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  take  another  course,  to  say — "  There  are 
many  good  men  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
think  this,  and  some  of  them  think  that,  about  Christ 
and  His  Church  ;  let  me  take  an  average  of  their 
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opinions,  let  me  conform  to,  or  at  least  never  run 
counter  to,  the  dominant  opinion  current  among  them, 
and  so  I  shall  get  a  bundle  of  '  moderate  views '  that 
are  not  offensive  to  any  one." 

My  friends,  we  wish  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  but  where  shall  we  seek  it  ?  We  may  seek  it 
with  His  help  in  the  full  and  complete  revelation  He 
has  given  of  Himself,  in  the  Word  He  has  inspired, 
in  the  Sacraments  He  has  ordained,  in  the  Church  He 
has  founded ;  and  they  that  seek  thus  shall  find.  Or 
we  may  hope  to  grasp  it  instead  by  collating  the 
opinions  of  diverse  men  about  God.  According  to  our 
habit  of  mind,  or  position  in  society,  we  may  take 
account  of  a  narrower  or  a  wider  circle  of  opinion.  A 
Bishop  of  moderate  views  may  take  the  average  of  the 
opinions  of  professing  Churchmen ;  a  vicar  of  moderate 
views  may  take  the  average  of  the  opinions  of  all  pro- 
fessing Christians ;  and  a  professor  of  moderate  views 
may  take  account  of  the  good  men  of  many  religions. 
But  the  really  fundamental  question  is  this,  whether 
we  are  trying  to  hear  what  God  speaks,  or  whether  we 
are  satisfied  if  our  opinions  are  conformed  to  those 
of  the  better  sort  in  the  world  around  us. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  special  dangers  which 
beset  us  when  we  will  not  be  thorough,  but  are  content 
to  aim  at  moderate  views.  Moderate  views  are  plausible, 
but  underneath  them  there  is  a  fundamental  danger  of 
scepticism.  Those  who  really  believe  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself,  has  declared  how  we  are  to  worship 
and  obey  Him,  will  not  want  to  weigh  floating  opinions 
regarding  Him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined 
to  make  much  of  human  opinion,  to  say  one  man  holds 
this  and  another  man  holds  otherwise,  to  assert  the 
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right  of  every  man  to  think  as  he  likes  on  religious 
matters,  it  must  surely  be  because  we  are  sceptical  at 
heart,  and  do  not  accept  revealed  truth  as  something 
God  has  given,  and  that  differs  in  kind  from  mere 
opinion.  It  is  our  business  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,  to  maintain  the  faith  as  we  have  received  it,  and 
to  beware  lest  we  tamper  with  it  in  any  way,  or  sacrifice 
any  portion  of  it  from  a  desire  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
what  is  congenial  with  popular  opinion. 

There  is  another  danger  in  moderate  views;  they  mean 
stagnation,  they  are  incompatible  with  progress  in 
knowledge.  Those  who  believe  that  God  has  revealed 
the  truth  about  Himself  will  always  be  eager  to 
advance  in  knowledge,  to  know  more  thoroughly  and 
more  clearly.  There  may  be  some  familiar  words  of 
Holy  Writ  to  which  we  have  always  attached  a  meaning, 
and  we  may  learn  that  we  have  misinterpreted  them, 
that  they  did  not  mean  that  which  we  thought,  but 
meant  something  else ;  and  by  detecting  our  own 
mistake  we  shall  also  learn  to  know  God's  Will  better  if 
we  are  always  seeking  to  find  it  and  to  improve  our 
apprehension  of  it.  But  if  we  are  vague  and  uncertain, 
content  with  indefinite  and  moderate  views,  we  can 
never  find  out  plainly  that  we  are  wrong,  and  thus  we 
miss  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  be  right ;  there  can 
but  be  a  re-adjusting  of  the  balance,  not  a  clear  progress 
in  definite  knowledge. 

Another  danger  into  which  men  of  moderate  views 
have  been  apt  to  fall  is  that  of  intolerance.  This  may 
appear  to  be  paradoxical,  and  so  it  is ;  but,  after  all, 
human  nature  is  very  paradoxical.  Those  whose  conduct 
rests  on  some  principle  which  they  have  accepted  as 
true,  and  in  the  prevailing  power  of  which  they 
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thoroughly  believe,  can  afford  to  be  tolerant  of  such  as 
fail  to  recognize  it.  That  will  come  in  time.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  calm  confidence  in  regard  to  moderate 
views  that  have  been  attained  by  judicious  compromise. 
There  is  no  quality  on  which  we  are  more  ready  to  pride 
ourselves  than  that  of  being  judicial ;  there  is  nothing 
that  we  are  more  ready  to  condemn  than  the  folly  of 
those  who  dispute  our  judgment.  And  thus  Queen 
Elizabeth,  taking  as  she  believed  a  common-sense  view 
on  most  matters  of  Church  policy,  was  ready  to  condemn 
and  punish  those  who  held  aloof  from  the  established 
order.  To  herself  she  was  the  embodiment  of  moderate 
opinion,  and  just  for  that  reason  both  Puritans  and 
Romanists  found  her  intolerant. 

If  there  are  such  dangers  in  professing  moderate 
views,  danger  of  scepticism,  danger  of  stagnation,  danger 
of  intolerance,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  in  no 
such  sense  as  this  that  the  Apostle  commended  modera- 
tion. It  appears  that  it  was  a  very  simple  admonition 
he  gave.  There  were  many  members  of  the  Pbilippian 
Church  who  were  engaged  in  buying  and  selling.  He 
told  them  not  to  be  greedy  of  gain,  but  to  deal  in  such 
fashion  that  every  one  might  see  they  were  fair  and 
honourable  traders.  In  just  the  same  sense  S.  Timothy 
was  warned  that  the  Bishop  was  not  to  be  greedy  of 
filthy  lucre.  A  very  plain  admonition.  Are  we  sure  it 
is  unnecessary  now  ?  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  but  there  is  a  danger  that  we  Priests  may  be 
greedy  of  hire,  -eager  for  promotion,  and  not  careful 
enough  about  the  labour  God  has  given  us  to  do  for 
Him.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  testimony  which  is 
being  given  by  some  in  these  easy-going  days,  by  men 
who  are  content  to  take  cheerfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
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goods,  and  to  be  immured  in  prison  rather  than  sacrifice 
aught  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  Their  modera- 
tion, at  least,  is  known  unto  all  men. 

But  there  are  other  and  subtler  forms  of  this  evil. 
There  may  be  an  unselfish  greed  of  gain,  that  is  not 
hallowed  because  it  is  impersonal.  Those  that  are 
without,  too  often  think  of  the  clergy  as  chiefly  per- 
sistent beggars.  They  surely  have  some  excuse  for 
feeling  that  the  Church  is  rightly  called  "  insatiable." 
There  is  altogether  a  fault  somewhere,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  among  the  critics,  when  it  is  not  by  our  modera- 
tion, not  by  our  want  of  care  for  money,  that  we  are 
known  of  all  men,  but  by  being  insatiable. 

But  though  this  Apostolic  phrase  in  its  primary  and 
direct  bearing  has  reference  to  fair-mindedness  and  self- 
restraint  in  monetary  dealings,  to  moderation  in  desiring 
gain,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  unselfish,  temperate, 
fair,  well-balanced  spirit  may  show  itself  in  the  sphere 
to  which  the  phrase  has  been  mistakenly  applied — the 
sphere  of  belief.  There  is,  indeed,  room  for  Christian 
gentleness,  Christian  courtesy,  Christian  temperance  in 
the  way  in  which  we  maintain  the  faith  ourselves  or 
represent  it  to  the  eyes  of  others.  We  ought  to  be 
thorough  in  knowing  what  we  believe  and  why  we 
believe  it,  and  not  to  tamper  with  the  contents  of  the 
Faith,  but  we  may  well  be  self-restrained  and  modest 
and  humble  in  the  way  we  express  the  doctrine  we  have 
learned  to  love.  Those  who  express  the  truth  in  lan- 
guage that  repels,  or  by  ritual  that  is  unintelligible,  may 
only  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Earnest  faith,  definite  teaching  will 
commend  itself,  if  the  teacher  has  wise  regard  for  the 
very  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  if 
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thus  his  moderation  is  known  unto  all  men.  Again,  it 
is  surely  obvious  that  any  who  are  bitter  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  gainsayers,  and  denounce  their  motives  and 
brand  them  with  opprobrious  epithets,  show  an  intem- 
perate and  not  a  fair-minded  spirit ;  their  moderation 
is  not  known  to  all  men.  Lastly,  those  who  are  nervous 
and  excited,  and  lose  their  heads  at  any  crisis  or  time 
of  trial,  are  surely  lacking  in  the  calm  confidence  which 
can  be  untroubled  even  in  the  face  of  disaster,  and  is 
never  of  an  anxious  mind.  If  we  make  rash  boasts  of 
what  we  will  do,  or  rash  assertions  as  to  what  some  one 
else  should  do,  we  do  not  show  the  quiet  mind  of  those 
who  know  that  God  will  never  forsake  His  Church,  and 
that  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  never  be 
confounded. 
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THE  HIGHEST  ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD.  With 
40  Illustrations,  10  of  which  are  Photogravures,  and  a  Large  Map. 
Royal  %vo.  30*.  net. 

Also,  a  Small  Edition  on  Handmade  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies, 
#o.    £5,  y. 

A  narrative  of  the  highest  climb  yet  accomplished.  The  illustrations  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventurous 
interest,  contains  appendices  of  great  scientific  value. 

CHITRAL  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  SIR  G.  S.  ROBERT- 
SON, K. C.S.I.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  &vo. 
21  s.  net. 

Sir  George  Robertson,  who  was  at  the  time  British  Agent  at  Gilgit,  has  written 
the  story  of  Chitral  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  actually  besieged  in  the  fort. 
The  book  is  of  considerable  length,  and  has  an  Introductory  part  explaining 
the  series  of  everts  which  culminated  in  the  famous  siege  ;  also  an  account  of 
Ross's  disaster  in  the  KORAGH  defile,  the  heroic  defence  of  RESHUN,  and  Kelly's 
great  march.  It  has  numerous  illustrations — plans,  pictures  and  portraits — and  a 
map,  and  will  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the  stirring  episodes  on  the  Chitral 
frontier  in  1895. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST.  By  A.  HULME 
BE  AM  AN.  With  Portrait.  Demy  Svo.  icw.  6d. 

A  personal  narrative  of  experiences  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States, 
including  adventures  in  the  Lebanon,  during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandra,  the 
first  Egyptian  Campaign,  the  Donogla  Expedition,  the  Cretan  Insurrection,  etc. 

The  book  also  contains  several  chapters  on  Turkey,  its  people  and  its  Sultan. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  DERVISHES:  BEING  A 
SKETCH  OF  THE  FINAL  SUDAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1898.  By  ERNEST 
N.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford  ;  Special  Correspondent  for  The  Westminster  Gazette.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Sirdar,  a  Map,  and  Two  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  3^.  6</. 


Theology 


DOCTRINE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By  HASTINGS  RASH- 
DALL,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty  sermons,  preached  chiefly  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.  They  are  an  attempt  to  translate  into  the  language  of  modern  thought 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian  theology  and  ethics. 

CLOVELLY  SERMONS.  By  WILLIAM  HARRISON,  M.A.,  late 
Rector  of  Clovelly.  With  a  Preface  by  LUCAS  MALET.  Crown  Svo. 
3^.  &/. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  by  a  son-in-law  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  :  As  Illustrated  by  the  Epistles 
of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  H.  H.  HENSON,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls',  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


IfoanDboofis  of 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  Revised 
and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume.  Demy  Svo.  I2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CREEDS.  By  A.  E.  BURN,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lich  field.  Demy  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 


Cburcbman's  3Librar\>. 

Edited  by  ].  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

A  series  of  books  by  competent  scholars  on  Church  History,  Institu- 
tions, and  Doctrine,  for  the  use  of  clerical  and  lay  readers. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HERE- 
AFTER. By  Canon  WINTERBOTHAM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.B. 
Crown  Svo.  3*.  6J. 
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©jforo  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  Commentaries  upon  such 
Books  of  the  Bible  as  still  seem  to  need  further  explanation. 

The  object  of  each  Commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret 
the  author's  meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not 
deal,  except  very  subordinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or 
philology  ;  but  taking  the  English  text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their 
basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles 
with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  series 
may  be  of  use  both  to  theological  students  and  to  the  clergy,  and  also  to 
the  growing  number  of  educated  laymen  and  laywomen  who  wish  to  read 
the  Bible  intelligently  and  reverently. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and   Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 


Xibcarg  of  JDevotton. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6rf.  net. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
By  WILLIAM  LAW.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Anatysis,  and 
Notes,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J.  W.  STANBRIDGE,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Sf. 
John's  College,  Oxford. 

This  book  contains  devotions,  Eucharistic,  daily  and  occasional,  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Church,  sufficiently  diversified  for  those  who  possess  other 
works  of  the  kind.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  in  private  and  public  worship, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  thoughts  of  the  best  Devotional  writers. 

History  and  Biography 

MEMOIRS  OF  ADMIRAL  THE  RIGHT  HONBLE.  SIR 
ASTLEY  COOPER  KEY.  By  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMK. 
With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

This  life  of  a  great  sailor  throws  a  considerable  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  Navy 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo,  gilt  top.  8s.  bd. 
tack.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  Vol.  VI. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO 
THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L., 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  Six  Volumes.  Crown  8z<a.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES.     J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

Vol.   V.  ROMAN  EGYPT.    J.  G.  MILNE. 

THE  CANON  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  MAITLAND, 
LL.  D. ,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  "js.  6J. 

A  volume  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  the  Canon  Law  in  England.  These  Essays 
deal  chiefly  with  the  measure  of  authority  attributed  in  medieval  England  to  the 
papal  law-books,  and  one  entitled  (i)  William  Lyndwood,  (2)  Church,  State  and 
Decretals,  (3)  William  of  Drogheda  and  the  Universal  Ordinary,  (4)  Henry  II. 
and  the  Criminoiis  Clerks,  (5)  Execrabilis  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  (6)  The 
Deacon  and  the  Jewess. 

ANNALS  OF  SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  By  G.  W.  FISHER, 
M.  A. ,  Assistant  Master.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
I  or.  6r/. 

ANNALS  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  J.  SARGEAUNT, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  DemySvo. 
7s.  6d. 

ANNALS   OF    ETON    COLLEGE.      By  W.    STERRY,   M.A 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     "js.  6d. 

General  Literature 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  By  JOHN  BUNYAN.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  II.  FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  book  contains  a  long  Introduction  by  Mr.  Firth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  period 
is  unrivalled  ;  and  it  is  lavishly  illustrated. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD.    With 

Numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 
This  book  describes  the  life  and  environment  of  an  old  English  family. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      By  A.   HAMILTON 
THOMPSON.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,     Pott  8vo.     Cloth, 
3J.     Leather •,  qs. 
This  book  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Wells's  very  successful  book,  '  Oxford  and  its  Colleges.' 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  By  W. 
REASON,  M.A.  Crown  &vo.  2s.  6d.  [Social  Question  Series. 

DANTE'S  GARDEN.  By  ROSEMARY  COTES.  With  a  frontis- 
piece Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  flowers  mentioned  by  Dante,  with  their  legends. 

READING    AND    READERS.      By    CLIFFORD    HARRISON. 

Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
A  little  book  of  principles  and  hints  by  the  most  distinguished  of  living  reciters. 

VENTURES  IN  VERSE.    By  B.  J.  WILLIAMS.    Cr.Bvo.   y.txt. 
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Educational 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.    By  J.  B.  RUSSELL,  B.Sc.,  Science 

Master  at  Burnley  Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
A  small  Manual,  containing  all  the  necessary  rules,  etc.,  on  a  subject  which  has 
hitherto  only  been  treated  in  expensive  volumes. 

A  KEY  TO  STEDMAN'S  EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES. 
By  G.  A.  SCHRUMPF.  Crown  8vo.  31.  net. 

A  SHORTER   GREEK   PRIMER.      By  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAX, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
A  book  which  contains  the  elements  of  Accidence  and  Syntax. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By  F.  C.  WEBBER.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

[  Text-books  of  Technology. 
A  Manual  for  technical  classes  and  self-instruction. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By  SIDNEY  H.  WELLS.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8ve.  %s.  6d.  [Text-books  of  Technology. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.  By  W. 
WILLIAMSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

The  passages  are  culled  from  recognised  authors,  and  a  few  newspaper  passages  are 
included.  The  lists  of  appended  words  are  drawn  up  mainly  on  the  principle  of 
comparison  and  contrast,  and  will  form  a  repertoire  of  over  2000  words,  embracing 
practically  all  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  pupil. 

AN  ENTRANCE  GUIDE  TO  THE  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  HENRY  JONES.  Crown  8vo.  is.  (>d. 

[Commercial  Series. 


Byzantine  Texts 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

EVAGRIUS.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  LEON  PARMENTIER  of 
Lie"ge  and  M.  BIDEZ  of  Gand.     Demy  8vo. 


Cheaper  Editions 


BRITISH    CENTRAL   AFRICA.    By  Sir  H.  H.   JOHNSTON, 
K.C.B.     With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,   and  Six  Maps. 
Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  ^to.     2ls.net. 
'  The  book  is  crowded  with  important  information,  and  written  in  a  most  attractive 
style  ;  it  is  worthy,  in  short,  of  the  author's  established  reputation.'— Standard. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.    By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON.    \Vith 

an  Etched  Portrait  by  WILLIAM  STRANG,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Biukram.     6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING, 

M.A.,   and   Illustrated  by  WALTER    CRANE.       Cheaper   Edition. 

Crown  &vo,  gilt  top.     35.  f>d, 
A  collection  of  the  best  verse  inspired  by  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 

to  the  present  day. 
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LYRA  SACRA  :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.     Edited  by  H. 
C.  BEECHING,  M.A.   Cheaper  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  $s.6d. 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

Fiction 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG.    By  GILBERT  PARKER, 

Author  of  '  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  romance  of  1798. 

THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER.     By  GEORGE  GISSING,  Author 

of '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.      By  ROBERT  BARR,  Author  of 

'  The  Mutable  Many. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  historical  romance. 

THINGS     THAT     HAVE     HAPPENED.      By    DOROTHEA 

GERARD,  Author  of  '  Lady  Baby,'  '  Orthodox,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

DOMITIA.     By   S.  BARING  GOULD,  Author  of  'The  Broom 

Squire,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  romance  of  imperial  Rome. 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST.    By  JANE  BARLOW, 
Authorof '  Irish  Idylls,' '  A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories,'  etc.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

TO  ARMS  !    By  ANDREW  BALFOUR,  Author  of  '  By  Stroke  of 

Sword.'    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
\  romance  of  1715. 

THE  JOURNALIST.     By  C.  F.  KEARY.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  story  of  modern  literary  life. 

PEGGY   OF   THE   BARTONS.    By  B.  M.  CROKER,  Author  of 

1  Proper  Pride.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A   VENDETTA   OF    THE    DESERT.     By  W.   C.   SCULLY. 

Crown  Svo.     $s.  6d. 
A  South  African  romance. 

CORRAGEEN  IN  '98.     By  Mrs.  ORPEN.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  romance  of  the  Irish  Rebellion. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.     By  R.  N.  STEPHENS.     Crown 

Sfo.  6s. 
THE  PLUNDERPIT.  By  J.  KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN.  Crown 

Svo.  6s. 
A  romance  of  adventure. 

DEAD  MAN'S.    By  MARY  GAUNT,  Author  of  '  Kirkham's  Find.' 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
An  Australian  story. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  ANGEL   OF    THE   COVENANT.     By  J.   MACLAREN 
COBBAN.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  historical  romance,  of  which  Montrose  is  the  hero. 

OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By  ALFRED 
OLLIVANT.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  story  of  the  Cumberland  dales. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ALAN  BRODRICK.  Crownevo.  6s. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG  LAND.    By  G.  E.  FARROW. 

With  Illustrations  by  ALAN  WRIGHT.     Crown  Svo.    Gilt  top.  5*. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM      BALLADS.      By 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.     Fourteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 

rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
1  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  them 

with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 

words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Eudyard  Kipling.  THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  RUDYARD 
KIPLING.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8z>o.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  6s. 

'  The  new  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Patriotism  is  the  solid  concrete  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.' — Times. 

'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that  states- 
men may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'  Animated  through  and  through  with  indubitable  genius." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."    POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    By  "Q."    Crown  8vo.   $s.  bd. 

'  This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch  and  glow  that  make  poetry.' — Speaker. 

"  Q."  GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.  By  "  Q.,"  Author 
of  'Dead  Man's  Rock,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  %-vo.  35.  6d. 

a.   Mackay.    A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA.    By  ERIC  MACKAY. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s. 

'  Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself  the  master  of  a  style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric. ' — Globe. 

H.  Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  HENRIK  IBSEN.    Translated 

by  WILLIAM  WILSON.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     %s.  6J. 
'The  greatest  world-poem   of   the   nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."     It  is  in 
the  same  set  with  "Agamemnon,"  with  "Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By  "A.  G."    Cr.  %vo.    2s.6d. 

net. 
1 A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry. ' — St.  James's  Gatette. 

J.  O.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  A  Transla- 
tion by  J.  G.  CORDERY.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAI LIMA  LETTERS.  By  ROBERT  Louis 
STEVENSON.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  WILLIAM  STRANG,  and 
other  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  6s. 

'  A  fascinating  book. ' — Standard. 

1  Full  of  charm  and  brightness.' — Spectator. 

'  A  gift  almost  priceless.' — Speaker. 

1  Unique  in  literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

George  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  GEORGE 
WYNDHAM,  M  P.  Demy^vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  los.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the  '  Venus,'  '  Lucrece,"  and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'  One  of  the  most  serious  contributions  to  Shakespearian  criticism  that  has  been  pub- 
lished for  some  time.' — Times. 

'One  of  the  best  pieces  of  editing  in  the  language.' — Outlook. 

1  This  is  a  scholarly  and  interesting  contribution  to  Shakespearian  literature.' — 
Literature. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr.  George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who  love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.  '—Spectator. 

'  Mr.  Wyndham's  notes  are  admirable,  even  indispensable.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'  The  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems.' — World. 

1  The  book  is  written  with  critical  insight  and  literary  felicity.' — Standard. 

W.  E.  Henley.    ENGLISH  LYRICS.    Selected  and  Edited  by 

W.  E.  HENLEY.     Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     6.r. 
1  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  HENLEY  and  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.  Crown  %vo. 
Buckram,  gilt  top.  6s. 

'  Quite  delightful.  A  greater  treat  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restoration 
prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — Athenccvm. 

H.  C.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA  :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.      Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a  lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP:  A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics. 
Arranged  by  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH.  Crowti  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

'  A  delightful  volume  :  a  really  golden  "Pomp." ' — Spectator. 

W.   B.   Yeats.      AN    ANTHOLOGY    OF    IRISH    VERSE. 

Edited  by  W.  B.  YEATS.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
1  An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.' — Times. 

G.  W.  bteevens.     MONOLOGUES   OF   THE   DEAD.     By 

G.  W.  STEEVENS.    Foolscap  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 

'The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  sometimes  bizarre,  but  always  amazingly  clever.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

W.  M.  Dixon.     A   PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.     By  W.  M. 
DIXON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6J. 
1  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism.    The  bibliography  is  a  boon.1 — Speaker. 
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W.  A.  Craigie.    A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS.    By  W.  A.  CRAIGIE. 

Crown  &vo.     2s.  6d. 
1 A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  poet. ' —  Times. 

L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDSWORTH.  By  LAURIE 
MAGNUS.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

'A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian  literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM 
SHANDY.  By  LAWRENCE  STERNE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  Js. 

'Very  dainty  volumes  are  these;  the  paper,  type,  and  light-green  binding  are  all 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye. ' — Globe. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  TS. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA  OF 
ISPAHAN.  By  JAMES  MORIER.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  G. 
BROWNE,  M.A.,  and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  75. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER, 
HERBERT,  AND  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK  WALTON.  With 
an  Introduction  by  VERNON  BLACKBURN,  and  a  Portrait.  $s.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  MILLAR, 
and  a  Portrait.  3  vols.  los.  6d. 

Burns.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by 
ANDREW  LANG  and  W.  A.  CRAIGIE.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  %vo,  gilt  top.  6s. 

This  edition  contains  a  carefully  collated  Text,  numerous  Notes,  critical  and  textual, 
a  critical  and  biographical  Introduction,  and  a  Glossary. 

'  Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will  take  the  place  of  authority.' —  Times. 

P.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE:  Poems  of 
Chivalry,  Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy.  Edited  by  Rev.  F. 
LANGBRIDGE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  35.6^.  School  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. ' 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things. '—  World. 


Illustrated  Books 


F.  D.  Bedford.     NURSERY  RHYMES.    With  many  Coloured 

Pictures.     By  F.  D.  BEDFORD.     Super  Royal  Svo.     5*. 
'  An  excellent  selection  of  the  best  known  rhymes,  with  beautifully  coloured  pictures 
exquisitely  printed.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S. 
BARING  GOULD.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  initial  letters  by 
ARTHUR  J.  GASKIN.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writing  in  simple  style  the  old 
stories  that  delighted  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.' — Saturday  Review. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Second  Edition.  CrownSvo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'A  charming  volume.  The  stories  have  been  selected  with  great  ingenuity  from 
various  old  ballads  and  folk-tales,  and  now  stand  forth,  clothed  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  delightful  English,  to  enchant  youthful  readers.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  BARING  GOULD,  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Birmingham  Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  Crown  8v0.  6s. 
'  The  volume  is  very  complete  in  its  way,  as  it  contains  nursery  songs  to  the  number 
°f  77i  game-rhymes,  and  jingles.  To  the  student  we  commend  the  sensible  intro- 
duction, and  the  explanatory  notes.' — Birmingham  Gazette. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  $s. 

An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim  and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.' — Guardian. 


History 


Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  with 
Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt  top. 
&.  6d.  each.  Also  crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  Vols.  /.,  II. ,  ///.,  IV., 
and  V. 

'  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work.  .  .  .  Pro- 
fessor_  Bury  is  the  right  man  to  undertake  this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book  is  issued  in  a  handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably  printed.' — Times. 

'  This  edition,  is  a  marvel  of  erudition  and  critical  skill,  and  it  is  the  very  minimum 
of  praise  to  predict  that  the  seven  volumes  of  it  will  supersede  Dean  Milman's  as 
the  standard  edition  of  our  great  historical  classic.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition  of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  th« 
nineteenth  century  could  produce." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.   A  H I  STORY  OF  EGYPT,FROMTHE  EARLIEST 

TIMES    TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.      Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS 

PETRIE,  D.C.L.,    LL.D.,   Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University 

College.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  Six  Volumes.     Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO  XVlTH  DYNASTY.      W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.      Third  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  THE  XVIlTH  AND  XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.    W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.      Second  Edition. 

1  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  By  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable  information  for  students  of  ancieitt  ethics. 
— Manchester  Guardian. 
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Flinders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

'A  marvellous  record.  The  addition  made  to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing. ' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
FLINDERS  PETRIE.  Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  35.  6d.  each. 

'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  comparative  folk-lore.     The  drawings  are 

really  illustrations  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.' — Globe. 
'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.'— Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  By 
W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE.  With  120  Illustrations.  Cr.  %vo.  3*.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in  elucidating  the  development  of 
decorative  art  in  Egypt,  and  in  tracing  its  influence  on  the  art  of  other 
countries. ' —  Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

Vol.  II.  :  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  By  C.  W.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  2is. 

'  The  book  is  based  throughput  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  sources,  and 
will  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  students  of  mediaeval  history.' — Athetueuin. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolution  has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we  question  if  any  recent  contribution  to  the 
exact  history  of  the  world  has  possessed  greater  and  more  enduring  value." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  C/ESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S. 
BARING  GOULD.  Fourth  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  155. 

'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  With 
5  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  %vo.  icw.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.  A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL 
POLICY.  By  H.  E.  EGERTON,  M.A.  Demy  Svt>.  12s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accuracy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 

and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
1  Able,  impartial,  clear.  .  .  .  A  most  valuable  volume.' — Athenaum. 
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Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  ALBERT  SOREL,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Translated  by  F.  C.  BRAMWELL,  M.A.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  R.  C.  L.  FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

1  The  author's  insight  into  the  character  and  motives  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
drama  gives  the  work  an  interest  uncommon  in  books  based  on  similar  material.' — 
Scotsman. 

C.  H.  Grinling.   A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY,  1845-95.     By  CHARLES  H.  GRINLING.    With  Maps 

and  Illustrations.     Demy  8v0.     los.  6d. 

'Admirably  written,  and  crammed  with  interesting  facts." — Daily  Mail. 
'  The  only  adequate  history  of  a  great  English  railway  company  that  has  as  yet 

appeared. ' —  Times. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  the  history  of  the  Great  Northern  what  Macaulay  did  for 

English  History.' — The  Engineer. 

A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History 
and  their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
CLARK,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Athenceutn. 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  1434 
TO  1492.  By  F.  T.  PERRENS.  8w.  i2s.  6d. 

A  history  of  Florence  under  the  domination  of  Cosimo,  Piero,  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis. 

J.  Wells.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  J.  WELLS, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  With  4  Maps. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 

Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.    It  contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An  original  work  written  on  an  original  plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker, 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY, 
A.D.  1250-1530.  By  OSCAR  BROWNING,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  fn  Two  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  $s.  each. 

VOL.  I.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
VOL.  ii.  1409-1530. — The  Age  of  the  Condottieri. 

1  Mr.  Browning  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  learning.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

O'Grady.      THE    STORY    OF    IRELAND.      By    STANDISH 
O'GRADY,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  Most  delightful,  most   stimulating.     Its   racy   humour,    its   original  imaginings, 
make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.' — Methodist  Timts. 
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Biography 


S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE. By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text  and  1 2  Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto.  Gilt  top.  36^. 

'  The  best  biography  of  Napoleon  in  our  tongue,  nor  have  the  French  as  good  a 
biographer  of  their  hero.  A  book  very  nearly  as  good  as  Southey's  "  Life  of 
Nelson." ' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely-executed  wood  engravings,  constituting  a  complete  pictorial 
chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s  personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early  childhood 
at  Aiaccio  to  the  date  of  his  second  interment.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'Nearly  all  the  illustrations  are  real  contributions  to  history.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
DAVENANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  MORRIS 
FULLER,  B.D.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF  CANTERBURY  :  A  CHAPTER 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By  J.  M.  RIGG.  DemySvo.  7*.  6J. 

Mr.  Rigg  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  with  scholarly  ability,  and  has  contributed 
an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  period.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  GORE 
OUSELEY.  By  F.  W.  JOYCE,  M.A.  7*.  6d. 

'  This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  quite  the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sympathy, 
insight,  and  considerable  literary  skill.' — Times. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF  J9HN  RUSKIN.  By 
W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  and  13  Drawings  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  32*. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.' — Times. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  had  a  biography  with  such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN.    By  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN, 

M.A.     With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.     Post  8vo.     $s. 
'A  thoughtful  and  well-written  criticism  of  Ruskin's  teaching.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  M.  F.  Darnesteter.  THE  LIFE  OF  ERNEST  RENAN,  By 
MADAME  DARMESTETER.  With  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  polished  gem  of  biography,  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  attempt  that  has  been  made 
of  recent  years  in  England.  Madame  Darmesteter  lias  indeed  written  for  English 
readers  "  The  Life  of  Ernest  Renan."' — Athenautn. 

1  It  is  a  fascinating  and  biographical  and  critical  study,  and  an  admirably  finished 
work  of  literary  art.' — Scotsman. 

'  It  is  interpenetrated  with  the  dignity  and  charm,  the  mild,  bright,  classical  grace  of 
form  and  treatment  that  Renan  himself  so  loved  ;  and  it  fulfils  to  the  uttermost 
the  delicate  and  difficult  achievement  it  sets  out  to  accomplish.' — Academy. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  By 
W.  H.  HUTTON,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank  among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman,  '  An  excellent  monograph.' — Timts. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

H.  H.  Johnston.  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Sir 
H.  H.  JOHNSTON,  K.C.B.  With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations, 
and  Six  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  $to.  30^.  net. 

'  A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal  skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action  who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  experi- 
enced. It  abounds  in  admirable  sketches  from  pencil.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'  A  delightful  book  .  .  .  collecting  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  all  that  is 
known  of  this  part  of  our  African  domains;  The  voluminous  appendices  are  of 
extreme  value.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  The  book  takes  front  rank  as  a  standard  work  by  the  one  man  competent  to  write 
it.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

L.   Decle.      THREE    YEARS    IN    SAVAGE    AFRICA.    By 

LIONEL    DECLE.      With   100  Illustrations  and   5   Maps.      Second 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.     2is. 
'  A  fine,  full  book.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Abounding  m  thrilling  adventures.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
'  His  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  its  bright  pages  give  a  better  general  survey 

of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Equator  than  any  single  volume  that  has  yet  been 

published.' — Times. 
'  A  delightful  book.' — Academy. 

'  Astonishingly  frank.     Every  page  deserves  close  attention.' — Literature. 
'  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  which  have  recently 

appeared . ' — Standard. 

'  The  honest  impressions  of  a  keen-eyed  and  intrepid  traveller.' — Scotsman. 
'  Appealing  powerfully  to  the  popular  imagination.' — Globe. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN  TO  INDIA.  By  PRINCE 
HENRI  OF  ORLEANS.  Translated  by  HAMLEY  BENT,  M.A.  With 
IOO  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  4(0,  gilt  top.  2<,s. 

'  A  welcome  contribution  to  our  knowledge.  The  narrative  is  full  and  interesting, 
and  the  appendices  give  the  work  a  substantial  value.' — Times. 

'The  Prince's  travels  are  of  real  importance  .  .  .  his  services  to  geography  have  been 
considerable.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated." — Athcn&um. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.    THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH. 
A  Diary  of  Life  in   Ashanti,  1895.     By  Colonel  BADEN-POWELL. 
With  21   Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Cheaper  Edition.     Large  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  A  compact,  faithful,  most  readable  record  of  the  campaign.'— Daily  News. 

E.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
By  Colonel  BADEN-POWELL.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Large  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

'  As  a  straightforward  account  of  a  great  deal  of  plucky  work  unpretentiously  done, 
this  book  is  well  worth  reading.' — Times. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  CONGO  ARABS.  By 
S.  L.  HINDE.  With  Plans,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  of  sustained  interest.' — Si.  James's  Gazette. 
'  A  graphic  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  episodes  in  the  struggle 

for  supremacy  in  Central  Africa  between  the  Arabs  and  their  European  rivals.' — 

Times. 
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A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION  AND  HUNTING  IN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  ST.  H.  GIBBONS,  F.R.G.S. 
With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  WHYMPER,  25  Photographs  and 
Maps.  Demy  Svo.  i  $s. 

'  His  book  is  a  grand  record  of  quiet,  unassuming,  tactful  resolution.     His  adven- 
tures were  as  various  as  his  sporting  exploits  were  exciting.' — Times. 

E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE  MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
MASHONALAND  FIELD  FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ALDERSON.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy%vo.  ios.6d. 

'An  interesting  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  British  Empire's  growth.' — Daily 

News. 
'A  clear,  vigorous,  and  soldier-like  narrative.' — Scotsman. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGNING  ON  THE  UPPER 
NILE  AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  SEYMOUR  VANDELEUR.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  G.  GOLDIE,  K.C.M.G.  With  4  Maps, 
Illustrations,  and  Plans.  Large  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 
Upon  the  African  question  there  is  no  book  procurable  which  contains  so  much  of 
value  as  this  one.' — Guardian. 

Lord  Fincastle.   A  FRONTIER  CAMPAIGN.   By  the  Viscount 
FINCASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C.  ELLIOTT-LOCKHART.     With  a 
Map  and  1 6  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crow n  8v0.     6s. 
'An  admirable  book,  combining  in  a  volume  a  piece  of  pleasant  reading  for  the 
general  reader,  and  a  really  valuable  treatise  on  frontier  war.' — Athenaum. 

J.  K.  Trotter.    THE  NIGER  SOURCES.     By  Colonel  J.  K. 

TROTTER,  R.  A.     With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     $s. 
1 A  most  interesting  as  well  as  a  lucidly  and  modestly  written  book." — Spectator. 

Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. By  MICHAEL  DAVITT,  M.  P.  With  2  Maps.  Cro-wnSvo. 
6s.  500  pp. 

'  An  interesting  and  suggestive  work.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'Contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  practical  information.' — Daify  Mail. 
'One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  store  of  Imperial  literature  that  has 
been  published  for  a  very  long  time.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

W.  Orooke.  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  THEIR  ETHNOLOGY  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  By  W. 
CROOKE.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  %vo.  los.  6cf. 
'  A  carefully  and  well-written  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Crooke  deals  with  the  land  in  its  physical  aspect,  the  province 
under  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  rule,  under  British  rule,  its  ethnology  and  sociology, 
its  religious  and  social  life,  the  land  and  its  settlement,  and  the  native  peasant. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  map  is  excellent.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

A.   Boisragon.     THE  BENIN   MASSACRE.     By   CAPTAIN 

BOISRAGON.     Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     3*.  6J. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred  years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 

English  classic.' — Scotsman. 
'  If  anything  could  enhance  the  horror  and  the  pathos  of  this  remarkable  _book  it  is 

the  simple  style  of  the  author,  who  writes  as  he  would  talk,  unconscious  of  his 

own  heroism,  with  an  artlessness  which  is  the  highest  art.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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H.  S.  Cowper.    THE  HILL  OF  THE  GRACES  :  OR,  THE  GREAT 
STONE  TEMPLES  OF  TRIPOLI.     By  H.  S.  COWPER,  F.S.A.     With 
Maps,  Plans,  and  75  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 
Forms  a  valuable  chapter  of  what  has  now  become  quite  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  antiquarian  research.' — Times. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE  GREEKS  IN  THESSALY. 
By  W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE,  Renter's  Correspondent.  With  Plans  and 
23  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  W.  B.  WORSFOLD, 

M.A.      With  a  Map.     Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a  very  moderate  compass.' — World. 


Naval  and  Military 


G.   W.   Steevens.     NAVAL  POLICY  :    By.  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 

Demy  Svo.     6s. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and  other  more  important  n?.vies  of  the  world, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our  naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 
'  An  extremely  able  and  interesting  work." — Daily  Chronicle. 

D.  Hannay.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY, 

FROM  EARLY  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.     By  DAVID  HANNAY. 

Illustrated.     2  Vols.     DemySvo.     Js.6d.each.     Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 
4  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting,  and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 

brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults  and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary  skill  and  style.' — Standard. 
'We  can  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hannay 's  volume  to  any  intelligent  student  of 

naval  history.     Great  as  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Hannay's  historical  narrative,  the 

merit  of  his  strategic  exposition  is  even  greater.' — Times. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By 
Colonel  COOPER  KING,  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

'  An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of  England's  military  progress.' — Daily  Mail. 

'  This  handy  volume  contains,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  brief  but  adequate  sketch  of 
the  story  of  the  British  army.' — Daily  News. 

R.  Southey.    ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,    Cavendish).      By  ROBERT    SOUTHEY.      Edited,    with  an 
Introduction,  by  DAVID  HANNAY.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  Admirable  and  well-told  stories  of  our  naval  history.' — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
'  A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and  White. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COL- 
LINGWOOD.  By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  With  Illustrations  by 
F.  BRANGWYN.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James  s  Gazette.  '  A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.      THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH,  B.  A.     With  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     5*. 

'A  brilliant  essay — simple,  sound,  and  thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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H.B.  George.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  ByH.B. 
GEORGE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Plans.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful  task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military  readers — and  has  executed  it  with  laud- 
able intelligence  and  industry,  and  with  a  large  measure  of  success." — Times. 


General   Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  Sixty- seven  Illustrations.  Large  Crown  Svo.  Fifth 
Edition.  6s. 

'"Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.  Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.     HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.    By  S.  BARING  GOULD.    Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' —  Times. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.   By  S.  BARING 

GOULD.      Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  perfectly  fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG  : 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  S.  BARING  GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD.  Demy  4*0.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their  Melodies. 
Collected  by  S.  BARING  GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD, 
M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II. ,  III.,  3*.  each.  Part  IV.,  $s. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15^. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS. By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  Croivn  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN 
FRANCE.  By  S.  BARING. GOULD.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  325. 

Cotton  Minchin.    OLD  HARROW  DAYS.    By  J.  G.  COTTON 

M  INCH  IN.     Crown  Svo.    Second  Edition.     $s. 
'  This  book  is  an  admirable  record." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  OF  THE  RT.  HON. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W.  HUTTON,  M.A., 
and  H.  J.  COHEN,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.  I2s.  6d.  each. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By  E.  V.  ZENKER.  Demy  Svo. 
Js.  6d. 

'  Well-written,  and  full  of  shrewd  comments." — The  Speaker. 

'  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 

of  Anarchist  theory.     He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  really  interesting  work.' — 

Literature. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING  PILGRIM.  By  HORACE 
G.  HUTCHINSON.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Full  of  useful  information  with  plenty  of  good  stories.' — Truth. 

'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will  be  incomplete.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'We  can  recommend  few  books  as  better  company.' — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

'  It  will  charm  all  golfers.' — Times. 

'  Decidedly  pleasant  reading.' — Athen<zum. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  WELLS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are  possessed  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the  University.' — Athenaum. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.  By  J.  WELLS,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  Leather.  $s.  6d.  net. 

'An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise,  attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

'A  luminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Exactly  what  the  intelligent  visitor  wants. ' — Glasgow  Herald. 

C.  G.  Bobertson.     VOCES  ACADEMICS.      By  C.  GRANT 
ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece,    Pott.  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 
'  Decidedly  clever  and  amusing.' — Athenezum. 
'  A  clever  and  entertaining  little  book.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

L.  Wbibley.   GREEK  OLIGARCHIES  :  THEIR  ORGANISA- 
TION AND  CHARACTER.     By  L.   WHIBLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'An  exceedingly  useful  handbook  :  a  careful  and  well-arranged  study.' — Times. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 
By  L.  L.  PRICE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA :  Its  Origin 
and  Development.  By  J.  S.  SHEDLOCK.  Crown  Svo.  55. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  musician  and  amateur.     A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable  work  for  reference.' — A  thenceum. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA :  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  BOWDEN.  Third  Edition.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 
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Science  and  Technology 

Freudenreich.  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  ED.  VON  FREUDENREICH. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  B.  A.  Crown  8vo.  zs.6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.  OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY  By  P. 
CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  M.A.,  Illustrated.  Crown  &vo.  6s. 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new   Schedule  issued   by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

G.Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
GEORGE  MASSEE.  With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  8vo.  iSs.  net. 

1 A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.     Indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 

Stephenson  and  Suddards.  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  C.  STEPHENSON,  of  The  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  SUDDARDS,  of  The  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds.  With  65  full-page  plates.  Demy  %vo.  JS.  6d. 
'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an  intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposition.' — Yorkshire  Post. 

TEXT-BOOKS    OF    TECHNOLOGY. 

Edited  by  PROFESSORS  GARNETT  and  WERTHE1MER. 

HOW   TO    MAKE    A     DRESS.      By  J.   A.   E.   WOOD. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 
A  text-book  for  students  preparing  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examination,  based  on 

the  syllabus.     The  diagrams  are  numerous. 

'Though  primarily  intended  for  students,  Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls  who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.     The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 
'A  splendid  little  book.' — Evening  News. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.     THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.     By 

L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  Fellow  of  C.C.C,  Oxford.     DernySvo.     2\s. 
1  The  most  important  contribution  to  English  philosophy  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 

Bradley 's  "Appearance  and  Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  A  brilliantly  written  volume.' — Times. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN. 

By  W.  II.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

'  In  every  way  an  admirable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  BusseU.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PLATO.  By  F.  W. 
BUSSELL,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d. 

'  \  highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  ancient  thought.'  —  Glasgow  Herald. 
'A  clever  and  stimulating  book, — Manchester  Guardian. 
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F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  ROMANS.  By 
F.  S.  GRANGER,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  religious  ceremonies.beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  ancient 
Rome,  conducted  in  the  new  light  of  comparative  anthropology.'  —  Times. 

Theology 

Iban&boofcs  of  Gbeologg. 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

THE  XXXIX.   ARTICLES  OF   THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND.    Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.    Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume.     Demy  Svo.      izs.  6d. 
1  Dr.  Gibson  is  a  master  of  clear  and  orderly  exposition.     And  he  has  in  a  high 
degree  a  quality  very  necessary,  but  rarely  found,  in  commentators  on  this  topic, 
that  of  absolute  fairness.     His  book  is  pre-eminently  honest.'  —  Times. 
After  a  survey  of  the  whole  book,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  transparent  honesty 
of  purpose,  evident  industry,  and  clearness  of  style  which  mark  its  contents. 
They  maintain  throughout  a  very  high  level  of  doctrine  and  tone.'  —  Guardian. 
'  The  most  convenient  and  most  acceptable  commentary.'  —  Expository  Times. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  F.  B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop   Hatfield's 

Hall.     Demy  8vo.     ids.  6d. 
'  Dr.  Jevons  has_  written  a  notable  work,  which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  the 

serious  attention  of  theologians  and  anthropologists.'  —  Manchester  Guardian. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetration,  the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of  the 

author's  j  udgment.   He  is  at  once  critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and  suggestive. 

A  comprehensive  and  thorough  book.'  —  Birmingham  Post. 

THE   DOCTRINE    OF   THE    INCARNATION.     By   R.    L. 

OTTLEY,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.,  and  Principal 

of  Pusey  House.    In  Two  Volumes.    DemyQvo.     l$s. 
'  Learned  and  reverent  :  lucid  and  well  arranged.'  —  Record. 
'A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the  main  currents  of  speculation.     Scholarly 

precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance   .    .   .    intense  interest  in  his  subject  —  are  Mr. 

Ottley's  merits.'  —  Guardian. 


Cburcbman's  Efbrarg. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
W.  E.  COLLINS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's 
College,  London.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

An  investigation  in  detail,  based  upon  original  authorities,  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  Church,  with  a  careful  account  of  earlier  Celtic  Christianity.  Some  very 
full  appendices  treat  of  a  number  of  special  subjects. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh  historical  work.'  —  Guardian. 

SOME    NEW    TESTAMENT    PROBLEMS.      By   ARTHUR 
WRIGHT,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Bold  and  outspoken  ;  earnest  and  reverent.'  —  Glasgow  Herald. 
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S.  R.  Driver.    SERMONS   ON    SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT.      By  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITI- 
CISM.    By  T.   K.    CHEYNE,   D.D.,   Oriel  Professor    at    Oxford. 
Large  crown  8z/0.     75.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  By  H.  HENSLEY 
HENSON,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford;  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford  ;  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  little  volume  of  Lent  addresses.  We  warmly  commend  the  general 
drift  of  Mr.  Henson's  book.'— Guardian. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  HISTORICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SERMONS.  By  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

'They  are  always  reasonable  as  well  as  rigorous.' — Scotsman. 

W.  H.  Bennett.    A   PRIMER   OF   THE   BIBLE.    By  Prof. 

W.  H.  BENNETT.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound  critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — Manchester  Guardian, 
'A  unique  primer.' — English  Churchman. 

C.H.Prior.  CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.  Edited  by  C.H.  PRIOR, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  sermons    preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers,  including  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 

Cecilia  Kobinson.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEACONESSES. 
By  Deaconess  CECILIA  ROBINSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  an  Appendix  by  Professor  ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

'A  learned  and  interesting  book,  combining  with  no  ordinary  skill  the  authority  of 
learned  research  >vith  the  practical  utility  of  a  descriptive  manual  of  parish  work.' 
— Scotsman. 

E.  B.  Layard.      RELIGION   IN  BOYHOOD.     Notes  on  the 

Religious  Training  of  Boys.     By  E.  B.  LAYARD,  M.A.     i8»to.     is. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE  CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  YORKE  FAUSSET,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

An  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Essentials  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  best 
methods  of  impressing  them  on  candidates  for  baptism. 

F.  Weston.   THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE.    By  F.  WESTON,  M.A., 

Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westminster.     Pott  8vo.     is. 
A  small  volume  of  devotions  at  the  Holy  Communion,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  servers  and  those  who  do  not  communicate. 
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A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  THOMAS  A 
KEMPIS.  With  an  Introduction  by  DEAN  FARRAR.  Illustrated  by 
C.  M.  GERE,  and  printed  in  black  and  red.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.  Buckram.  3.?.  6d.  Padded  morocco,  $s. 

'Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English  editions  of  the  "  Imitation,"  there  can  have 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type, 
with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.'  —  Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  JOHN  KEBLE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  LOCK,  D.D.  ,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Ireland  Professor  at  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  R.  ANNING  BELL. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  S>vo.  Buckram,  y.  6d.  Padded  morocco,  $s. 
1  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all  the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.  The  progress  and  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  detailed  in  the 
Introduction.  There  is  an  interesting  Appendix  on  the  MSS.  of  the  "  Christian 
Year,"  and  another  giving  the  order  in  which  the  p»ems  were  written.  A  "  Short 
Analysis  of  the  Thought"  is  prefixed  to  each,  and  any  difficulty  in  the  text  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note.'  —  Guardian. 


of  IDevotion. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth.     2s  ;  leather.     2s.  6d.  net. 

'This  series  is  excellent.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

'  A  very  delightful  edition.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 

'The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

'  Charming.'  —  Record. 

'  Delightful.'—  Church  Bells. 

THE     CONFESSIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE.       Newly 

Translated,   with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,   by  C.  BIGG,   D.D., 

late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Second  Edition. 
'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of  English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  masterly 

exposition.     We  augur  well  of  a  series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.'  —  Times. 
'  No  translation  has  appeared  in  so  convenient  a  form,  and  none,  we  think,  evidenc- 

ing so  true,  so  delicate,  so  feeling  a  touch.'  —  Birmingham  Posf. 
'  Dr.  Bigg  has  made  a  new  and  vigorous  translation,  and  has  enriched  the  text  with 

a  luminous  introduction  and  pithy  notes.'  —  Speaker. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  YEAR.      By  JOHN  KEBLE.     With  Intro- 

duction and  Notes  by  WALTER  LOCK,   D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 

College,  Ireland  Professor  at  Oxford. 
'  No  prettier  book  could  be  desired.'  —  Manchester  Guardian. 
'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and  printed,  and   may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 

advance  on  any  previous  editions.'  —  Guardian. 
'  The  introduction  is  admirable,  and  admirers  of  Keble  will  be  greatly  interested  in 

the  chronological  list  of  the  poems."  —  Bookman.' 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Revised  Translation, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.  ,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Dr.  Bigg  has  made  a  practically  new  translation  of  this  book,  which  the  reader  will 

have,  almost  for  the  first  time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left  the  hands  of 

the  author. 
'The  text  is  at  once  scholarly  in  its  faithful  reproduction  in  English  of  the  sonorous 

Church  Latin  in  which  the  original  is  composed,  and  popular  in  the  sense  of  being 

simple  and  intelligible.'  —  Scotsman. 
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3leatier0  of  IBLelfgion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait s,  crown  %vo.    $s.6(t. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  DANIELL,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  HUTTON,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    By  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.    By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.     By  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D. 
JOHN  KNOX.     ByF.  MACCUNN. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON,  D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  CLARKE,  M.A. 
GEORGE  FOX,  THE  QUAKER.    By  T.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN  DONNE.     By  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    By  A.  J.  MASON. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Fiction 

SIX    SHILLING     NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  &vo.     6s.  each. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.    Eighteenth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.     Fourteenth  Edition. 

THELMA.     Twentieth  Edition. 

ARDATH.     Eleventh  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH     Ninth  Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Ninth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRAGEDY 

Thirty-third  Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  on 
us  that  even  so  exalted  a  subject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us,  provided  it  be 
presented  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  often  conceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this  "  Dream  of  the 
World's  Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase  of  the  supreme 
climax  of  the  inspired  narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.     Thirty-ninth  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense 
command  of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting  and  re- 
markable romance  will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day 
is  forgotten.  .  .  .  A  literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sublime.' — W.  T. 
STEAD  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  &vo.     6s.  each. 
THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.     Eighth  Edition. 

1  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of  critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.     Fifth  Edition. 

'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "  A  Man  of  Mark  "  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
' '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." ' — National  Observer. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO.    Third  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — 
Guardian. 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  MILLAR.     Third  Edition. 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with  vitality,  stirring  the  blood,  and  humorously, 

dashingly  told.' — St.  James's  Gazette^. 

1 A  story  of  adventure,  every  page  of  which  is  palpitating  with  action.' — Speaker. 
'  From  cover  to  cover  "  Phroso  "  not  only  engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the  reader 

in  little  whirls  of  delight  from  adventure  to  adventure.' — Academy. 

SIMON   DALE.     By   ANTHONY    HOPE.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  $>vo.     6s. 
1  "Simon  Dale"  is  one  of  the  best  historical  romances  that  have  been  written  for  a 

long  while.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
'A  bright  and  gallant  story.' — Graphic. 
'  A  brilliant  novel.     The  story  is  rapid  and  most  excellently  told.     As  for  the  hero, 

he  is  a  perfect  hero  of  romance — he  is  brave,  witty,  adventurous,  and  a  good 

lover. ' — A  theturum. 
'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human  nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 

plot.     Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety 

and  delicacy.     This  love-story  of  200  years  ago  makes  the  man  and  the  woman 

live  again.' — Times. 

S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 
'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  jn  his  power  of  amusing  and 
satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.'— Court  Circular. 

ARM  I  NELL.     Fourth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Sixth  Edition. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
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CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fourth  Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third  Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 

NOEMI.    Illustrated  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE.     Third  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.      Illustrated  by  F    DADD.      Fourth 
Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.     Third  Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.     Illustrated  by  F.   DADD.    Second 
Edition. 

BLADYS.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 

Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 
PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — Athenegum. 

'  But  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time. ' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  '  A  very  striking  and  admirable  novel.'— St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  fresh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition. 

1  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like  this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds  done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy  inexpressible  .' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND   CAME  TO  PONTIAC  :    The   Story  of 

a  Lost  Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing,  living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly.  The  book  must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for  any  one 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Parker's  delicate  touch  and  innate  sympathy  with 
humanity.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH:  The  Last  Adven- 
tures of  '  Pretty  Pierre.'     Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving  stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it  will 
add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high  reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.    Illustrated.    Ninth  Edition. 

'  The  best  thing  he  has  done ;  one  of  the  best  things  that  any  one  has  done  lately.'— 

St.  James's  Gazette. 
1  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and  easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 

attempts.     He  shows  the  matured  power  which  his  former  novels  have  led  us  to 

expect,  and  has  produced  a  really  fine  historical  novel.'— Atkenervm. 
'  A  great  book." — Black  and  White. 
'One  of  the  strongest  stories  of  historical  interest  and  adventure  that  we  have  read 

for  many  a  day.  ...  A  notable  and  successful  book.' — Speaker. 
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THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.  Second  Edition,  y.dd. 

'  Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  and  unforced  pathos,  and  *  deeper  and  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Conan  Doyle.    ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.     By  A.  CONAN 

DOYLE.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view  that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room. ' — Illustrated  London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  STANLEY 
WEYMAN,  Author  of  'A  Gentleman  of  France.'  With  Illustrations 
by  R.  C.  Woodville.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown  Sw.  6s. 
'.\  book  of  which  we  have  read  every  word  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  reading,  and 
which  we  put  down  with  a  pang  that  we  cannot  forget  it  all  and  start  again.1 — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must  read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 
page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspiration  of 
manliness  and  courage.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Lucas    Malet.       THE    WAGES     OF     SIN.       By    LUCAS 

MALET.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Lucas     Malet.-     THE    CARISSIMA.      By    LUCAS    MALET, 
Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.     Third  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 

S.  R.  Crockett.    LOCH  INVAR.    By  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author 

of 'The  Raiders,' etc.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Crown  %vo.  6s. 

'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash  of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 

humour  and  love.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crockett  has  never  written  a  stronger  or  better  book.' 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

8.  R.  Crockett.     THE    STANDARD    BEARER.     By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT.     Crown  &vo.    6s. 

'  A  delightful  tale  in  his  best  style.' — Speaker. 

'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — Literature. 

'  Enjoyable  and  of  absorbing  interest.' — Scotsman. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  ARTHUR 

MORRISON.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Told  with  consummate  art  and  extraordinary  detail.     In  the  true  humanity  of  the 

book  lies  its  justification,  the  permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  indubitable 

triumph.' — A  thenteum. 
'  A  great  book.    The  author's  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 

sense  of  reality.    The  writer  lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.     The  book  is  simply 

appalling  and  irresistible  in  jts  interest.      It  is  humorous  also  ;  without  humour 

it  would  not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur  Morrison.    A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.     By  ARTHUR 

MORRISON.      Third  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  simplicity.'— Athtnaum, 
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Mrs.  Clifford.    A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIP- 
FORD,  Author  of 'Aunt  Anne,' etc.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquisitely  told.  '—Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.     HURRISH.     By  the  Honble.  EMILY  LAW- 
LESS, Author  of  'Maelcho,'  etc.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Sixteenth  Century  Romance. 
By  the  Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 


Emily  Lawless.    TRAITS  AND  CONFIDENCES.    By  The 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 

'  A  very  charming  little  volume.  A  book  which  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and 
profit,  written  in  excellent  English,  full  of  delicate  spirit,  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  nature,  human  and  inanimate.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Jane  Barlow.     A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES.    By  JANE 
BARLOW,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls. '    Second  Edition.    Crown  Sz>o.    6s. 
'  Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

J.  H.  Findlater.    THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

By  JANE  H.  FINDLATER.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

'  A.  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth  itself.'—  Vanity  Fair. 

1  A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful  story.' — Guardian. 

'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted  faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 

'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and  beautiful.' — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.     A  DAUGHTER  OF  STRIFE.     By  JAXF. 
HELEN  FINDLATER.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'A  story  of  strong  human  interest.' — Scotsman. 

'  Her  thought  has  solidity  and  maturity." — Daily  Mail. 

Mary  Findlater.   OVER  THE  HILLS.   By  MARY  FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Sz>o.     6s. 
'  A  strong  and  fascinating  piece  of  work.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  charming  romance,  and  full  of  incident.    1'he  book  is  fresh  and  strong.' — Speaker. 
'  Will  make  the  author's  name  loved  in  many  a  household.' — Literary  World. 
'A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and  unflinching  truth.'— Birmingham  Post. 

H.  G.  Wells.     THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS,  and  other  Stories. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  They  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
a  great  deal  within  its  reach.1 — Saturday  Review. 
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H.  G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER  STORY  AND  OTHERS.   By  H. 

G.  WELLS.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold  the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scotsman. 
1  No  volume  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  so  likely  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  the 
simplest  reader  and  to  the  most  fastidious  critic.' — Academy. 

Sara  Jeanette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 
By  SARA  JEANETTE  DUNCAN,  Author  of  'An  American  Girl  in 
London.'  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Humour,  pure  and  spontaneous  and  irresistible.' — Daily  Mail. 

'A  most  delightfully  bright  book.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  Eminently  amusing  and  entertaining." — Outlook. 

'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

'  Laughter  lurks  in  every  page.' — Daily  News. 

E.  F.  Benson,     DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 

BENSON.     Sixteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society.' — Spectator. 
'  A  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.' — Speaker. 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  RUBICON.  By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of 
'Dodo.'  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  BENSON.  Author 
of  'Dodo.'  Illustrated  by  G.  P.  jACOMB-Hooo.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  &vo.  6s. 

'  An  excellent  piece  of  romantic  literature  ;  a  very  graceful  and  moving  story.  We 
are  struck  with  the  close  observation  of  life  in  Greece.' — Saturday  Review. 

1  Full  of  fire,  earnestness,  and  beauty.' — The  World. 

'An  original  and  vigorous  historical  romance.' — Morning  Post. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Full  of  her  own  peculiar  charm  of  style  and  character-painting.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  THE  TWO  MARYS.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.    THE  LADY'S  WALK.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Sva.     6s. 
'A  story  of  exquisite  tenderness,  of  most  delicate  fancy.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

W.E.Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author 
of '  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  etc.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally  bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.  E.  Norris.    HIS  GRACE.     By  W.  E.   NORRIS.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  &vo.    6s. 

'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne.  — 
A  thenaum. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC  LADY  AND  OTHERS. 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  budget  of  good  fiction  of  which  no  one  will  tire.' — Scotsman. 
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W.  E.  Norris.     CLARISSA    FURIOSA.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a  jeu  ef  esprit  it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a  model.' — The  World. 

W.  Clark  Russell.     MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W. 
CLARK  RUSSELL.     Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Robert  Barr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.    By  ROBERT 

BARR.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

1 A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us  by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Robert  Barr.    THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     By  ROBERT  BARR, 
Author  of  '  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,'  '  A  Woman  Intervenes,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr  has  yet  given  us.     There  is  much  insight 

in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  excellent  story.     It  contains  several  excellently  studied  characters.'— Glasgow 
Herald. 

J.   Maclaren  Cobban.      THE   KING    OF    ANDAMAN  :    A 
Saviour  of  Society.     By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  An  unquestionably  interesting  book.     It  contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 
in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN  ? 
By  J .  M .  COBBAN,  Author  of '  The  King  of  Andaman. '   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

M.  E.  Francis.     MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E.  FRANCIS,  Author  of 

'  In  a  Northern  Village.'     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  clever  and  charming  story.1 — Scotsman. 
'  Perfectly  delightful.'— Daily  Mail. 
'An  excellently  fancied  love  tale.' — Athenteum. 

Robert  Hichens.    BYE  WAYS.    By  ROBERT  HICHENS.    Author 

of  '  Flames,' etc.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  very  high  artistic  instinct  and  striking  command  of  language  raise  Mr.  Hicheni' 

work  far  above  the  ruck." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of  striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

Percy  White.  A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By  PERCY  WHITE, 

Author  of  '  Mr-  Bailey-Martin. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  work  which  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  describe  as  of  rare  excellence.' — Pall  MallGasette. 
'  The  clever  book  of  a  shrewd  and  clever  author.' — Atkenantnt. 

W.    Pett    Ridge.      SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P.      By 
W.  PETT  RIDGE.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

1  Sparkling,  vivacious,  adventurous. — Si.  James's  Gazette. 
'  Ingenious,  amusing,  and  especially  smart.' — World. 

J.  S.  Fletcher.    THE  BUILDERS.   By  J.  S.  FLETCHER,  Author 
of '  When  Charles  I.  was  King. '    Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
'  Replete  with  delightful  descriptions.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'  The  background  of  country  life  has  never  been  sketched  more  realistically.' — World. 
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Andrew  Balfour.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  By  ANDREW 
BALFOUR.  Illustrated  by  W.  CUB  ITT  COOKE.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  A  banquet  of  good  things." — Academy. 

'A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with  unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 

'An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi-historic  romance.' — World. 

'Manly,  healthy,  and  patriotic.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  B.  Burton.    IN  THE  DAY  OF  ADVERSITY.    By  J.  BLOUN- 
DELLE-BuRTON.'    Second  Edition.     Crownftvo.   6s. 

'  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly  dramatic  situations.  — Guardian. 

J.  B.  Burton.  DENOUNCED.    By  J.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo     6s. 

J.  B.  Burton.    THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.    By  J.  BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in  word,  brave  in  thought.' — Si.  James's  Gazette. 
'A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.' — World. 

J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.     By  J.  BLOUN- 
DELLE-BURTON.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic  spirit.' — Truth. 

'  An  ingenious  and  exciting  story." — Manchester  Guardian. 

'Singularly  well  written.' — Athentzvnt, 

W.    0.    Scully.     THE    WHITE    HECATOMB.     By  W    C. 

SCULLY,  Author  of  '  Kafir  Stories.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  understanding  of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — African  Critic. 

W.  C.  Scully.     BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By  W.  C. 

SCULLY,  Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  reader  will  find  the  interest  of  absolute  novelty.' — The  Graphic. 
'The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  African  desert:  the 

inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow  him  up,  and  there  is  no  world"  for  him 

but  that  immeasurable  waste." — Atfienceum. 
'  Strong,  simple,  direct.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  One  of  the  most  enthralling  tales  we  have  read.' — World. 

Victor  Waite.    CROSS  TRAILS.    By  VICTOR  WAITE.    Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Every  page  is  enthralling.' — Academy. 

'Full  of  strength  and  reality.' — Athenteum. 

'  The  book  is  exceedingly  powerful.1— Glasgow  Herald. 

I.  Hooper.     THE   SINGER    OF   MARLY.     By  I.   HOOPER. 

Illustrated  by  W.  CUBITT  COOKE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  characters  are  all  picturesque." — Scotsman. 
'  A  novel  as  vigorous  as  it  is  charming." — Literary  World. 

M.  C.   Balfour.      THE    FALL   OF  THE    SPARROW.      By 

M.  C.  BALFOUR.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  It  is  unusually  powerful,  and  the  characterization  is  uncommonly  good." — World. 

H.  Morrah.   A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.    By  HERBERT  MORRAH. 
Croivn  8v0.     6s. 
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H.  Morrah.    THE  FAITHFUL  CITY.    By  HERBERT  MORRAH, 
Author  of  'A  Serious  Comedy.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

L.  B.  Walford.      SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE.     By  Mrs. 
WALFORD,  Author  of '  Mr.  Smith, '  etc.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mary   Gaunt.      KIRKHAM'S    FIND.      By    MARY    GAUNT, 

Author  of  '  The  Moving  Finger. '     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  A  really  charming  novel.' — Standard. 

M.  M.  Dowie.     GALLIA.    By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE,  Author 

of  '  A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians. '     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  The  style  is  generally  admirable,  the  dialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situations 
surprising  in  their  freshness  and  originality.' — Saturday  Review . 

M.   M.   Dowie.      THE    CROOK    OF    THE    BOUGH.      By 

MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'An  exceptionally  clever  and  well- written  book.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'An  excellent  story  with  shrewd  humour  and  bright  writing.     The  author  is  delight 

fully  witty.'— Pall  Mall 'Gazette. 
'Strong,  suggestive,  and  witty.1 — Daily  News. 

J.  A.  Barry.     IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.      By  J.  A.  BARRY. 

Author  of  '  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip.'    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  collection  of  really  admirable  short  stories  of  the  sea.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

Julian  Corbett.    A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.    By 

JULIAN  CORBETT.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  B.  Patton.     BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  JAMES  BLYTHE 
PATTON.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Powerful  and  fascinating.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  A  true  and  entrancing  book.' — Country  Life  Illustrated. 

'  A  remarkable  book.1 — Bookman. 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  Indian  life.' — Academy. 

Norma  Lorimer.    JOSIAH'S  WIFE.    By  NORMA  LORIMER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
'Written  in  a  bright  and  witty  style.1 — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Lucy  Maynard.    THE  PHILANTHROPIST.    By  LUCY  MAY- 

NARD.     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

'It  contains  many  graphic  sketches  of  the  private  life  of  a  charitable  institution.'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

L.  Cope  Cornford.    CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE  OF 
THE  ROAD.   By  L.  COPE  CORNFORD.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  An  exceptionally  good  story  of  adventure  and  character.1 — World. 

L.  Cope  Cornford.     SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.     By  L.  COPE 

CORNFORD,  Author  of  '  Captain  Jacobus.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  very  stirring  and  spirited  sketch  of  the  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.1— Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 
'Packed  with  incident.1 — Outlook. 
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F.  Brune.    VAUSSORE.     By  FRANCIS  BRUNE.     Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

'  A  subtle,  complete  achievement.'  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  This  story  is  strangely  interesting.'  —  Manchester  Guardian. 

OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 

THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.    By  LAURA  DAINTREY. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE.     By  MARY  A.  OWEN. 
CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.     By  ELLEN  F.   PINSENT. 
AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
UNDER    SHADOW     OF    THE     MISSION.       By    L.     S. 


THE  SPECULATORS.    By  J.  F.  BREWER. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  STORM.    By  RONALD  Ross. 

THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.    By  CLIVE  P.  WOLLEY. 

A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.    By  T.  L.  PATON. 

MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND  OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By  JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By  HENRY  JOHNSTON. 
TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
THIS    MAN'S    DOMINION.      By  the  Author   of   'A   High 

Little  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 
A  VICAR'S  WIFE.    By  EVELYN  DICKINSON. 
ELSA.    By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 

THREE-ANO-SIXPENNY     NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 

DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.     By  EDNA  LYALL. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  MARGARET  BENSON. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.     By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  MARY  GAUNT. 

JACO  TRELOAR.     By  J.  H.  PEARCE. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.     By  'VERA.' 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  ESM£  STUART. 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND.     By  CONSTANCE  SMITH. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  EVELYN  DICKINSON. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL.     By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN.     By  STANDISH  O'GRADY. 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY  WINGS.     By  ANGUS  EVAN  ABBOTT. 

THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.    By  R.  ORTON  PROWSE. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By  R.  PRYCE. 

DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
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THE  SQUIRE  OF  WANDALES.     By  A.  SHIELD. 

A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  COBBAN. 

A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.     By  Mrs.  DICKER. 

THE  PRODIGALS.    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  NEUMANN. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYELASHES.     By  H.  A.  KENNEDY. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.     By  S.  GORDON. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.     By  HANNAH  LYNCH. 

SCOTTISH  BORDER  LIFE.     By  JAMES  C.  DIBDIN. 

HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 

HOVENDEN,  V.C,    By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.     By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
DISARMED.    By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  « Indian  Idylls.1 
MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  LESLIE  KEITH. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist.    By  E.  LYNN  LYNTON.     Eleventh  Edition.    Post  8vo.     is. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EACH 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  CHING.     By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M.  BLAKE. 
ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.     BY  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.    By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.     By  G.  MANVILLE 

FENN. 
THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON.     By  G.  E.  FARROW. 

The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 

A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  WALFORD. 
THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET    OF    MADAME    DE    MONLUC.      By    the    Author    of 
'  Mdle  Mori. 
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DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 
OUT  OF  THE  FASHION,     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  MEADE.    2s.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  byj.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  8vo.    Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d, 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
D.Litt. ,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prizeman. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  With  Maps  and  Plans,  y. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series. ' —  University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  L.  L.  PRICE, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon.     Second  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Conditions  of 

the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  SHARP. 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     Byj.  E.  SYMES,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  GRANGER,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE :  Lower  Forms.     By  G.  MASSEE. 

With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     By  V.  B.  LEWES,  M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.     By  C.  W.  KIMMINS, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  By  V.  P.  SELLS,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  B.A. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.     By  M.  C.  POTTER, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated,     y.  6d. 
THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.    A  Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  GREGORY.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY.     The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate.     By  H.   N. 

DiCKSON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.     Illustrated. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.     By  GEORGE  J.   BURCH, 

M.A.      With  numerous  Illustrations,     y. 
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THE  EARTH.     An  Introduction  to  Physiography.    By  EVAN  SMALL,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.     By  F.  W.  THEOBALD,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

ENGLISH   POETRY  FROM   BLAKE  TO  BROWNING.     By  W.   M. 
DIXON,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.     By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.     By  G.  L.  DICKINSON,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE    UNIONISM— NEW  AND    OLD.     By  G.  HOWELL.       Second 

Edition. 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.      By  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE, 

Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.     By  C.  F.  BASTABLE,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.     By  W.  H.  WILKINS,  B.A. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.     By  HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING   DAY.     By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  MOORE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.    By  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.     By  R.  W.  COOKE-TAYLOR. 
THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.    By  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.    By  LADY  DILKE,  Miss  BULLEY,  and  Miss  WHITLEY. 
MUNICIPALITIES    AT   WORK.     The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 

Towns,  and  its  Influence  on  their  Social  Welfare.  By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.     By  M.  KAUFMANN. 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.    By  E.  BOWMAKER. 
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MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS. 

By  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.      By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  B.A., 
LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.   By  ARTHUR  SHERWELL,  M.  A.   Second  Edition. 
RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION.    By  CLEMENT  EDWARDS. 
WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.    By  LOUISA  TWINING. 

Classical  Translations 

Editedby  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  55. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.     Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A.     35.  6d. 

CICERO  —  Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In 
Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  BLAKISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5.?. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  F.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  y.  6d. 

HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND  EPODES.  Translatedby A.  GODLEY,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  zs. 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  TlieShip,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translatedby  S.T.  IRWIN,  M.A.  .Assis- 
tant Master  at  Clifton  ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD, 
M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester,  zs.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  zs.  6d. 

Educational  Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI    BACCHIDES.      Edited  with  Introduction,    Commentary,   and 

Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'Cosn,  M.A.     Fcap.  $to.     izs.  6d. 
'The  notes  are  copious,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  that  is  good  and 
useful. ' — Classical  Review. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E.  C.  MARCHANT, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  and  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  Crown  8iv.  35.  f>d. 

'  A  capital  selection,  and  of  more  variety  and  value  than  such  books  usually  are.' — 
A  the n&um. 

'  A  judiciously  compiled  book  which  will  be  found  widely  convenient." — Schoolmaster. 

'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
DAVIS,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College.  Crown  8vo.  zs. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo.    zs. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELECTIONS.  With  Vocabulary.  By  A.  C. 
LIDDELT-  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.  By  E.  D.  STONE,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  (xt. 

PLAUTUS  :  THE  CAPTIVI.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H.  FREESE, 
M.A. ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  CONON  AND  CALLICLES.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo,  zs. 

EXERCISES   IN    LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     By  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  Assistant 

Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin  primer. 
'  Skilfully  arranged.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  Accurate  and  well  arranged.' — Athenaum. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  By  G.  BUCKLAND 
GREEN,  M.  A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  difficulties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

'  Supplies  a  gap  in  educational  literature.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M'QuEEN  GRAY.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

SCIENCE 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound, 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  and 
Geology.  By  R.  ELLIOTT  STEEL,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  By  R.  E.  STEEL.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH    RECORDS.     A  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.     By 

H.  E.  MALDEN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

A  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  officials,  con- 
stitutional documents,  etc.,  which  is  usually  found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN :  HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.  is.  €>d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  By  JOHNSON  BARKER,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  CALDERWOOD, 
Headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets  of  40, 
with  Answers,  is. 

A  set  of  cards  for  advanced  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 

'  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  experience  who 
knows  the  value  of  careful  grading  and  constant  repetition.  Sums  are  specially 
inserted  to  meet  all  likely  difficulties.  The  papers  set  at  the  various  public 
examinations  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  preparing  the  cards.'— G.'argew 
Herald 
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METHUEN'S  COMMERCIAL  SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt,  M.A. 

BRITISH   COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM    ELIZABETH  TO 

VICTORIA.    By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  zs.     Third  Edition. 
COMMERCIAL    EXAMINATION    PAPERS.       By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 

D.Litt.,  M.A.,  is.  6d. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.    By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt., 

M.A.     is.  6d. 
FRENCH   COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCE.      By  S.   E.   BALLY, 

Modern  Language  Master  at  the    Manchester  Grammar  School.     2s. 

Second  Edition. 
GERMAN    COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCE.     By  S.  E.   BALLY, 

2s.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.     By  S.  E.  BALLY,     zs. 
COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY,    with    special   reference    to    the   British 

Empire.     By  L.   W.    LYDE,    M.A.,   of   the  Academy,   Glasgow,     zs. 

Second  Edition. 
A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.     By  S.   JACKSON,  M.A.     15.   6d.    Second 

Edition. 
COMMERCIAL   ARITHMETIC.      By   F.    G.    TAYLOR,    M.A.      Second 

Edition,     is.  6d. 
PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE.      By  E.  E. 

WHITFIELD,  M.A.     zs. 

WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.    Third  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     zs. 
FIRST   LATIN    READER.     With  Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 

Primer  and  Vocabulary.     Fourth  Edition  revised.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR.     Part  i.    The  Helvetian  War. 

Second  Edition.     i8mo.     is. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.    Part  I.    The  Kings  of  Rome.    i8mo. 

is.  €>d. 
EASY  LATIN   PASSAGES   FOR   UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.       Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
EXEMPLA  LATINA.    First  Lessons  in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 

Crown  8vo.     is. 
EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 

AND  REVISED   LATIN  PRIMER.    With  Vocabulary.    Seventh  and 

cheaper  Edition  re-written.    Crown  8vo.    is.  6d.    Issued  with  the  consent 

of  Dr.  Kennedy. 
THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE :  Rules  and  Exercises.     Crown 

8vo.     is.  6d.    With  Vocabulary,     zs. 
NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules 

and  Idioms.     Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d.    With  Vocabulary,    zs. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION:  Arranged  according  to 

Subjects.     Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
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A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS.AND  PHRASES.     i8«<?.    Second 

Edition,     is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK,     iZmo.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.      Third 

Edition  Revised.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.     Arranged  according  to 

Subjects.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  SELECTIONS.     For  the  use  of  Schools.     Third 

Edition.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    Fourth  Edition.     i8mo.     8d. 
FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.     Third  Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo.    is. 
EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.     Third 

Edition  revised.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
EASY  FRENCH   EXERCISES   ON    ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.    With 

Vocabulary.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     zs,  6d.      KEY  35.  net. 
FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION :  Arranged  according  to 

Subjects.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 
EDITED  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6<t. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION    PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.     By  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 
A  KEY,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
LATIN    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN    MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.   Eighth  Edition. 

KEY  ( Third  Edition]  issued  as  above.     6s.  net. 

GREEK   EXAMINATION  PAPERS   IN    MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.     By  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition. 

KEY  (Second  Edition}  issued  as  above.    6s.  net. 

GERMAN   EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.     By  R.  J.  MORICH,  Manchester.     Fifth  Edition. 

KEY  {Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6s.  net. 
HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY   EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  C.  H. 

SPENCE,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.     Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE   EXAMINATION   PAPERS.     By  R.  E.  STEEL,  M.A. ,  F.C.S., 
Chief  Natural  Science  Master,  Bradford  Grammar  School.     In  two  vols. 
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